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Preface 


The work of S. Radhakrishnan has been the most important 
single factor in the genesis and development of Indian and 
Western comparative studies. Since shortly after the turn of 
the century, Radhakrishnan has been working creatively for a 
greater synthesis of Indian and Western values, and in so doing 
has helped to establish the data, problems, and a method for 
the comparative study of Indian and Western philosophical, 
religious, and cultural ideas, This volume contains a repre¬ 
sentative selection of Radhakrishnan’s most significant writings 
in these areas. 

The Editor's Introduction, in five sections, corresponding to 
each section of the book, explains the aims, key concepts, 
and major presuppositions of Radhakrishnan’s thought. The 
initial selection, Radhakrishnan’s autobiographical essay, and 
the corresponding first section of the Introduction explain how 
Radhakrishnan set out to synthesize the Indian and Western 
ideas that have absorbed his attention during the past six 
decades. This first section characterizes Radhakrishnan’s 
“search for truth,” and introduces the tasjks dealt with in the 
remaining sections of the book. The other four sections of 
the book, dealing respectively with Radhakrishnan’s interpre¬ 
tation of Indian philosophy, his systematic version of Vedanta, 
his reinterpretation of Hindu dhama and yoga, and his consis¬ 
tent plea for a universal synthesis “on the plane of spirit,” 
represent areas in which Radhakrishnan’s writings have proven 
to be extremely significant. As is noted in the concluding sec- 
1 tion of the Introduction, recent works m comparative philoso¬ 
phy, religion, and culture (the most important of which are 
listed in the Bibliography), have seriously challenged some of 
Radhakrishnan's most characteristic claims. Despite the crit- 
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icisms which can be brought against Radhakrishnan’s system, 
however, his writings are still the best introduction to In¬ 
dian and comparative philosophy. 

The selections have been drawn from volumes that are not 
readily available to the nonspecialist in Indian studies. Each 
essay and chapter is reprinted in its entirety; there is no in¬ 
ternal editing of Radhakrishnan’s text, except for the omission 
of many footnotes, especially in Chapters 3 and 4. The selec¬ 
tions are arranged so as to insure maximum continuity and 
coherence. The Glossary of Important Names and Terms 
should provide additional assistance to those unfamiliar with 
the Indian tradition. It is hoped, that the entire volume will 
be intelligible to the beginning as well as to the accomplished 
student of Indian and comparative philosophy. 


Rye, New York 


Robert A, McDermott 
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Introduction 


The prominent feature of our time 
is not so much the wars and the 
dictatorships which have disfigured 
it, but the impact of different 
cultures on one another, their 
interaction, and the emergence of 
a new civilisation based on the truths 
of spirit and the unity of mankind. 

S. Radhakrishnan 

Fragments of a Confession 


i 

Radhakrishnan’s' life work as philosopher, interpreter of Hin¬ 
duism, and exponent of a universal community is traceable to 
“the challenge of Christian critics" which led him “to make a 
study of Hinduism and find out what is living and what is 
dead in it” (p. 40). Radhakrishnan began this study in the 
first decade of the twentieth century when philosophy in India 
was exclusively British, primarily neo-Hegelian; but during the 
two decades between the publication of his master's thesis on 
the “Ethics of the Vedanta” (1908) and the completion of his 
two-volume history of Indian philosophy (1923-27), he es¬ 
tablished the respectability of Indian philosophy not only in 
India but throughout the philosophical world. 

Radhakrishnan’s determination to defend Indian philosophy, 
and the Vedantic system in particular, provided his work with 
a coherence and forcefulness that the subject desperately needed 
at the time, but it also bore an apologetic tone from which his 
writings are never entirely free. Just as his master’s thesis 
“was intended to be a reply to the charge that the Vedanta 
system had no room for ethics” (p. 40), virtually all of his 
subsequent writings are an attempt to establish idealism and 
- Hinduism as a solution to the conflict of philosophical and 
religious ideals. 

Despite its awkwardly self-conscious tone, “My Search for 
Truth” suggests the basic attitude and broad outline of Ra- 
dhakrishnan's proposed solution to the conflict of certain philo¬ 
sophical and religious values. Some of the more significant 
factors in the formation of his system are cited in turn: the 
1 pervasive Indian sense of the eternal and the tenuous status 
of the empirical world, the more humanistic direction of Indian 
religious thought typified by Rabindranath Tagore, the influ- 
13 ■ 
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ence of Bergson’s argument for intuition, the ideal of integral 
experience based on the model of the Indian mystic, and finally 
the belief in universal salvation. The concluding section of 
the essay contains some of Radhakrishnan’s typical reflections 
on and hopes for the human condition. 

In presenting and extending the idealist and Vedantist posi¬ 
tion, Radhakrishnan effectively draws on the works of Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore and Henri Bergson. Radhakdshnan's first 
two books, The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tcujwe (1918) and 
The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy (1920), are 
not especially insightful on either Tagore or Bergson, but they 
do signal the author’s dual commitment to the humanism and 
spiritualism of Tagore's poetic vision, and to Bergson’s philo¬ 
sophical defense of intuition. 1 Radhakrishnan’s major works, 
such as An Idealist View of Life, Eastern Religions and Western 
Thought, and commentaries on the Upanishads and Brahma- 
Sotra,. consistently emphasize the humanistic character of 
Vedanta and its cognitive certainty based on intuition. 

Significantly, in Radhakrishnan’s system, intuition is equally 
the source of philosophical and of religious insight; further, 
the source and goal of both philosophy and religion are integral 
experience or the integrated life. Combining the insights of a 
long line of Indian mystic personalities with Bergson’s claims 
for the role of the religious or integrated personalities in the 
evolution of consciousness, Radhakrishnan’s entire system is 
based on the ideal of integration within the self, and the 
integration of the self with the Universal Self or Atman, The 
philosophical and religious selections in this book are intended 
to explicate the expression of this ideal. 

n 

In writing on the difficulties of the historical interpri 
of philosophy some thirty years after the publication 
Indian Philosophy (1923; 1927), Radhakrishnan acknowxocigeu 

1 For Bergson’s theory of intuition, see his Creative Evolution, trans. 
Arthur Mitchell (New York: Random House, 1944), and Creative Mind 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1946). 
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that “the writer may at times allow his personal bias to deter¬ 
mine his presentation. His sense of proportion and relevance 
may not be shared by others. His work at best will be a 
personal interpretation and not an impersonal survey .” i This 
caution is warranted in the case of his monumental and highly 
interpretive two-volume history of Indian philosophy. Mien 
Radhakrishnan introduces Indian thought by stating that 
, “philosophy in India is essentially spiritual” (p. 69), he sug¬ 
gests the extent to which he is following the Vedantist point 
of view. The same preference for the Vedantic position, 
especially the Advaita (nondual) Vedanta of Sankara, is opera¬ 
tive in his characterization of Indian philosophy: 

If we put the subjective interest of the Indian mind along 
with its tendency to arrive at a synthetic vision, we shall 
see how monistic idealism becomes the truth of things. 
To it the whole growth, of Vedic thought points; on it 
are based the Buddhistic and Brahmanical religions; it 
is the highest truth revealed to India, Even systems 
which announce themselves as dualistic or pluralistic seem 
to be permeated by a strong monistic character (pp, 
75 - 76 ). 

This rendering of the Indian tradition can give the impression 
that the considerable variety within Indian philosophy consists 
in variations of the Vedanta system. Radhakrishnan frequently 
claims to be Sffering an entirely faithful account of non- 
VedSntic systems, but he nevertheless seems to find remarkable 
corroboration for his own idealistic monism in systems that 
seem to be emphasizing something quite different. 

0 Specifically, the entire theistic tradition, including the theistic 
passages in the Upanishads, the predominantly theistic mean¬ 
ing of the Bhagavadgita, and the explicitly theistic philosophy 
of Ramanuja, tend to be absorbed into an all-encompassing 
idealist or Vedfintic synthesis. Similarly, Radhakrishnan does 

8 “Fragments of a Confession," The Philosophy of S, Radhakrishnan, 
ed. Paul Arthur Sohilpp (New York: Tudor Publishing Company, 1952), 
P-11- 
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not give sufficient weight to the pluralist and dualist strains 
in the Indian tradition, and his interpretation of Buddhist 
philosophy is notoriously inadequate. 

By contrast, Radhakrishnan’s commentaries on the Upani- 
shads and the Brahma-Sutra, and his exposition of Sankara’s 
Advaita Vedanta (which occupies more than 200 pages in the 
second volume of his Indian Philosophy), are as accurate and 
as incisive as any interpretation to date. Furthermore, his 
highly positive reading of the Vedanta position and the rest 
of the Indian tradition in light of Vedanta have served as 
the most effective case for the fact that Indian philosophy is 
not Western nor is it nonsense. Throughout his writings 
Radhakrishnan has tried to show that the wisest course for 
Indian thinkers is to synthesize the best of the Indian and 
Western traditions. With Gandhi, Tagore, Aurobindo, and 
Bhagavan Das, Radhakrishnan seeks to draw from the West 
and from "the fountains of humanist idealism in India’s 
past” (p. 107). 

Overall, Radhakrishnan’s writings are still the most intelli¬ 
gible introduction to Indian philosophy, especially to the 
Upanishads, the Brahma-Sutra, and Sankara, the three key 
elements in Vedanta, the dominant school in Indian philosophy. 
The selections in the third part of this volume present Radha¬ 
krishnan’s Indian idealism and the components of the Vedantic 
system at their best. 

m 

As is characteristic of both idealism and Vedanta, Radha¬ 
krishnan’s epistemology (primarily his theory of intuition) and 
his metaphysics (primarily his theory of Brahman-l/mcm) are 
mutually dependent. Radhakrishnan’s case for intuition pre¬ 
supposes the reality of the Absolute or Brahman, the intuition 
of which is the source and object of all knowledge. Similarly, 
the metaphysical claims for Brahman, and the levels of reality 
which it includes, presuppose that great religious personalities, 
such as the seers (or fishn) whose insights are expressed in 
the Upanishads, have overcome mayd or the appearance of 
reality and have achieved the spiritual realization in which all 
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is Brahman. According to Radhakrishnan, recognition of the 
intuitive experience is precisely what characterizes Indian in 
contrast to Western philosophy; by valuing intuition over 
intellect, he is attempting to reverse what he considers to be 
the characteristically Western preference. 8 

This preference for intuition, however, is not without diffi¬ 
culties. Although he sharply distinguishes immediate or intui¬ 
tive knowledge from mediated knowledge, Radhakrishnan also 
has to admit, as Bergson did, that intellect is needed to express 
the intuitive experience in intelligible and cognitively signifi¬ 
cant terms: 

The immediacy of intuitive knowledge can be mediated 
through intellectual definition and analysis. We use in¬ 
tellect to test the validity of intuitions and communicate 
them to others. Intuition and intellect are complemen¬ 
tary. We have, of course, to recognise that intuition 
transcends the conceptual expressions as reality does not 
fit into categories. 4 

This passage well summarizes Radhakrishnan’s insistence that 
intuition both transcends conceptual expression and is yet 
“mixed with layers of interpretation.” The incompatibility 
of these two claims would be diminished if Radhakrishnan were 
more explicit concerning the transcendence, mediation, and 
conceptualization of intuition. Radhakrishnan’s most con¬ 
sistent general position is probably the following: intuitive ex¬ 
perience, whether philosophical or mystical, is expressible and 
has been expressed countless times, but these expressions are 
necessarily inadequate. So although intuition cannot be cap¬ 
tured by language, only language can preserve the import of 
intuitive experience and point to the ineffable quality and 
object of the experience. 

To his wise and thoroughly Bergsonian judgment that intui¬ 
tion can best be expressed by myth and image, literature and 
art, R adhakrishnan could have added that intuition is also 

* An Idealist View of Life (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1962), 
-p. 129. 

4 "Reply to Critics,’’ Schilpp, op. at., p. 794 - 
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expressed by moral ideals and religious beliefs; but then he 
cannot hold that intuitive experience is epistemologically true 
or privileged, Radhakrishnan uses this more appropriate lan¬ 
guage when he writes: 

The intuitive seer understands the variety of- theological 
doctrines and codes. They are but attempts to express 
the inexpressible, to translate into human words the music 
of the divine,® 

Thus, Radliakrishnan’s epistemology and metaphysics both 
derive from and point to his conception of the integrated or 
religious personality. The levels of knowledge and reality (in 
a parallelism that is thoroughly Platonic) are functions of the i 
mystic’s vision: “Knowledge of reality is to be won by spiritual! 
effort. One cannot think one’s way into reality, but only live 
into it,” 11 And again: 

Though philosophy is a system of thought, the experience 
it organises must be both rich and comprehensive. The 
vision of the philosopher is the reaction of his whole per¬ 
sonality to the nature of the experienced world_It is 

a mistake to think that the only qualifications for eluci¬ 
dating truth in the sphere of philosophy are purely intel¬ 
lectual. Only those whose lives are deep and rich light 
on the really vital syntheses significant for mankind. 7 

Appropriately, Radhakrishnan’s theory of reality is the very 
synthesis that the arehetypically “deep and rich” lives in the 
Vedantic tradition have spiritually discerned and philosophi¬ 
cally expressed, 

The philosophical expression of the Upanishadic and Vedftti- 
tic vision can be summarized by two models: Bmhman- 
Itmn (or the Absolute and Universal Self) and Brahman- 
Uvm (or the Absolute and God), In both models, m&yd (the 
empirical world, or the mysterious relation between Brahman 
and the world of change) is the polar opposite of Brahman. The 
following diagram may help to place these categories: 

s “Spirit in Man," Contemporary Indian Philosophy, eds. S. Radhakrifih- 
nan and J. H, Muirhead (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1958). p, 503. 

* An Idealist View of Life, p. 128, ■, ’■ 

7 Ibid., p. 182. 
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Brahman 



mays, 


Brahman is all; one without a second, May ah whatever falls 
short of Brahman in its absolute oneness. Atman and Ikara 
are two ways in which Brahman-in-the-world (or Saguna, in 
contrast to Nirguna Brahman) is absolutely one and apparently 
many, absolutely eternal and apparently temporal. The “ap¬ 
parent” in both cases is the mystery of existence called mdya. 

Essentially, mdya is ignorance {mdya) concerning the struc¬ 
ture of reality; “To look upon the world,as self-sufficient is to 
be caught in map” 8 Or again, map is failing to realize 
that the true self is not the empirical self (jiva), but is actually 
Atman— and, ultimately, Atman is Brahman. Note that Ra¬ 
dhakrishnan wants to establish a more positive relation between 
Brahman and the world, and Brahman and the self, than “the 
general Advaita tradition" had previously postulated. This is 
Radhakrishnan’s expressed aim of interpreting the doctrine of 
mdya “so as to save the world and give it a real meaning.” 0 

Similarly, Radhakrishnan interprets the doctrine, of karma 
so as to reconcile it with his view of history as creative evolution. 
In order to reconcile the apparent incompatibility of the Ad- 
vaitic theory of karma with his own emphasis on individual and 
historical creativity, Radhakrishnan constructs a theory of 
salvation in which kamd sets the terms of individual salvation, 
and evolution sets the terras for historical or universal salva¬ 
tion. In effect, karma refers to the conditions or possibilities 
for the future, both advances and inherent limitations: 

The law of karma says that each individual will get the 
return according to the energy he puts forth.... The 

8 Introduction, Brahma-Suira, p. 137. 

• “Reply to Critics," Bchilpp, op. cit., p, 800. 
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principle of karma has thus two aspects, a retrospective 
and a prospective, continuity with the past and creative 
freedom of the self. 10 

According to Radhakrishnan, then, karma refers to the fact 
that an individual is responsible for his own destiny, and 
ultimately for the destiny of all men. Consequently, the ulti¬ 
mate triumph of man depends upon the victory of selflessness 
and historical creativity; the same law of continuity applies 
to mankind over the entire course of human history as applies 
to the individual person. 

Furthermore, the karma of each soul is the primary deter¬ 
minant of the future possibilities for the course of human 
evolution. Radhakrishnan’s ideal, then, is for the individual 
to identify his own karma with the karma of all mankind. In 
accordance with the theory of Atman, the individual is not saved 
or liberated until he overcomes the distinction between his own 
salvation and the salvation of all men: “The soul is bound so 
long as it has a sense of mineness.” 11 These liberated souls 
are the agents of corporate salvation: 

God comes to self-expression through the regenerated indi¬ 
viduals. Till the end of the cosmic process is achieved, 
the individuals retain their distinction though they possess 
universality of spirit. 12 

Until the kamas of every individual are such that no more 
rebirths are necessary, the salvation of mankind remains an 
unachieved goal. But Radhak r is h nan seems confident that this 
goal will be achieved. He writes: 

Rebirth is not an eternal recurrence leading nowhere, but 
a movement from man the animal to man the divine, a 
unique beginning to a unique end, from wild life in the 
jungle to a future Kingdom of God. 18 

Radhakrishnan believes that man can and must bring about 
the conditions that will create this future Kingdom of God, 

10 An Idealist View of Life, p, 276, 

11 Introduction, Brahma-Sutra, p, 158. 

11 "Reply to Critics," Schilpp, op, oil., p, 799. 

u Introduction, BrahmfrMra, p. 193, 
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or what he also calls “The World’s Unborn Soul.” The surest 
paths toward the realization of this goal are those included in 
the Hindu view of life. 


IV 

Even though Radhakrishnan tends to identify the Hindu and 
VedSntist points of view, the term Hinduism nevertheless refers 
to a religious rather than a philosophical position. As Radha¬ 
krishnan remarks in his Hindu View of Life, "Hinduism is more 
a way of life than a form of thought.” 14 Accordingly, the sec¬ 
tion on his “Hindu View” treats the concept of dharma, or 
the various religious, ethical, and social duties governing a 
Hindu’s life, and yoga, or the various ways and' disciplines by 
which the Hindu seeks the goal of moksa or release from the 
chain of rebirth. Dharma and yoga, when combined with belief 
in the authority of the Vedas as interpreted by the Brahmins 
and belief in the doctrine of karma, are perhaps the most 
comprehensive and the most essential aspects of the Hindu 
tradition. 

Radhakrishnan considers dharma to be “a word of protean 
significance,” 16 and explains that it is the concept under which 
the Hindu “brings the forms and activities which shape and 
sustain human life.” 16 In the narrower sense of the term, 
dharma is one of the four ends of life, along with artha (wealth), 
Icama (love or pleasure), and mok?a (or spiritual freedom). 
More comprehensively, dharma is “the whole duty of man in 
relation to the fourfold purposes of life.” 17 What is here 
referred to as “the whole duty” could as accurately be termed 
“the integral duty” or “the duty of the integrated personality.” 
Following the logical implications of his theory of integral 
experience, Radhakrishnan conceives of dharma as “the com- 

14 The Hindu Vim of Life (New York: Macmillan Company, 1962), 

p, 58. 

11 S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1959), p. 105. 

u Ibid. 

n Ibid., p. 107. See also Introduction, Brahma-Sutra, p, 154: Dharma 
in a wide sense is used to connote all the means for the achievement of 
the different ends of life.” 
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plete rule df life, the harmony of the whole man who finds a 
right and just law of his living” (p. 191), 

Just as . the ideal personality, according to Eadhakrishnan, 
is integrated both internally and in relation to his environment, 
dharma “has two sides: the social and the individual, the varna 
dhama and the dsrama dharma" (p. 193), Further, Radha¬ 
krishnan relates his theory of dharma to the theory of reality, 
especially to the theory of the universal-self: 

Dhama tells us that while our. life is in the first instance 
for our own satisfaction, it is more essentially for tho 
community and most of all for that universal self which 
is in each of us and all beings (p. 191). 

Thus, dhama is the obligation to become a universal self; it 
is also the realization of the Brahman-liman unity in a cul¬ 
tural as well as in an individual context. In this sense, dhama 
comes to mean the ideal of the summum bonum of human life. 
In Radhakrishnan’s view, the ideals of civilization are gener¬ 
ated and prescribed by dhama. He writes: 

The difference between the half-civilised and the civilised 
is all the distance between a narrow self-regarding indi¬ 
vidualism controlled by the animal impulses of self- 
preservation, self-assertion, and self-satisfaction and the 
self-forgetful universalism devoted to the good of the 
whole. It is the transformation of the individual into 
the universal outlook, the linking up of our daily life with 
the eternal purpose that makes us truly human. 18 

What Radhakrishnan here calls “the truly human” presup¬ 
poses the Upanishadic or Vedantic theory of man, and the 
possibility of realizing that “eternal purpose” presupposes the 
various ways or disciplines called yogas. 

Radhakrishnan’s interpretive version of yoga resembles his 
theory of dhama in that both of these concepts are assumed 
to be both Indian and universal. Although he presents yoga 
as a universal rather than as an exclusively Indian discipline, 

1S S. Hadhakriahnan, KalU—or the Future of Civilisation (Bombay: 
Hind Kitabs, 1956), p. 31, 
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Radhakrishnan nevertheless attributes the greatest advances 
in this discipline to the Hindu tradition. He suggests that 
yoga harnesses man’s energies “by the most intense concentra¬ 
tion of personality,” and thereby forces “the passage from the 
narrow ego to the transcendental personality.” 10 The basis 
for this theory of yoga is Radhakrishnan’s metaphysics of the 
integrated personality, and the function of yoga, like the func¬ 
tion of metaphysics, is the' realization of the unity of Atman 
and Brahman. Man is not necessarily liberated by yoga or 
dhama any more than by metaphysics; but yoga, like dhama, 
is the discipline that makes Radhakrishnan’s metaphysics a 
means to liberation. Radhakrishnan notes: “Man is not saved 
by metaphysics. Spiritual life involves a change of conscious¬ 
ness.” 2,1 There are at least three ways , margas or yogas, by 
which this change of consciousness can be effected, but accord¬ 
ing to Radhakrishnan, all of these lead to jmna-yoga or the way 
of knowledge: 

We can distinguish certain broad ways to man’s realisa¬ 
tion, the kama-mdrga, the way of work, bhakti-marga, 
the way of devotion, the dhydnamdrga, the way of medi¬ 
tation. All these lead to jftdna, wisdom or enlightenment. 
All yoga is one and includes the different aspects of work, 
devotion and knowledge (p. 222). 

For each of these margas, the model is the exceptional person¬ 
ality, whether the exemplar of the faithful performance of one’s 
duty, the religious devotee, or the contemplative; in each case, 
the goal is the kind of knowledge which is conducive to, and 
ultimately identical with, molga or liberation. To a greater or 
lesser extent, each personality in the long line of Indian m- 
tdras, holy men, and contemporary leaders, exemplifies one or 
more margas. In some respects, Radhakrishnan’s presentation 
of contemporary personalities such as Tagore, Gandhi, and 
Nehru is more revealing than his accounts of traditional figures 
such as Gautama Buddha, Sankara, Ramanuja, or Ramana 
Maharshi. 

u Introduction, Bhagavadgm (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1953), 
P- So- 

m Introduction, Brahma-Sulra, p. 107. 
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Radhakrishnan’s ideals <. the integrated personality and the 
syntheses of. the Indian and universal, the spiritual and human¬ 
istic, are variously personified by Rabindranath Tagore, Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi, and Jawaharlal Nehru. In each of these 
figures Radhakrishnan finds a particular set of laudable qual¬ 
ities roughly corresponding to the Idealist, the Hindu, and the 
world-cultural points of view. Tagore’s music, art, and litera¬ 
ture celebrate a .spiritual and transcendental view of the world 
that combines traditional Indian values and contemporary 
Western humanism. Gandhi’s life and thought are arche- 
typically Hindu in their commitment to dharm and discipline. 
Nehru represents “the age to come, the age of world men with 
world compassion” (p. 284). To each in his own way the text 
which Radhakrishnan invokes for Gandhi might be applied to 
the others as well: “Whatever being there is endowed with 
glory and grace and vigour, know that to have sprung from a 
fragment of My splendor” (p. 277). 

What is perhaps most significant about Radhakrishnan’s 
treatment of these figures (and many others 2l ) is that he finds 
them to be exemplars of the Indian habit of attempting to 
synthesize conflicting philosophical, religious, and cultural 
ideals, Obviously, Radhakrishnan’s emphasis on the synthetic 
and universal relies on very broad philosophical, religious 
and oultural ideals; his task is to find ideals that are broad 
enough to be universal without being abstract or empty. Fig¬ 
ures like Tagore, Gfindhi, and Nehru help to give content to 
some of the ideals espoused in Radhakrishnan’s Idealist and 
Hindu views of life. 

Similarly, Radhakrishnan tries to conceive of religion in a 
way that does justice both to its universal and to its parochial 
aspects, His essays on “Religion and Religions” (1952) and 
“Creative Religions” (1956) presuppose both the diversity of 
religious traditions and something that he considers to be essen¬ 
tial to all religion; this clement, as noted in “My Search for 

31 See Radhakrislman's essays on Bhagavan Sri Raraana and Sri Ra- 
makrishna in Great Indians, ed. D. S. Sarma (Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 
1949 ). 
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Truth,” is concerned not with creeds or codes, but with "an 
j insight into reality” (p. 51). Radhakrishnan conceives of the 

Hindu tradition more as a way of life than as a form of thought, 
but in light of his conception of religion, the Hindu view of 
life clearly involves a commitment to the ultimate unity of the 
self and the rest of the created world within Brahman. What 
Radhakrishnan considers to be the essence of religion would 
seem to be scarcely distinguishable from the view of reality 
j and disciplines that characterize the Idealist and Hindu views. 

It is a short step from Radhakrishnan’s Idealist and Hindu 
views to his vision of a world community. As he explains: 
“Human progress lies in an increasing awareness of the uni¬ 
versal working in man.” 22 According to Radhakrishnan, the 
universal is realized through the labors of fallible but selfless 
men such as Tagore, Gandhi, and Nehru. He views these three 
as exemplars of his own conviction that "man is not a detached 
spectator of a progress immanent in human history, but an 
active agent remoulding the world nearer to his ideals. Every 
age is much what we choose to make it” (p. 50). Thus, we 
can understand his conviction that “Hinduism is more a way 
of life than a form of thought” (p. 21). It is in this context 
that Radhakrishnan understands and offers an appreciation of 
Tagore, Gandhi, and Nehru. 

35 An Idealist View of Life, p, 273. 
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Editor’s Note 


The Editor has assumed extreme discretionary power in elimi¬ 
nating most of the footnotes from the selections in chapters III 
and IV. Those notes which substantially affect the argument 
of the text and those which seem to be especially revealing or 
interesting to the reader have been retained; the vast majontj 
of the notes, however, are not of immediate import to the 
nonspecialist. It is assumed that the scholar will want to work 
with the original texts, and the serious student is likewise urged 
to consult the original editions of the works in question, The 
Principal Upanishads, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, 
and The Brahma-Sutra , and to make full use of Radhakrishnan s 
scholarly and suggestive references to Indian and Western 
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My Search for Truth * 


I. EARLY YEARS 

I was bom on September 5 , 1888 , at a small place, Tirutani, 
forty miles to the north-west of Madras, in South India, the 
second child of Hindu parents, who were conventional in their 
religious outlook. I have not had any advantages of birth or 
of wealth. The early years of my life till twelve were spent in 
Tirutani and Tirupati, both famous as pilgrim centres. I 
cannot account for the fact that from the time I knew myself 
I have had firm faith in the reality of an unseen world behind 
the flux of phenomena, a world which we apprehend not with 
the senses but with the mind, and even when I was faced by 
grave difficulties, this faith has remained unshaken. A medi¬ 
tative frame of mind is perhaps responsible for my love of 
loneliness. Side by side with my outward activities, there is 
in me an inner life of increasing solitude in which I love to 
linger. Books, the vistas they unveil, and the dreams they 
awaken, have been from the beginning my constant and un¬ 
failing companions. I am not quite at home in the conventional 
social functions by which life’s troubles are tempered to most 
of us. When I am in company, unless it be with one or two 
who know me well, it is with an effort that I get along, But 
I have an almost uncanny knack of putting myself m rapport 
with any individual, high or low, old or young, if the need 
arises. While I am essentially shy and lonely, I pass for a 
social and sociable man. My withdrawn nature and social ti¬ 
midity have given me a reputation that I am difficult to know. 
Again, I am said to be cold and strong-willed, while I know 
that I am the opposite of it. I am capable of strong and pro¬ 
found emotions, which I generally tend to conceal. I am 

* From VcrgiliuH Ferm, ed. Religion in Transition (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1937), pp. 11-59. 
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nervously organised, sensitive, and highstrung. If with an un¬ 
stable, sensitive nature and ordinary intellectual gifts I ave 
not yet made a mess of this life, and if the editor thinks it worth 
his while to ask me to contribute an autobiographical essay o 
this volume, it is due to good luck, When Napoleon’s eagle 
eye flashed down the list of officers proposed for promotion to 
higher rank, he used to scribble in the margin of a name Is 
he lucky?’ I have luck, and it is this that has protected me 
thus far. It is as if a great pilot had been steering my ship 
through the innumerable rocks and shoals on which other barks 
had made shipwreck. The major guidance. I think, decisions 
of my life have been taken under a sort of plan, and prepare, 
and yet when the choice is made, I have a feeling that an in¬ 
visible hand has been guiding me for purposes other than my 
own, I do not, however, pretend that I enjoy the special care 
of providence. Such a feeling, if it means more than the simple 
truth that the Supreme has an individual interest in and a 
delicate care for human beings, that its love is individual, 
immediate, and intimate, is an irrational prejudice. While I 
attribute the little success I have achieved to this luck or 
guidance, I do not want to shift the blame for my failures to 
ill luck or circumstances, My achievements are not entiiely 
my own, but my mistakes are in large part due to my own 
folly or weakness. 

II. HOME LIFE 

I have often been reminded in later years of Hegel’s saying 
that a man has made up his account with this life when he has 
work that suits him and a wife whom he loves. While men 
fill their feverish days with politics and business, love affairs 
and worldly careers, and drain to its dregs the enchanting cup 
of life, women, who are less sophisticated and so closer to 
reality, perceive that the true meaning of life is not exhausted 
by its obvious routine, They cling to the deeper and more 
ultimate reality in the light of which life no longer seems con¬ 
tingent and mediocre. In the battle between the naturalists 
and the idealists, between those who affirm that only those 
things are real which can he touched and handled and those 
who believe, in addition, in the reality of eternal values, the 
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women of India are found conspicuously fighting on the side 
of the latter. By example rather than by precept, by their 
life rather than by their words, they lend an importance and 
depth of meaning to the passing events which form so large a 
part of our daily life. Though many of my class and generation 
were married earlier than it is usual in Western countries, 
these early marriages were not unsuccessful. The Hindu ideal 
of a wife, exalted and exacting, still has a strong hold on un¬ 
sophisticated Hindu women, ‘If he is faithless, I must be 
faithful. If he is shaken, I must abide. If he sees another, I 
must await his return’. If there is a taint in this blind devo¬ 
tion, then there is a taint in the Eternal who loves us with 
the same love, awaiting us patient and unwearied, when we 
return, weary with false pleasures, to him. A pure unquestion¬ 
ing love that triumphs over the weaknesses of the loved one 
is perhaps the greatest gift of heaven. Full of tenderness and 
deep affection as Indian married life is, its value can be greatly 
increased by suitable changes in the social institutions which 
have become stabilised by the unwillingness of legislatures to 
interfere with social customs. The only security which Indian 
women have against the breaking of their bodies and minds 
is the goodwill of their husbands and this is not enough in 
our present conditions. 

III. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

I had my school and college career in Christian missionary 
institutions. At an impressionable period of my life, I became 
familiar not only with the teaching of the New Testament, 
but with the criticisms levelled by Christian missionaries on 
Hindu beliefs and practices. My pride as a Hindu roused by 
the enterprise and eloquence of Swami Vivekananda was deeply 
hurt by the treatment accorded to Hinduism in missionary 
institutions. It was difficult for me to concede that Hindu 
ascetics and teachers who preserved for our world a living con¬ 
tact with the classical culture of India, which is at the root of 
much that we know and almost all that we practise, were hot 
truly religious. Even the poor illiterate villagers with their 
ancient household traditions and religious observances seemed 
to me to be more familiar with the spiritual mystery enveloping 
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this world than the emancipated, comfort-minded intellectuals 
eager for life and, adventure, They were aware of the ancient 
truths and maxims which the spectacle of human life has sug¬ 
gested to thinking minds in all ages, Life is short and happi¬ 
ness uncertain. Death comes to all, prince and peasant alike. 
True knowledge is to know one’s own ignorance. Contentment 
is better than riches, and a mind at peace with itself is worth 
more than the applause of assemblies. The superstitious In¬ 
dian woman may have her haunting fears but, thanks to cen¬ 
turies of training, she has a noble dignity, a tender refinement, 
and a mental poise and magnanimity which many of her more 
intellectual contemporaries lack. The village pilgrim who 
spends all his earnings to have a bath in the Ganges or a 
darkn of the deity at Puri, who undertakes weary marches 
through toil and suffering to Benares or Kailas, has an innate 
conviction that man does not live by bread alone. Our age 
is a sophisticated one. In its superior fashion it laughs at gods 
and ghosts, values and ideals. It is too clever to take these 
outworn superstitions seriously, but the illiterate Hindus who 
are foolish enough to perceive that these things are the symbols 
of thoughts beyond the reach of our rational minds do not 
merit our derision, I know that the people of India are ‘the 
victims of paralysing superstitions, but I cannot believe that 
they are devoid of religious sense. Every mother teaches her 
child that if he is to grow up religiously, he must love God, 
abstain from sin, and be full of sympathy and help to those 
who are in trouble. We have invented innumerable ways of 
spending the time allotted to us. May it not be that the way 
of the primitive Hindu is not the least wise of these? To dwell 
on the contemplation of eternal ideas, to struggle to behold 
the divine with the eye of the mind and to feed on the shadows 
of perfection, is that an ignoble life? 

My religious sense did not allow me to speak a rash or a 
profane word of anything which the soul of man holds or has 
held sacred. This attitude of respect for all creeds, this ele¬ 
mentary, good manners in matters of spirit, is bred into the 
marrow of one’s bones by the Hindu tradition, by its experience 
of centuries. Religious tolerance marked the, Hindu culture 
from its very beginnings. When the Vedic Aryans came into 
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contact with people professing other creeds, they soon adjusted 
themselves to the new elements. The Vedic religion received 
incalculable material and impulse for the determining of its 
own unique character through the re-shaping of its foreign 
elements. The famous Hindu scripture, Bhagavadgita, declares 
that if one has faith and devotion to the other gods, it is faith 
and devotion to the supreme One, though not in the prescribed 
way. . The end of religion is an essential knowledge of God. 
Doctrines about God are only guides to the seekers who have 
not reached the end. They represent God under certain 
images, as possessing certain attributes and not as He is in 
himself. For example, in Christendom, God the Father gave 
place to God the Mother in the Middle Ages as in Mariolatry 
when she was said to be ‘Queen of Heaven, who, can do all 
that she wills’. No formula can confine God. Besides, the 
knowledge .we are capable of receiving depends on the stage of 
our development. A great truth cannot be imparted to one 
who possesses a narrower one answering to the measure of his 
capacity. If the life is deepened, the imperfect truth gives 
place to the more perfect one. The true teacher helps us to 
deepen our insight, not alter our view. He gives us a better 
access to our own scriptures for ‘the path men take from every 
side is mine’. The different religions are not rival or competing 
forces, but fellow labourers in the same great task. God has 
not left Himself without witness among any people. Clement 
of Alexandria allows that there was always a natural manifes¬ 
tation of the one Almighty God amongst all right-thinking 
men. Bred in such beliefs, I was somewhat annoyed that truly 
religious people—as many Christian missionaries undoubtedly 
were—could treat as subjects for derision doctrines that others 
held in deepest reverence. This unfortunate practice has, in 
my opinion, little support in the teaching or example of Jesus, 
though some of his later followers encouraged it. Religious 
truth outside the biblical revelation was according to Augustine 
a work of the devil, a caricature perpetrated by demons. 
Serious students of comparative religion are impressed by the 
general revelation of God. All truth about God has its source 
in God. The conception of a unique revelation, of a chosen 
people is contrary to the love and justice of God. It is a pet 
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fancy of the piouB that their own religion is the flower of the 
development of religion, its final end into which all others 
converge. In the new world order such a view of spiritual 
monopolies has no place. 

The challenge of Christian critics impelled me to make a 
study of Hinduism and find out what is living and what is 
dead in it. The spirit of the times, in which India, so to say, 
was turning in its sleep, strengthened this resolve. The phi¬ 
losophy courses for the B.A, and the M.A. degrees in- the 
Madras University did not demand any acquaintance with 
the Indian systems of thought and religion. Even to-day In¬ 
dian philosophy forms a very minor part of philosophical studies 
in Indian Universities. In partial fulfilment of the conditions 
for the M.A. degree examination, I prepared a thesis on the 
Ethics of the Vedanta, which was intended to be a reply to the 
charge that the Vedanta system had no room for ethics. At 
the time (1908) when I was only a young student of twenty, 
the publication of a book with my name on the title-page 
excited me a great deal, though now, when I look back upon the 
juvenile and rhetorical production, I am ashamed that I ever 
wrote, it. My great surprise, however, was that my distin¬ 
guished teacher, Professor A. G, Hogg, the present Principal 
of the Madras Christian College, a thinker of great penetration 
in theological matters, awarded me a testimonial, which I still 
treasure, in which he expressed himself thus: 'The thesis which 
he prepared in the second year of his study for this degree 
shows a remarkable understanding of the main aspects of the 
philosophical problem, a capacity for handling easily a complex 
argument besides more than the average mastery of good 
English’, All the same, that little essay indicates the general 
trend of my thought. Religion must establish itself as a ra¬ 
tional way of living. If ever the spirit is to be at home in this 
world and not merely a prisoner or a fugitive, secular founda¬ 
tions must be laid deep and preserved worthily. Religion must 
express itself in reasonable thought, fruitful action, and right 
social institutions. 

From April, 1909, when I was appointed to the Department 
of Philosophy in the Madras Presidency College, I have been 
a teacher of Philosophy and engaged in the serious study of 
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Indian philosophy and religion. I soon became convinced that 
religion is an autonomous form of experience which cannot be 
confused with anything else, not. even with morality though 
it cannot help expressing itself in a high code of morality 
Religion is essentially a concern of the inner life, Its end is 
to secure spiritual certainty which lifts life above meaningless 
existence or dull despair. It must be judged by its own stan¬ 
dard, whether it gives security to values, meaning to life 
confidence to adventure. Its roots lie in the spirit of man 
deeper than feeling, will, or intellect. The deepest depths of 
the soul reflect the divine, when they are kept undimmed. 
'God has put eternity into the heart of man', says the Preacher! 
The sense of the infinite is the basis of religion. This sense is 
not satisfied with what the eyes see or the ears hear. When 
cultivated, it introduces us into a higher world than the ma¬ 
terial. A man may be highly moral, practise virtue scrupu¬ 
lously, but if faith and hope in the spiritual direction of the 
universe are not there, he is not a religious man. Religion is 
that knowledge of the essential nature of reality, that insight 
or penetration which satisfies not only a more or less powerful 
intellectual impulse in us, but that which gives to our very 
being the point of contact which it needs for its vital power, for 
the realisation of its true dignity, for its saving. To this end 
intense spiritual labour and moral activity are needed. To have 
a vision of God requires a pure heart. To know the truth, not 
learning but the heart of a child is needed. The ethical has a 
prominent place in the process of the purification of the mind 
by which communion with God is brought about. When the 
goal is reached, the spirit shines through and illuminates the 
whole life, filling it with ethical character and vital energy. 

Whatever may bo the Hindu practice, Hindu religion cannot 
be regarded as unworldly or otherworldly. According to it, 
the aim of religion is to attain a knowledge or a vision of God 
and the aim of ethics is to remake human life into the mould 
of the unseen. 1 he two are bound up with each other. The 
consciousness of the infinite spirit is the impulse to the ideal. 
It expresses itself in a burning passion for righteousness and 
purity. The sense of the spiritual and the longing for right- 
eousncss go together. 
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A verse in the Mahabharata says that the mark of the Aryan 
is not learning, not religion, but conduct alone. Philosophy 
in India is not an abstract study remote from the life of man. 
It is intimately woven into the texture of human existence. 
The civilisation of India is an effort to embody philosophical 
wisdom in social life. My occasional contributions to learned 
magazines like th'e International Journal of Ethics, Monisl, 
Quest, had for their objective the establishing of the ethical 
character of the Hindu religion. Spiritual values are realised 
on earth through the empiric means of family love, of, love and 
friendship, of loyalty and reverence. To the truly religious, all 
life is a sacrament, Modern attempts to improve the general 
condition of the community, to transform society so that hope 
and happiness might be brought within the reach of the needy 
and the down-trodden, are not inconsistent with the Hindu 
religion but are . demanded by it. 

It is urged often that belief in the illusory character of the 
world associated with the Hindu religion conflicts with ethical 
seriousness; It is wrong to interpret the meaning of the doc¬ 
trine of maya in a way that affects the urgency of the ethical 
demand. The doctrine of m&ya declares that the world is 
dependent on and derived from the ultimate reality. It has 
the character of perpetual passing away, while the real is exempt 
from change, It has therefore a lower status than the Supreme 
itself, In no case is its existence to be confused with illusory 
being or non-existence. Even Sankara, who advocates the 
theory of maya, carefully distinguishes the phenomenal existence 
of the world from the being of Brahman and the non-being of 
dreams, illusions, etc. Besides, many other interpreters of the 
Vedanta repudiate the doctrine of maya even in this limited 
sense, 

In regard to my views on Hindu ethics and the doctrine of 
maya, I found great support in the writings of Rabindranath 
Tagore. The results, of my study of his works (translated into 
English) are embodied in a book which Macmillan (London) 
brought out in 1918, This book, which has all the faults of 
immature youth, secured on the whole a friendly reception. 
The poet himself was extremely generous, He wrote in De¬ 
cember 1918: ‘Though my criticism of a book that concerns 
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me may not be seriously accepted, I can say that it has sur¬ 
passed my expectation. The earnestness of your endeavour 
and your penetration have amazed me, and I'am thankful to 
you for the literary grace of its language which is so beautifully 
free from all technical jargon and a mere display of scholarship’. 

In 1918 I was appointed Professor of Philosophy in the new 
University of Mysore. My previous studies inclined me to 
accept a spiritual, non-dogmatic view of religion. It is not a 
private revelation or what is imposed by public authority, but 
what springs naturally from the light of reason and the insight 
of experience. I was persuaded that philosophy led us to a 
spiritual or, what I then called, an absolutist view of religion. 
If philosophy is employed to lend support to a pluralistic 
idealism which looks upon God as the President of the Im¬ 
mortals and human individuals as eternal spirits who will re¬ 
tain for all time their unique irreplaceable significance, it is 
influenced by our religious prepossessions. I published a series 
of articles in Mind on M. Bergson’s philosophy, pointing out 
that he was an absolutist. From a similar standpoint I ex¬ 
amined the philosophical views of Leibniz, James Ward, Wil¬ 
liam James, Rudolf Eucken, Hastings Rashdall, Bertrand 
Russell, Lord Balfour, etc., and pointed out that their implicit 
support of pluralism or pluralistic theism is traceable to the 
interference of religion with the pursuit of philosophy. This 
thesis was set forth in an ambitious work on The Reign of 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy (Macmillan, 1920). It 
had a very warm reception. Noted critics praised it beyond 
its merits. Apart from many favourable reviews by men of 
established reputation in philosophy like J. II. Muirhead, J, S. 
Mackenzie, and J. M. E. McTnggart, among others, Professor 
Hinman of America in his presidential address to the American 
Philosophical Association selected for treatment “Two Repre¬ 
sentative Idealists, Boaanquct and Radhakrishnan”. To be 
coupled with Boaanquct is an honour which more eminent men 
would covet The book was used by students in metaphysics 
not only in Indian universities, but in several British and 
American ones, and I became somewhat known as a writer on 
philosophy. 

In 1921 I was appointed to the most important philosophy 
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chair in India, King George V Chair of Mental and Moral 
Science in the University of Calcutta. 'Professor J. H. Muir- 
head, to whom I owe more than I can tell, invited me to write 
a systematic and readable account of Indian philosophy, for 
his famous ‘Library of Philosophy’. I put together my studies 
on this subject, which occupied'me from 1908, and published 
the two volumes which are now in their second edition. I he 
task of bringing together a multitude of minute particulars 
into a creative and cumulative relationship is not an easy one. 
My ambition in this work was not only to chronicle but to 
interpret, to show the interconnection of the different views, 
to render the vibration of life. Besides, in aU philosophical 
interpretation the right method is to interpret thinkers at their 
best, in the light of what they say in their moments of clearest 
insight. There is no reason why philosophical writers should 
not be judged as other creative artists are, at least in the mam, 
on the basis of their finest inspirations. To understand a great 
thinker, we must have enough sympathy to imagine ourselves 
as standing in his place, possessing his information, cherishing 
his beliefs, feeling his emotions. So long as we keep reminding 
ourselves that we are -modem and that these ancients had 
faults and passions that we do not share, we can never achieve 
more than caricatures of these thinkers. Humility is the 
mother of all writing, even though that writing may relate to 
the history of philosophy. I am happy that I helped, to some 
extent, in the endeavour to take Hindu thought again into the 
general stream of human thought. There was a time when it 
was regarded as something quaint, strange, antiquated, in - 
capable of playing a part in the world’s spiritual awakenmg. 
But that impression is slowly disappearing. Ancient Indians 
do not belong to a different species from ourselves. We find 
from an actual study of their views that they ask questions 
and find answers analogous in their diversity to some of the 
more important currents in modern thought. Indian philosophy 
is now recognised as an important branch of study and even 
the editors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (14 th ed.) found 
some space for it and asked me to write the article on ‘Indian 
Philosophy’. , 

Through my articles in the Hihbert Journal, I was brought- 
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into contact with its editor, Dr. L. P. Jacks, late Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, who graciously invited me to give 
the Upton Lectures on The Hindu View of Life, in 1926, in 
his college. I was enabled to accept his invitation, as the 
University of Calcutta deputed me to represent it at the Con¬ 
gress of the Universities of the British Empire in June, 1926, 
and the International Congress of Philosophy at the Harvard 
University in September, 1926. This was my first visit to 
Europe and America and I have the most pleasant recollections 
of it. The very warm reception which I had in Oxford and 
Cambridge, in Harvard and Princeton, in Yale and Chicago, 
and many other places, is fixed in my mind. 

In the lectures on The Hindu View of Life I represent Hin¬ 
duism as a progressive historical movement still in the making. 
Its adherents are not custodians of a deposit, but runners 
carrying a lighted torch. The weaknesses of the Hindu faith 
which have drawn the institution into disgrace and are to-day 
blocking the way for social advance are due to a confusion 
between tradition and truth. We must preserve the spirit of 
truth which will guide us into all truth. God does not say 
‘I am Tradition’, but he says ‘I am Truth’. Truth is greater 
than its greatest teachers. We must realise that the history 
of the race is strewn with customs and institutions which were 
invaluable at first and deadly afterwards. Gross abuses which 
still survive require to be cut off with an unsparing hand, 
Hinduism insists on the upward striving, not only in the sphere 
of morals but in that of intellect. It is not to be regarded as 
either pessimistic or fatalistic. The law of karma affirms the 
implicit presence of the past in the present. When we uncon¬ 
sciously or mechanically follow the impulses of the past, we 
are not exercising our freedom, But we are free when our 
persona] subject becomes the ruling centre. It is not necessary 
for me to refer to the different criticisms urged against the 
Hindu faith since the chief of them are considered in that book. 

At the Philosophical Congress held at Harvard University 
in September, 1926, the lack of spiritual note in modern civilisa¬ 
tion was the theme of my address to the general meeting, an 
idea which I set forth in some detail in a small book called 
Kalki—or the Future of Civilisation. In the last few decades 
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the world has been transformed so rapidly and completely at | 

any rate in its superficial aspects. Science helps us to build up | 

our outer life, but another discipline is necessary to strengthen 
and refine the living spirit. Though we have made enormous 
progress in knowledge and scientific inventions, we are not above 
the level of past generations in ethical and spiritual life. In 
some respects we have perhaps declined from their standards. 

Our natures are becoming mechanised; void within, we are 
reduced to mere atoms in a community, members of a mob. 
Behaviourist psychology teaches us that man has no inwardness 
and can be understood completely from the Standpoint of the 
observer, 

Some of the recent attempts at the re-planning of society 
are attended with this danger. Though .man has compelled 
the world to minister to his needs, though the application of 
modern science to production and distribution enables us to 
provide the possibilities of material well-being for all and make 
poverty an anachronism, still large numbers of . men are suf¬ 
fering from poverty and starvation. This chaotic condition is 
due to a. lack of fellowship' and co-operation. The Russian 
experiment, whatever we may think of it, is at least an honest 
attempt to secure for all an equal share in things which con¬ 
stitute the physical basis of life. The glaring contrasts of 
poverty and wealth are not accepted by them as inevitable. 

Even Fascism is labouring to build up a true communal life 
and effect a more equitable distribution of power, wealth, and 
opportunity. Only the unfortunate result of these attempts is 
mutual conflict and suppression of individual liberty. There 
is a standardisation of souls, a loss of self-confidence, a tendency 
to seek salvation in herds, Not only is the individual robbed 
of His freedom to order his life as he wills, he is also deprived of 
the liberty to think as he will and express his. thoughts and 
opinions, Society has Income a prison. That there is a real 
feeling for humanity in these desperate attempts to check the 
economic exploitation of the masses, one can readily admit. 

But if it is to be achieved by the other, exploitation of the 
baser passions of human nature,.its selfishness and:hatred, its 
insolence and fanaticism, the ideal order will be an inhuman 
one. Let us by all means establish a just economic order, but 
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let us also note that the economic man is not the whole man 
For a complete human being, we require the cultivation of the 
grace and joy of souls overflowing in love and devotion and free 
service of a regenerated humanity. If we wish to realise the 
reign of law and justice in this world, it is to enable the soul to 
gam inward peace. Physical efficiency and intellectual alert¬ 
ness are dangerous if spiritual illiteracy prevails. Aldons 
Huxley s Brave New World gives us a picture of perfect; adapta¬ 
tion of means to ends which will mean at the same time the 
breeding of men and women in bottles, the disappearance of 
aU family life, of art and literature, of philosophy and religion, 
the death of all tlungs of the spirit. The elimination of the 
inner world of personal experience is not a sign of progress 
The present crisis of civilisation is the direct result of the 
loosening hold of ethical and spiritual ideals. 

We see things happening in the civilised world to-day that 
recall the worst phases of the Dark Ages. New gods of race 
and nation are set up in the place of God who is dethroned. 
The souls of men are poisoned and perverted by collective 
myths. They control their loyalties, present apocalyptic hopes, 
demand an intense and passionate devotion to a goal outside 
and greater than the self and serve as religions which have the 
power to give luminous meaning to life and stir the will to 
action. The few who have the perception of the unity of man¬ 
kind and feel the happiness and misery of a neighbouring people 
as though it were their own are swamped by the millions who 
are taught to accustom themselves to the idea of humanity 
as an assemblage of combatant communities whose strength is 
tested through war. The perilous rivalries of national states 
are accompanied by a furious competition in armaments. It 
is no use deceiving ourselves that armaments are not meant 
to be used. We cannot help using them any more than an 
animal eating food can help throwing out filth. At the rate 
at which preparations for war are proceeding and men’s pas¬ 
sions are stirred, a catastrophe compared with which the last 
war was only a picnic seems to be drawing near. 

It is not, however, the part of wisdom to accept the collapse 
as inevitable and abandon all struggle against it. It would be 
the surest way of bringing it about. Nothing is inevitable in 
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and it is our duty to investigate then causes, _ 

There is something fundamentally defective in ^present 
organisation of society. It is not sufficiently democratic. The . 
basis of democracy is the recognition of the dignity of human 
beings It affirms that no individual is .good enough to be 
rusted with absolute power over another and no na ion is 
good enough to rule another, But the present organisaUoni of 
society, national and international, works on the■ pnwjfo hat 
the strong do what they can and the weak suffer what they 
must. The clashing standards of value and the contradictory 
schemes of life embodied in the nation state and the Com- 
munist doctrine are crude and cumbrous attempts to shape a 
better future for the menaced groups and individuals. A deep, 
uncontrollable restlessness stirs the illiterate and down-trodden 
millions the world over. They are coming mto a new con¬ 
sciousness of their rights and are clamouring to wrest them 
from the hands of their exploiters. Those who are giving ma¬ 
terial and moral support to dictatorships in Europe were born 
into and grew up in a world of strife, suffering, and confusion, 
and in the case of Germany, of political humiliation, with the 
memories of defeat and disaster in their minds and hearts. 
Dictatorships are political devices born of despair. 

The League of Nations has been tried in the balance and 
found wanting. It has turned out an instrument in the hands 
of the stronger nations to maintain the status quo and opposo 
those who demand change. Nominally international, it is 
worked by people who think and act nationally. These speak 
of peace and collective security, integrity of small nations, ami 
the plighted word when it serves their interest. The desire 
of the dominant powers to secure their colonial possessions, of 
the victorious powers to hang on to the spoils of victory, is 
dressed up as love of peace and superiority to nationalism. 
The high priests at Geneva are like the patriarchs of the past, 
conservative, dogmatic defenders of established injustices, and 
not reshapers of the world- in the light of justice and freedom 
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for all. History is revolutionary, and the League as it works 
at present is a negation of history. It does not take account 
of the movement of mind, the stream of ideas, the pace and 
direction in which life and time are flowing. Dynamic and 
ambitious nations eager to effect changes in the status quo 
withdraw from the League to resume unrestrained liberty of 
political action. They declare that justice comes first and peace 
second. The League consists of the satisfied powers and the 
weaker nations. 

More than the economic factor, the psychological element 
of prestige operates in the matter of the possession of colonies. 
'While they are for their owners a source of profit, they provoke 
the envious resentment of others, The determination of some 
nations t,o hold on to what they have and defend it at all costs, 
and the equal determination of others to wrest it from them, 
are the causes of wars. If only the great powers are willing 
to make in advance a small part of the sacrifices which each of 
them will have to make, should a war start, the terrible menace 
which threatens us to-day could be warded off. The lead in 
this matter ean be taken by Great Britain, whose political 
realism is not unmixed with idealism, Britain is aiming at 
transforming its empire into a free partnership of nations which 
enter into it of voluntary accord. The inferior status of India 
in it is a source of weakness and makes it an object of envy to 
others. So long as India is a dependency and not a dominion, 
Great Britain cannot complain if Italy and Germany wish to 
take their share in what the Britisher in other moods called 
the white man’s burden. She has no moral authority to ques¬ 
tion Japan's adventures in the Far East or Italy’s in Africa. 
Things are never settled until they are settled right. If we go 
behind the give and take of politics to the ultimate question 
of right and wrong, we see that the instability of the world 
is due to the outrage on the moral law in which powerful 
nations are acquiescing. It is time we restore the supremacy 
of law and organise the world for an enduring peace. 

Civilisation is an act of spirit, not of body or of mind, 
Achievements of knowledge and.pp.jver,are. not enough;* acts 
of spirit and morality are essential, .Man must become an 
active, purposeful force. He must cease, to believe in an auto- 
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matic law of progress which will realise itself irrespective of 
h uman ideals and control. Man is not a detached spectator 
of a progress immanent in human history, but an active agent 
remoulding the world nearer to his ideals. Every age is much 
what we choose to make it. The trouble with our civilisation 
is that in our anxiety to pursue the things of time, we are 
neglecting the, things that are not of time, the enduring and 
the eternal. The significance of man's life is not exhausted by 
his service of the earthly kingdom. The whole complex range 
of human life becomes shallow, aimless, and unsatisfying if it 
is not shot through with a sense of the eternal. We must 
build all relationships on a basis of understanding fellowship, 
remembering the controlling principle that life on earth is 
meaningless apart from its eternal background. Growth of 
civilisation is marked by an increase of genuineness, sincerity, 
and unselfishness. The only effective way of altering society is 
the hard and slow one of changing individuals. If we put first 
things first, through patient effort and struggle, we will win 
power over circumstances and mould them. Only a humanity 
that strives; after ethical and spiritual ideals can use the great 
triumphs of scientific knowledge for the true ends of civilisation. 

I had an opportunity of expressing this view in its philosophi¬ 
cal setting when in 19291 was invited to take the post vacated 
by Principal J. Estlin Carpenter in Manchester College, Oxford, 
This invitation gave me an opportunity to lecture to the stu¬ 
dents of the University of Oxford on Comparative Religion. 
During this visit, I had the privilege of giving the Hibbert 
Lectures on An Idealist Vim of life to large audiences at the 
Universities of London and of Manchester. These lectures 
state my views on some of the ultimate problems of philosophy. 
They take into account the changes in the intellectual climate 
of the world, the crisis through which religion and social life 
are passing, The days of external ceremonial religion which 
can co-exist with a deceitful paganism are over. Men are 
asking for reality in religion. They want to penetrate to. the 
depths of life, tear away'the veils that hide the primordial 
reality‘and learn .What is esttial for life, for truth, and right¬ 
eousness. , Tfie. deahy ’of, dqgmatic, mechanical religion led to 
the rise of a number, 0/ substitutes of modes of escape, but 
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they do not show an adequate appreciation of the natural pro¬ 
fundity of the human soul. Secular wisdom is not a substitute 
for religion. 

Modern civilisation seemed to me to suffer from the same 
defect of being soulless. Politics and economics do not take 
their direction from ethics and religion. If the lost 'soul 1 is 
to be restored to human life, a new vital religion which does 
not require us to surrender the rights of reason, which even 
wholly free and disillusioned spirits can adopt, must be de¬ 
veloped, 

Religion is not a creed or a code but an insight into reality. 
If we confuse it with an intellectual view, we will justify the 
ancient practice of armed societies fighting for different ver¬ 
sions of God’s nature. The founders of religion, the saints and 
sages, have all been prophetic souls, who had direct acquaint¬ 
ance with spiritual reality, in and behind that which our 
senses perceive. 

Spiritual certainty is conveyed by spiritual knowledge, which 
is not merely perceptual or conceptual. This knowledge is 
not a-logical but super-logical. It is called integral insight or 
intuitive knowledge, Hegel and the rationalists are not quite 
right in giving the supreme position to reason in the sense of 
critical intelligence. The drift of our age and its ruling methods 
of work support a scientific rationalism, The demands of our 
civilisation direct the attention of its workers so energetically 
and exclusively to that which is nearest at hand, to the investi¬ 
gation and practical application of our material resources. 
Such intensive concentration on the empirical and the technical 
is perhaps unique in the history of civilisation. That it has 
benefited mankind enormously is beyond question, But even 
those who adopt the methods and conceptions of.exact and 
descriptive sciences are obliged to raise the further question 
of the limitations and value of scientific knowledge itself. 
While the theories of science are useful as tools for the con¬ 
trol of nature, they cannot be said to reveal what reality is. 
Electrons and protons do not clear up the mystery of reality. 
Besides, God and sou| 3 #A 0 tJ! ! ®^^®^® ^iirSBfiAMi 
equations, Our deepest convictjy^fog/^jchG^ &re some¬ 
times willing to die, are not the results of ratio*l<Saffilation, 
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The decisive experiences of personal life cannot be compre¬ 
hended in formulas. Their driving power is in those urgent 
and intimate contacts with reality which convey to us deep 
certainties which transform our lives. Even a scientific rational¬ 
ism requires us to admit the actuality of such experiences, and 
the phenomenal and incomplete character of merely scientific 
knowledge. The fact of this integral or intuitive knowledge 
tells us that we are not helplessly shut'out from an insight 
into reality by the constitution of our minds. 

The whole course of Hindu philosophy is a continuous affir¬ 
mation of the truth that insight into reality does not come 
through analytical intellect, though it is accessible to the hu¬ 
man mind in its integrality, In this conviction Hindu thinkers 
are supported by many others, including Plato and Plotinus, 
St, Paul and St. Augustine, Luther and Pascal. The very nature 
of the cosmic process as a perpetual creation of novelty, which 
is adopted by modern science, points to the need of intuition. 
Life is not a simple geometrical pattern.' The essence of life 
is creativity. It is a living creation of something new, not a 
dead connection of cause and effect. The inner compulsion 
which lies behind that which is visible to our eyes is an urge 
to create, to generate, to make alive, to bring forth something 
new out of the hidden treasure of being. We shall never be 
able to analyse the sources of the creative spirit. If the real 
is a genuine becoming, then the highest knowledge can only be 
an insight, Yet there is enough of rationality in this insight. 

There is no break in the chain of real connection, though our 

limited vision may not be able to penetrate to the series of 
causes and effects. The world is creative activity but a con¬ 
tinuous one and a rational one. While the rationality of the 
world is transparent to the intellect, its mysteriousness can 
be grasped only by intuition. 

Intuitive knowledge, however, is not opposed to intellectual 
knowledge as Bergson sometimes makes us believe. Intuition 
is not a sensual thrill or an emotional debauch, In intuitive 
knowledge, intellect plays a considerable part. If intuition is 
un^ppbrted by- intellect,/id •.will,fap.se into self-satisfied ob¬ 
scurantism., Intuition assumes the continuity and unity of all 
experience. An intellectual search for the ultimate cause may 
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lead us to an idea of God. Intuition tells us that the idea is 
not merely an idea but a fact. The prophet souls, the religious 
geniuses intuit cosmic truths which cannot be communicated 
except imperfectly. The intellectual creeds are such imperfect 
expressions and therefore sometimes seem to be conflicting one 
with another. 

The end of man is to let the spirit in him permeate his whole 
being, his soul, flesh, and .affections. He attains his deepest 
self by losing his selfish ego. Man is not a mere sum of his 
instincts and desires. He seeks to be a single indivisible unity 
or organism. Dissatisfaction and unrest accompany every 
breach in organic wholeness. There is always a tension be¬ 
tween what we are and what we wish to become. The human 
self is a temporary unstable organisation oscillating between 
the matter which offers the possibility of existence and the 
spirit which moulds it into significant being. It strives after 
integration. 

Integrated lives are the saved ones. They possess the joy un¬ 
speakable, the peace that passeth understanding. Our earthly 
joys would pale before that spiritual bliss like electric lamps 
before the morning sun. 

The new society will be built by those who have deepened 
their personalities and integrated their lives, The imperfect 
social order is a challenge to those who have achieved inner 
strength and integrity. They by their self-sacrificing will con¬ 
tribute to the reign of God, of love and of virtue on earth. No 
individual is really saved until society is perfected. If the 
historical process is a burden from which the soul attempts to 
free itself, it can free itself only when the historical process 
reaches its fulfilment. The stronger individuals help the weaker 
ones until all are saved. Universal salvation is the aim of the 
historical process, and when the goal is reached the process 
disappears. The temporal becomes the eternal. 

During the course of history, which is the translation of one 
specific possibility, of the Infinite Spirit, the latter is envisaged 
by us as the Divine principle controlling the course of this 
historical succession, God is not the great silent sea of in¬ 
finity in which the individuals lose themselves but the Divine 
person who inspires the process first, last, and without ceasing. 
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.To say that God created the world is an understatement,. He 
is creating now and for all time. History is in this sense the 
epic of the Divine will, a revelation of God, The Divine works 
and shines through the earthly medium. In Hindu religion 
the Divine is said to be the Kavi or the Poet, the maker or the 
creator. God as person is deeply concerned in the affairs of 
this world. He is the friend, judge, and the redeemer of man¬ 
kind. God is the Absolute spirit, timeless and unchanging, 
from the cosmic or human end. He is the way in which the 
Absolute not only appears to and is known by us, hut also 
the way in which it works in the cosmic process. The Absolute 
is at once the sum and source of limitless possibilities. One 
of these possibilities is being actualised in the cosmic process. 
To this possibility which is in course of accomplishment, the 
Absolute assumes the form of a God who is guiding the world 
with a previous knowledge of its general plan and direction. 
God is not a figment of our minds. God is a real symbol of 
the Absolute reality, an aspect of the Absolute in its relation 
to this specific possibility which is being actualised. He is 
not a distorted reflection of the Absolute but, as Leibniz says, 
a phenomenon well founded in the reality. When there is a 
complete identity between God and the world, that is, when 
God's purpose is fulfilled, when all'individual spirits are per¬ 
fected, God Himself will relapse into the Absolute, ‘creation 
being thus at once ransomed and annulled by the cessation 
of the impulse to individuate’. The lapse of the world does 
not take away from the infinite reality of the Absolute spirit. 

This, in brief, is the view that I set forth at some length in 
my Hibbert Lectures, and I am grateful for the very warm 
reception that they had, Distinguished philosophers of Europe 
and America, including Samuel Alexander and Bertrand Rus¬ 
sell, J. H. Muirhead and J. S. Mackenzie, W. R. Inge and 
L, P. Jacks, Rabindranath Tagore and Sir Herbert Samuel, 
welcomed it in the most generous terms. 

Some of the sermons and occasional addresses which Igave 
while I was at Oxford arc brought together in a small book 
East and West in Religion, The main theme of these addresses 
is that religion consists in doing justice, in loving mercy, and in 
making our fellow-creatures happy. A saint is not a stained 
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glass image but one who works for his fellow-men and endeav¬ 
ours to establish a new relation of loving-kindness among them, 
He regards an individual’s need as a sufficient claim on his 
generosity. We must believe in the equality of men not only 
in the soul but in the flesh. It is true that we cannot fall in 
love with a telephone directory. Love of humanity must be 
defined in terms of the men and women with whom we are 
brought into contact. 

It was a great experience for me to preach from Christian 
pulpits in Oxford and Birmingham, in Manchester and Liver¬ 
pool. It heartened me to know that my addresses were liked 
by Christian audiences. Referring to my sermon on Revolution 
Through Suffering, an Oxford daily observed, ‘Though the In¬ 
dian preacher had the marvellous power to weave a magic web 
of thought, imagination, and language, the real greatness of 
his sermon resides in some indefinable spiritual quality which 
arrests attention, moves the heart, and lifts us into an ampler 
air’. 

IV, life’s feoblems 

Those to whom life has been kind should not accept this good 
fortune as a matter of course. If one is allowed to lead a secure 
life while so many around who deserve better are confined to 
miserable surroundings and subjected to tragic blows, it is 
one’s duty to think continually of those who were denied the 
privileges one had. My position as a teacher brought me into 
close relations with young men and women in the plastic years 
of their lives. The subject of philosophy, which is not primarily 
utilitarian in its aim, is a great instrument of liberal education. 
Its aim is one of elevating man above worldliness, of making 
'him superior to circumstances, of liberating his spirit from the 
thraldom of material things. Philosophy claims to implant in 
the minds of those who are of a nature to profit by its teachings 
and influence a taste for those things which the world cannot 
give and cannot take away. If properly pursued, it arms us 
against failure, against sorrow and calamity, against boredom 
and discouragement, It may not prepare us for success if we 
mean by it accumulation of material wealth, But it helps us 
to love those aims and ideals, the things beyond all price on 
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which the generality of men who aim at success do not set 
their hearts, To form men is the object of philosophy. 

In the hours I was privileged to spend with my pupils, it 
was my ambition to educate them to a belief in a spiritual 
and ethical universe, If the central truths of mysticism and 
charity, inwardness and love are brought home to our hearts 
and thoughts, the temptations to irreligion which assail us in 
later life will have little power to overcome us. It is essential to 
awaken in one's pupils a feeling of need for a silent hour, a time 
of pure refreshment for heart and spirit, for self-communion, 
which will help them to collect their thoughts, reassemble their 
personalities and find themselves. In that silence we hear the 
still voices of the soul with its plaintive cry of the prisoner for 
freedom, of, the wanderer for home, the cry of the finite for 
the infinite. Religion is what we do with ourselves when we 
are alone. In every one of us is a secret shrine where no one 
could intrude, to which we must retire as often as possible and 
discover what our true self is as distinct from the appearance 
we present to the world outside. Most of us are self-deceivers 
and constant examination alone can save us. Silent, communion 
is an essential part of all worship. The Book of Revelation 
has a striking phrase that, as the seer watched the angels 
worshipping before the throne of God, suddenly ‘there was si¬ 
lence in Heaven for the space of half an hour’. The strains of 
music ceased; the voices of the heavenly choir were stilled. 
That silence was not a dead one but pulsing with life, when the 
angels ceased to speak but waited in silence to hear the voice 
of spirit. In that stillness we come close to reality, become 
aware of how best we could make our life an offering to the 
Divine. 

Worship does not consist in fasts and prayers, but in the 
offering of a pure and contrite heart. The musk is in the deer 
but it thinks that the fragrance comes from outside and so 
hunts for it restlessly, God is in us and we have only to turn 
within to realise the truth, There is a Sanskrit verse which 
says that the thoughtless man dives into deep lakes, penetrates 
into jungles, ascends steep hills, in search of, flowers for the 
worship of God while the one lotus which he can offer is his 
own , mind, Man must make, himself a living sacrifice, We 
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cannot offer anything unclean or impure, maimed or mutilated 
to God. ‘The temple of God is holy which temple ye are’. 
Out of the confusion around us we have to devise a destiny 
and make it manifest through all the twists and turns of acci¬ 
dent. Otherwise life becomes a meaningless succession of irrele¬ 
vant episodes unconnected with any specific purpose, springing 
from nothing and returning to nothing. What gives value and 
meaning to life is a purpose steadily pursued through the ob¬ 
stacles that hinder its living growth, Interest, meaning, pur¬ 
pose, value, are qualities given to events by the individual 
mind, while chance provides the occasions for the application 
of these values. In these silent hours of self-communion we 
strive to free ourselves from the suffocating routine, from the 
masks and mummeries of existence, cleanse our thoughts, and 
create within ourselves a clean heart and a single mind. Yoga, 
which has for its aim the achievement of the closest corre¬ 
spondence between the inner mind and the outer life, uses as 
its means silence, meditation, self-recollection. 

I have been privileged to learn that my work has not been 
altogether in vain. A few men and women were enabled to 
regard the fundamental truth as something to be absorbed into 
one’s thought, incorporated into one’s being. Only humanity 
which expresses itself in peace of mind and patience with all 
makes human life worth living, and is of more value than health 
or wealth. The truly great are not those who have more 
money or brains or higher social position. God does not think 
less of people because they are poor or unintelligent. What 
matters is whether we have been kind to others and honest 
and sincere with ourselves and in our intimate relations with 
others. People richly endowed with physical health and ma¬ 
terial possessions are seen wrestling with care arid suffering. 
They may appear in drawing-rooms' with smiles pinned to their 
faces while their hearts are broken with pain. They use their 
power and wealth to hide frpm themselves their real state 
and by concentrating on outer achievements satisfy certain of 
their impulses. But deep down they understand that some¬ 
thing is amiss with c' /'m. They feel it to be a particular un- 
kindness of the universe 'at no one should stick to them, 
that they should become estranged from their own children, 
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that they never succeed in forming a permanent centre and 
that as they grow older, they grow more and more lonely. 
Soon they find that life is meaningless to them, and their eyes 
show that dumb, wondering fear which we sometimes see in 
the eyes of animals, indicating a deep melancholy, an ultimate 
sadness. We see in their eyes, in spite of their lively gestures 
and shrill voices, a harassed look, as if this world were not 
their real home, as if they had come from some far-off place 
and could not get back. A nameless sadness weighs them down 
and they seem to grow indifferent to every feeling except a 
faint yearning to be at peace and dead. To the eye that has 
learnt to read the heart, their frivolous excitement, their gaiety 
and laughter is only a mask. The fact that they are ill at ease 
indicates a state of unbalance. They suffer, because they 
struggle to escape from the incoherent, the unmeaning, the 
enslaving to coherence, significance, and freedom. The nearer 
we are to the awakening, the more desolate do we feel. The 
soul is laden with the sense of guilt, of the feeling that one 
ought to have done better, and with a longing for liberation. 
The sadness tends to set in the direction of seeking a possible' 
solution, a true friend, who can guide the soul, as parents 
guide their children, Blessed are they that mourn; that suffer 
and weep, The heart that aches is the heart which loves. 
The more tender it is, the more does it suffer. The grief of the 
large-hearted is too deep even for tears. We can buy im¬ 
munity from suffering only by giving up life’s greatest good, 
by hardening the heart. The story of the saint with a crown 
of gold has a point. When he went to heaven and saw there 
all the other saints wearing their jewelled crowns, while he 
himself was given a crown of gold without any jewels, he asked, 
'Why has my crown no jewels’? The angel replied, ‘Because 
you provided none. Those jewels are the tears that saints 
have shed on earth. You shed none’. ’How could I’, he asked, 
‘when I was so happy in the love of God’? ‘It is much’, said 
the angel. ‘Here is your crown, and it is made of gold; but 
jewels are for those who wept’. It is by suffering that we 
understand. The condition of true human life is to suffer pain 
and endure loneliness. Only those who live outward lives with¬ 
out being touched to their inward depths can escape suffering. 
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Often suffering is not punishment but discipline. When the 
great blow falls, when we stand in our darkest hour, shocked, 
baffled, defeated for the moment, when life has completely lost 
its savour, when we are tempted to cry ‘0 God, art thou dead?’ 
or with one mightier, 'My God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
when we hear no response even to such a cry of despair, when 
utter silence faces us, when the foundations slip away and the 
world seems to be cracking all about us, we have to bear it all, 
face the storm, cling to hope and believe in love. All this 
means suffering and it is through suffering that we learn and 
grow. By enduring pain we show the triumph of mind over 
matter, and the suffering becomes a means for growth in grace. 
When once anchorage is secured and life disciplined, and per¬ 
mitted by spirit, suffering is turned into bliss. The fear of 
suffering gives place to the courage to suffer. The path to 
bliss is found to be through pain which man consents to take 
upon himself. 

The life of each one of us touches the lives of others at many 
points. We draw health and strength, comfort and encourage¬ 
ment from our intercourse with them. There are some to whom 

we have never turned in vain for sympathy and help, Such 

people who light fires in dark rooms are the salt of the earth. 
All too often we take their love and friendship for granted. We 
do not realise how much we owe to them, though there, can 
be no repayment for tenderness, for sympathy, for gratitude. 
It asks for no reward or return. Where genuine love is present, 
a person desires but to give, not to sell, to receive as a pure gift, 
not to earn. In terms of spiritual currency, love is greater 
than justice, who is only a blind goddess. If the beloved sees 
the slightest merit in it, one would give away all he has and is 
and. be ready to be misunderstood, ridiculed, reviled, perse¬ 
cuted, and wounded to the core. No devotion, no sacrifice, 
is too great. When the soul seems dead and all the world a 
wilderness, when our hearts are dry and brains barren, what 
brings us hope and solace is not analysis or criticism but love 
and friendship. It is these that sweep men into new courses of 
life. They are greater than wealth, greater than fame, far 
greater than culture. Even the mighty of the earth can do no (• 
more while the poorest are capable of them. They do not de- 
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pend on power or riches, They need neither hands nor feet. 
They shine through the eyes and give’warmth through a word 
or a smile. The touch of a compassionate hand often illumi¬ 
nates one like a lightning-flash in the darkness. Profound in¬ 
fluences are wrought by creative minds by a light gesture or a 
brief conversation. The fund of humanity and idealism, locked 
up in human hearts unreleased or scarcely released, is released 
and overflows. 

This human and intimately personal life seemed to me to 
he more important than that of a pedantic scholar or a dull 
dispenser of thought, An instinct to stand by the weak and 
the helpless must always be an essential part of a refined.nature. 
No man knows another. How, then, can he judge what he 
does riot know or understand? We know only the words and 
actions of others, We cannot read their thoughts, their sub¬ 
conscious mind. We have no clue to the secret recesses of the 
soul, the silent passions with, which their hearts are bursting. 
Unless a man lives through another’s experience, he cannot 
realise what it is like. Besides, whose life is so clean, whose 
character is so spotless that he can sit in judgement on; others? 
Few will escape punishment if a method of spiritual vivisection 
is applied to all men, Most of us find ourselves in absurd posi¬ 
tions when some overmastering passion reduces us to unreason. 
We are like birds of the forest, beating our wings in vain 
against the bars of the cage. Judgement is what is most hate¬ 
ful. Jesus, when he was confronted by the woman taken in 
adultery, turned not from her, but from those who sought to 
condemn her, He was disgusted at the foulness of their minds, 
at the sensuousness of their souls, at the indecency of their 
attitude to the poor human being. In the presence of all that, 
vileness*, that cruel malignant criticism, the only thing that was 
real was, his love. Nothing shall tempt true men to feel con¬ 
tempt for any or superior to any, Deep down in one’s heart 
one knows that one is quite as other men are, as futile and as 
human. Most men will be criminal when tempted or .heroes 
when inspired, We are moulded into strange shapes through 
ignorance and circumstances, Not all men are capable of 
loosening themselves from organic urges which seem to master 
them, though man alone, among the creatures we know of, is 
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capable of liberating himself by means of spiritual initiative 
from the blind primordial urges. Most of us are the slaves 
of our passions. When under their control it is impossible for 
us to see objects in their true light. We believe whatever 
accords with our feelings. It is therefore the duty of every 
genuine soul to insist on the good side and ignore the opposite. 
There is an unquenched spark of the divine fire in the worst 
villain. The secrets of eternity are found in all though they 
become manifest in some. 

A friend of mine, who has known me well for over twenty 
years, made a comment rather sarcastically that I am incapable 
of indignation, that I am foolproof, that I suffer gladly not 
only fools but the 'sinful’. I am afraid that this observation 
is not untrue. It is not easy to know the difference between 
good men and bad. Ideas may be theoretically divided into 
good and bad, but not men and women, for each of us contains, 
in himself or herself, in varying degrees, the good and the bad, 
the high and the low. the true and the false. Besides, society 
has queer notions about right and wrong. Unorthodox personal 
relationships are wrong, while acts involving whole nations in 
war are right. Cruelty, treachery, and exploitation are con¬ 
doned, while loving the wrong person not wisely but too well 
is condemned, though the latter is only a misfortune, not a 
crime. It is easier to make saints out of libertines than out of 
prudes and Pharisees, The infinite pathos of life calls for infi¬ 
nite understanding. What the ‘sinful’ need is not abuse and 
criticism. They yearn to be understood; they long for a little 
comfort, for respect and rest. When they stand bewildered, 
when their nerves are stretched to the breaking-point by the 
strain of their own misdeeds and the contempt of the world, 
what they need is someone in whom they could trust whole¬ 
heartedly. Human affection is indispensable to them. Not 
compassion, which is a form of contempt, but a tender regard 
which can overlook the past and help the future. There is no 
need to tread the road to ruin to the end. By a change in mental 
and spiritual disposition, we can check the rapid decline and 
prepare for ourselves a new destiny. It depends on us whether 
we take the rake’s line downhill to destruction or the pilgrim’s 
progress upward. I have every confidence in the power of 
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love to evoke the right change. The friend takes the place of an 
analyst, who succeeds in removing the blind urges and fixations 
by exposing them to view. Some are silent, because they have 
nothing to say; others are silent: because they have no one to 
say it to. To a true friend, even the most perverse will pour 
out their hearts and thus get relieved. He is not afraid to 
face the dismal reality and see it as it really is. For the soul 
of man is essentially a lovable thing. No human being is 
innately wicked or incapable of improvement. No one can 
succeed in stifling the soul or drugging or deceiving it for all 
time. The best side of a human being is his real side, his true 
self, Such an attitude to life makes one turn a blind eye to 
human inertia and weakness, ‘Love’, says St, Paul, ‘is never 
glad When others go wrong, love is gladdened by goodness, al¬ 
ways slow to expose, always eager to believe the best, always 
hopeful, always patient’. 

It is one of the hardest things to criticise the actions of those 
of whom we are fond, but it is what one expects and longs for 
from true friendship. Every time the courage is found, the 
bond becomes stronger, A true friend not only seeks and in¬ 
quires, but probes and pierces, digs his fists into the heart, 
though this process of ruthless unveiling or pitiless exposure is 
most painful and costing. But then the only way to attain 
peace of mind and inward harmony is by means of knowledge 
and adjustment, We must be completely sincere with ourselves 
and then adjust ourselves to circumstances. We must, never 
lie to ourselves, If it is true that we do not know perfectly 
until we love perfectly, it is also true that we do not love per¬ 
fectly until we know perfectly. A sense of shame holds us 
back. We feel that we would be giving ourselves away, would 
be disclosing our own disastrous inadequacy, would be betray¬ 
ing ourselves, but such feelings are out of place in true love, 
which to the conventional will appear strange, peculiar, exact¬ 
ing, hard at times to recognise as love, It is no use to feel 
awkward or constrained. So long as that feeling is there, one 
is not quite oneself, A friend’s view is not a critical or a hostile 
judgement. The things we suffer from lose their power when 
once they are given utterance. So long as we do not get at 
the truth, we will lose ourselves in the outer and lie empty 
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within. To surrender our vanity and love of ourselves and 
expose the naked ribs of reality may mean anguish and sacri¬ 
fice but it is worth it. Truth, according to the Mahabharata , 
is penance and sacrifice of a high order. It says: ‘Truth is 
always natural with the good. Truth is eternal duty. One 
should reverentially bow unto truth. Truth is the highest 
refuge. Truth is duty, truth is penance, truth is yoga. Truth 
is the eternal Brahman. Truth is said to be—sacrifice of a 
high order. Everything rests on Truth’. Truth and reality, 
not falsehood and semblance, are the foundations of lasting 
friendship, of spiritual life. These friendly revelations have 
little in common with the exhibitions of spiritual nudism where 
the sinner speaks exultingly of the depths of sin from which 
he has emerged to emphasise the heights to which he has 
attained. 

It is the good-fortune of some to get the confidence of a few 
of the unhappy men, the lonely ones, the misfits, who are found 
in abundance in this world. Those persecuted by society, those 
reeds shaken by the wind are more appealing than the success¬ 
ful, for we see in them the mystery, the beauty, and the sadness 
of life. Though there is no special virtue in the hopeless and 
the outcast, we see in them the struggle of the unconquerable 
spirit of man with fate or circumstance. The spirit is never 
broken, however much it may be bent or beaten. We do not 
know what confidence is, where it comes from, the head or 
the heart, through what channels it communicates with others. 
We do not know whether it is visible in the eye or audible in 
the spoken word. It cannot be acquired through much study 
and thought. It is a magic gift granted to one and denied to 
another. I soon discovered that a small particle of this in¬ 
valuable gift had been granted to me through no merit of mine, 
There is a queer impression that Hindus, especially those who 
talk about philosophy, are more domesticated in the world of 
spirit. Thanks to it, my correspondence includes letters asking 
advice and help in every conceivable perplexity. Some of these 
letters are absurd, some'pathetic, and some both. Cranks 
and faddists fond of their own remedies for the ills of this 
world are a good many of these correspondents. But now and 
again one chances on long letters from some old friends, others 
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who through communications have come near, stil] others who 
are complete strangers, about their own travails or those of 
their friends, My relations have little to do with distinctions 
of age, class or calling, rank or education. It pleases me to 
know that to some lonely or enslaved souls I was prhaps the 
only or the first person to show any sympathy or understanding. 
At times my interest in other people has been so strong and 
spontaneous that it was misunderstood. There have been 
cases where the results I expected never arose in spite of my 
best endeavours. They only indicate that I have not been able 
to handle these problems with either wisdom or adequacy. 

Yet withal, I am happy that I have been brought into human 
contact with quite a number of my fellow-men. I do not be¬ 
lieve that there is any such thing as chance or mere coincidence. 
Desires work unseen through forces of nature. Apparently un¬ 
important happenings sometimes play an unexpected part in 
our lives. There is such a thing as spiritual gravitation. We 
can never wholly tell why certain people attract us. We can¬ 
not help responding to them and finding them interesting. 
Beauty can never understand itself, says Goethe. Attraction 
also is only partly explained. Certain persons attach with 
devotion and why they do so cannot be accounted for. The real 
causes of our likes and dislikes are usually hidden deep down 
in the obscure recesses of our nature. They have little to do 
with reason or logic and we cannot account for them. Won¬ 
derful have been the experiences vouchsafed me in this life. 
Through them the deeps of my own nature have been opened 
to me in a surprising manner, Through them my life has 
become more intimately connected with the surrounding social 
order, more complicated, more difficult, and yet far richer and 
fuller. They have forged links of human affection and regard, 
given me high joys as well as deep sorrows, and have become 
inextricably interwoven with the fabric of my life. They in a 
sense made for genuine fulfilment of destiny. 

I have had my own share of anxiety, trouble, and sorrow, 
but I have had blessings, too, more than I deserve, the chief 
being the affection and kindness which I receive in abundance 
from other people. For all these a thank-offering is due. 
Truly religious souls from Buddha and Christ down to lesser 
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mortals, in spite of gross defects of nature, of mind and heart, 
have striven to lighten the load of humanity, to strengthen the 
hopes without which it would have fainted and fallen in its 
difficult journey. If we are to imitate in some small measure 
their example, we must help the weak and comfort the unhappy. 
The perception that casts a shadow over one’s existence is that 
one is not able to take a larger share of the burden of pain 
that lies upon the world, with its poor and lowly, with its meek 
and suffering. It does not matter if one has to live one’s days 
in silence, if only it is given in them to smile at a child some¬ 
times, to comfort another human soul in a way that will cheer 
him and put new hope into his heart. 
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Indian Philosophy : General Characteristics * 


Philosophy in India is essentially spiritual. It is the intense 
spirituality of India and not any great political structure or 
social organisation that it has developed, that has enabled it 
to resist the ravages of time and the accidents of history. 
External invasions and internal dissensions came very near 
crushing its civilisation many times in its. history. The Greek 
and the Scythian, the Persian and the Mogul, the French and 
the English have in turn attempted to suppress it, and yet it 
has its head held high. India has not been finally subdued, 
and its old flame of spirit is still burning. Throughout its 
life it has been living with one purpose. It has fought for truth 
and against error. It may have blundered, but it did what it 
felt able and called upon to do. The history of Indian thought 
illustrates the endless quest of the mind, ever old, ever new. 

The spiritual motive dominates life in India. Indian phi¬ 
losophy has its interest in the haunts of men, and not in supra- 
lunar solitudes. It takes its origin in life,' and. enters back into 
life after passing through the schools. The great works of 
Indian philosophy do not have that ex cathedra character 
which is so prominent a feature of the later criticisms and 
commentaries. The Bhagamdfita and the Upanisads arc not 
remote from popular belief. They are the great literature of 
the country, and at the same time vehicles of the great systems 
of thought. The Purarias contain the truth dressed up in 
myths and stories, to suit the weak understanding of the ma¬ 
jority. The hard task of interesting the multitude in meta¬ 
physics is achieved in India. 

The founders of philosophy strive for a socio-spiritual refor- 

* From the Introduction, Indian Philosophy I (London: George Allen 
& Unwin, 1923), pp. 24-49. 
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mation of the country. When the Indian civilisation is called 
a Brahmanical one, it only means that its main character and 
dominating motives are'Shaped by its philosophical thinkers 
and religious minds, though these are not all of Brahmin birth. 
The idea of Plato that philosophers must be the rulers and 
directors of society is practised in India. The ultimate truths 
are truths of spirit, and in the light of them actual life has to 
be refined. 

Religion in India is not dogmatic. It is a rational synthesis 
which goes on gathering into itself new conceptions as ■ phi¬ 
losophy progresses, It is experimental and provisional in its 
nature, attempting to keep pace with the progress of thought. 
The common criticism that Indian thought, by its emphasis 
on intellect, puts philosophy in the place of religion, brings 
out the rational character of religion in India. No religious 
movement has ever come into existence without developing as 
its support a philosophic content. Mr. Havell observes: ‘In 
India, religion is hardly a dogma, but a working hypothesis 
of human conduct, adapted to different stages of spiritual de¬ 
velopment and different conditions of life’. Whenever it tended 
to crystallise itself in a fixed creed, there were set up spiritual 
revivals and philosophic reactions which threw beliefs into the 
crucible of criticism, vindicated the true, and combated the 
false. Again and again, we shall observe, how when tra¬ 
ditionally accepted beliefs become inadequate, nay false, on 
account of changed times, and the age grows out of patience 
with them, the insight of a new teacher, a Buddha or a Ma~ 
havira, a Vyasa, or a $amkara supervenes, stirring the depths 
of spiritual life. These are doubtless great moments in the 
history of Indian thought, times of inward testing and vision, 
when at the summons of the spirit’s breath, blowing where it 
listeth and coming whence no one knows, the soul of man 
makes a fresh start and goes forth on a new venture. It is the 
intimate relation between the truth of philosophy and the daily 
life of people that makes religion always alive and real. 

The problems of religion stimulate the philosophic spirit. 
The Indian mind has been traditionally exercised over the 
questions of the nature of Godhead, the end of life, and the 
relation of the individual to the universal soul. Though 
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philosophy in India has not as a rule completely freed itself 
from the fascinations of religious speculation, yet the philo¬ 
sophical discussions have not been hampered by religious forms, 
The two were not confused. On account of the close’ connection 
between theory and practice, doctrine and life, a philosophy 
which could not stand the test of life, not in the pragraatistic 
but the larger sense of the term, had no chance of survival. 
To those who realise the true kinship between life and theory, 
philosophy becomes a way of life, an approach to spiritual 
realisation. There has been no teaching, not even the Samkhya, 
which remained a mere word of mouth or dogma of schools, 
Every doctrine is turned into a passionate conviction, stirring 
the heart of man and quickening his breath. 

It is untrue to say that philosophy in India never became 
self-conscious or critical. Even in its early stages rational re¬ 
flection tended to correct religious belief. Witness the advance 
of religion implied in the progress from the hymns of the Veda 
to the Upanisads. When, we come to Buddhism, the philo¬ 
sophic spirit has already, become that confident attitude of 
mind which in intellectual matters bends to no outside authority 
and recognises no limit to its enterprise, unless it be as the 
result of logic, which probes all things, tests all things, and 
follows fearlessly wherever the argument leads. When we 
reach the several dananas or systems of thought, we have 
mighty and persistent efforts at systematic thinking, How 
completely free from traditional religion and bias the systems 
are will be obvious from the fact that the Sariikhya is silent 
about the existence of God, though certain about its theoretical 
indemonstrability. Vaisesika and Yoga, while they admit a 
supreme being, do not consider him to be the creator of the 
universe, and Jaimini refers to God only to deny his providence 
and moral government of the world. The early Buddhist 
systems are known to be indifferent to God, and we have also 
the materialist Carvdlm, who deny God, ridicule the priests, 
revile the Vedas, and seek salvation in pleasure. 

The supremacy of religion and of social tradition in life does 
not hamper the free pursuit of philosophy. It is a strange 
paradox, and yet nothing more than the obvious truth that 
while the social life of an individual is bound by the rigours 
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of caste, he is free to roam in the matter of opinion. Reason 
freely questions and criticises the creeds in which men are born. 
That is why the heretic, the sceptic,, the unbeliever, the rational¬ 
ist and the freethinker, the materialist and the hedonist all 
flourish in the soil of India. The Mahabharata says: ‘There 
is no muni who has not an opinion of his own', 

All this is evidence of the strong intellectuality of the Indian 
mind which seeks to know the inner truth and the law of all' 
sides of human activity. This intellectual impulse is not con¬ 
fined to philosophy and theology, but extends over logic and 
grammar, rhetoric and language, medicine and astronomy, in 
fact all arts and sciences, from architecture to zoology. Every¬ 
thing useful to life or interesting to mind becomes an object 
of inquiry and criticism, It will give an idea of the all compre¬ 
hensive character of intellectual life, to know that even such 
minutiae as the breeding of horses and the training of elephants 
had their own sastras and literature; 

The philosophic attempt to determine the nature of reality 
may start either with the thinking self or the objects of thought. 
In India the interest of philosophy is in the self of man. Where 
the vision is turned outward, the rush of fleeting events engages 
the mind. In India ‘Atmanam viddhi', know the self; sums up 
the law and the prophets. Within man is the spirit that is the 
centre of everything. Psychology and ethics are the basal 
sciences. The life of mind is depicted in all its mobile variety 
and subtle play of light and shade. Indian psychology realised 
the value of concentration and looked upon it as the means 
for the perception of the truth. It believed that there were 
no ranges of life or mind which could hot be reached by a 
methodical training of will and knowledge. It recognised the 
close connexion of mind and body. The psychic experiences, 
such as telepathy and clairvoyance, were considered to be 
neither abnormal nor miraculous. They are not the products 
of diseased minds or inspiration from the gods,, but powers 
which the human mind can exhibit under carefully ascertained 
conditions. The . mind of man has the three aspects of the 
subconscious, the conscious, and the superconscious, and the 
‘abnormal’ psychic phenomena, called by the. different names 
of ecstasy, genius,, inspiration, madness, are the workings of 
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the superconscious mind. The Yoga system of philosophy deals 
especially with these experiences, though the other systems 
refer to them and utilise them for their purposes. 

The metaphysical schemes are based on the data of the 
psychological science. The criticism that Western metaphysics 
is one-sided, since its attention is confined to the waking state 
alone, is not without its force. There are other states of con¬ 
sciousness as much entitled to consideration as the waking. 
Indian thought takes into account the modes of waking, dream¬ 
ing, and dreamless sleep. If we look upon the waking conscious¬ 
ness as the whole, then we get realistic, dualistic, and pluralistic 
conceptions of metaphysics. Dream consciousness when ex¬ 
clusively studied leads us to subjectivist doctrines. The state 
of dreamless sleep inclines us to abstract and mystical theories. 
The whole truth must take all the modes of consciousness into 
account, 

The dominance of interest in the subjective does not mean 
that in objective sciences India had nothing to say. If we refer 
to the actual achievements of India in the realm of positive 
science, we shall see that the opposite is the case. Ancient 
Indians laid the foundations of mathematical and mechanical 
knowledge. They-measured the land, divided the year, mapped 
out the heavens, traced the course of the sun and the planets 
through the zodiacal belt, analysed the constitution of matter, 
and studied the nature of birds and beasts, plants and seeds. 1 
‘Whatever conclusions we may arrive at as to the original 
source of the first astronomical ideas current in the world, it is 
probable that to the Hindus is due the invention of algebra 
and its application to astronomy and geometry, From them 
also the Arabs received not only their first conceptions of alge¬ 
braic analysis, but also those invaluable numerical symbols 

1 We may quote a passage which is certainly not less than 2,000 years 
before the birth of Copernicus, from the Aitareya Brahmaya: 'The r;n 
never sets nor rises. When people think to themselves the sun is setting, 
he only changes about after reaching the end of the day, and makes night 
below and day to what is on the other side. Then when people think he 
rises in the morning, he only shifts himself about after reaching the end 
of the higlit, and makes day below and night to what is on the other side. 
In fact he never does set at all’: Haug’s Edition, iii. 44; C.U. III, II, 
1-3, Even if this be folklore, it is interesting. 
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and decimal notation now current everywhere in Europe, which 
have rendered untold service to the progress of arithmetical 
science’. 2 'The motions of the moon and the sun were carefully 
observed by the Hindus, and with such success that their de¬ 
termination of the moon’s synodical revolution is a much more 
correct one than the Greeks ever achieved. They had a division 
of the ecliptic into twenty-seven and twenty-eight parts, sug¬ 
gested evidently by the moon’s period in days and seemingly 
their own. They were particularly conversant with the most 
splendid of the primary planets; the period of Jupiter being 
introduced by them, in conjunction with those of the sun and 
the moon into the regulation of their calendar in the form of the 
cycle of sixty years, common to them and the Chaldeans. It 
is now admitted that the Hindus at a very early time conceived 
and developed the two sciences of logic and grammar. Wilson 
writes! ‘In medicine, as in astronomy and metaphysics, the 
Hindus once kept pace with the most enlightened nations of 
the world; and they attained as thorough a proficiency in 
medicine and surgery as any people whose acquisitions are 
recorded, and as indeed was practicable, before anatomy was 
made known to us by the discoveries of modern inquirers’. It 
is true that they did not invent any great mechanical appliances. 
For this a kind Heaven, which gave them the great water¬ 
courses and abundant supplies of food, is responsible. Let us 
also remember that these mechanical inventions belong, after 
all, to the sixteenth century and after, by which time India 
had lost her independence and become parasitic. The day she 
lost her freedom and began to flirt with other nations, a curse 
fell on her and she became petrified. Till then she could hold 
her own even in arts, crafts, and industries, not to speak of 
mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, surgery, and 
those branches of physical knowledge practised in ancient times. 
She knew how to chisel stone, draw pictures, burnish gold, 
and weave rich fabrics. She developed all arts, fine and indus¬ 
trial, which furnish the conditions of civilised existence. Her 
ships crossed the oceans and her wealth brimmed over to 
Judea, Egypt and Rome, Her conceptions of man and so¬ 
ciety, morals and religion were remarkable for the time. We 

! Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, V- ,184. 
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cannot reasonably say that the Indian people revelled in poetry 
and mythology, and spurned science and philosophy, though 
it is true that they were more intent on seeking the unity of 
things than emphasising their sharpness and separation. 

The speculative mind is more synthetic, while the scientific 
one is more analytic, if such a distinction be permitted. The 
former tends to Create cosmic philosophies which embrace in 
one comprehensive vision the origin of all things, the history 
of ages and the dissolution and decay of the world. The latter 
is inclined to linger over the dull particulars of the world and 
miss the sense of oneness and wholeness. Indian thought 
attempts vast,, impersonal views of existence, and makes it 
easy for the critic to bring the charge of being more idealistic 
and contemplative, producing dreamy visionaries and strangers 
in the world, while Western thought is more particularist and 
pragmatistic. The latter depends on what we call the senses, 
the former presses the soul sense into the service of speculation. 
Once again it is the natural conditions of India that account for 
the contemplative turn of the Indian who had the leisure to 1 
enjoy the beautiful things of the world and express his wealth 
of soul in song and story, music and dance, rites and religions, 
undisturbed by the passions of the outer world. ‘The brooding 
East’, frequently employed as a term of ridicule, is not alto¬ 
gether without its truth. 

It is the synthetic vision of India that has made philosophy 
comprehend several sciences which have become differentiated 
in modern times. In the West during the last hundred years 
or so several branches of knowledge till then included under 
philosophy, economics, politics, morals, psychology, education 
have been one by one sheared away from it. Philosophy in 
the time of Plato meant all those sciences which are bound 
up with human nature and form the core of man’s speculative 
interests. In the same way in ancient Indian scriptures we 
possess the full content of the philosophic sphere. Latterly 
in the West philosophy became synonymous with metaphysics, 
or the abstruse discussions of knowledge, being, and value, 
and the complaint is heard that metaphysics has become ab¬ 
solutely theoretical, being cut off from the imaginative and 
the practical sides of human nature. 

If we put the subjective interest of the Indian mind along 
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with its tendency to arrive at a synthetic vision, we shall see 
how monistic idealism becomes the truth of things. Ion 
the whole growth of Vedic thought points; on it are based the 
Buddhistic and the Brahmanical religions; it is the highest, 
truth revealed to India. Even systems which announce them¬ 
selves as dualistic or pluralistic seem to be permeated by a 
strong monistic character. If we can abstract from the variety 
of opinion and observe the general spirit of Indian thought, 
we shall find that it has a disposition to interpret life and nature 
in the way of monistic idealism, though this tendency is so 
plastic, living, and manifold that it takes many forms and 
expresses itself in even mutually hostile teachings. We may 
briefly indicate the main forms which monistic idealism has 
assumed in Indian thought, leaving aside detailed develop¬ 
ments and critical estimates. This will enable us to grasp the 
nature and function of philosophy as understood in India, for 
our purposes monistic idealism is of four types: (i) Non-dualism 
or Advaitism; { 2 ) Pure Monism; ( 3 ) Modified Monism; and 
( 4 ) Implicit Monism. 

Philosophy proceeds on the facts of experience. Logical 
reflection is necessary to ascertain whether the facts observed 
by one individual are accepted by all, or are only subjective 
in their character. Theories are accepted if they account for 
facts satisfactorily. We have already said that the facts of 
mind or consciousness were studied by the. Indian thinkers 
with as much care and attention as the facts of the outer 
world are studied by our modern scientists. The philosophical 
conclusions of Advaitic monism are based on the data of 
psychological observation. 

The activities of the self are assigned to the three states of 
waking, dreaming, and dreamless sleep. In dream states an 
actual concrete world is presented to us. We do not call 
that world real, since on waking we find that the dream world 
does not fit in with the waking world; yet relatively to the 
dream state the dream world is real. It is discrepancy from 
our conventional standards of waking life, and not any abso¬ 
lute knowledge of truth as subsisting by itself, that tells us 
that dream states are less real than the waking ones. Even 
waking reality is a relative one. It has no permanent existence, 
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being only a correlate of the waking state. It disappears in 
dream and sleep. The waking consciousness and the world 
disclosed to it are related to each other, depend on each other 
as the dream consciousness and the dream world are, They 
are not absolutely real, for in the words of gamkara, while 
the 'dream-world is daily sublated, the waking world is sub- 
lated under exceptional circumstances’. In dreamless sleep 
we have a cessation of the empirical consciousness. Some In¬ 
dian thinkers are of the opinion that we have in this condition an 
objectless consciousness. At any rate this is clear, that dream¬ 
less sleep is not a complete non-being or negation for such a 
hypothesis conflicts with the later recollection of the happy 
repose of sleep. We cannot help conceding that the self con¬ 
tinues^ exist, though it is bereft of all experience. There is 
no object felt and there can be none so long as the sleep is 
sound. The pure self seems to be unaffected by the flotsam 
and jetsam of ideas which rise and vanish with particular 
moods. ‘What varies not, nor changes in the midst of things 
that vary and change is different from them’. The self which 
persists unchanged and is one throughout all the changes is 
different from them all. The conditions change, not the self, 
‘In all the endless months, years and small and great cycles, 
past and to come, this self-luminous consciousness alone neither 
rises nor ever sets'. An unconditioned reality where time and 
space along with all their objects vanish is felt to be real. It 
is the self which is the unaffected spectator of the whole drama 
of ideas related to the changing moods of waking, dreaming, 
and sleeping. We are convinced that there is something in 
us beyond joy and misery, virtue and vice, good and bad. The 
self ‘never dies, is never born-unborn, eternal, everlasting, 
this ancient one can never be destroyed with the destruction 
of the body, If the slayer thinks he can slay, or if the slain 
thinks he is slain, they both do not know the truth, for the 
self neither slays nor is slain'. 

In addition to the ever-identical self, we have also the 
empirical variety of objects, The former is permanent, im¬ 
mutable, the latter impermanent and ever changing. The 
former is absolute, being independent of all objects; the latter 
changes with the moods. 
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How are we to account for the world? The empirical variety 
is there bound in space, time, and cause, If the self is the 
one, the universal, the immutable, we find in the world a mass 
of particulars with opposed characters. We can only call it 
the not-self, the object of a subject, In no case is it real. The 
principal categories of the world of experience, time, space, 
and cause are self-contradictory. They are relative terms de¬ 
pending on their constituents. They have no real existence. 
Yet they are not non-existent. The world is there, and we 
work in it and through it. We do not and cannot know the 
why of this world. It is this fact of its inexplicable existence 
that is signified by the word maya. To ask what is the relation 
between the absolute self and the empirical flux, to ask why 
and how it happens, that there are two, is to assume that every¬ 
thing has a why and a how. To say that the infinite becomes 
the finite or manifests itself as finite is on this view utter non¬ 
sense. The limited cannot express or manifest the unlimited. 
The moment the unlimited manifests itself in the limited, it 
itself becomes limited. To say that the absolute degenerates 
or lapses into the empirical is to contradict its absoluteness. 
No lapse can come to a perfect being. No darkness can dwell 
in perfect light. We cannot admit that the supreme, which 
is changeless, becomes limited by changing, To change is 
to desire or to feel a want, and it shows lack of perfection. The 
absolute can never become an object of knowledge, for what 
is known is finite and relative, Our limited mind cannot go 
beyond the bounds of time, space, and cause, nor can we 
explain these, since every attempt to explain them assumes 
them. Through thought, which is itself a part of the relative 
world, we cannot know the absolute self. Our relative ex¬ 
perience is a waking dream. Science and logic are parts of it 
and products of it too. This failure of metaphysics is neither 
to be wept over nor to be laughed over, neither to be praised 
nor blamed, but understood. With a touching humility bom 
of intellectual strength, a Plato, or a Nagarjuna, a Kant or a 
iWkara, declares that our thought deals with the relative, 
and has nothing to do with the absolute. 

Though the absolute being is not known in the logical way, 
it is yet realised by all who strain to know the truth, as the 
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reality in which we live, move, and have our being. Only 
through it can anything else be known, It is the eternal wit¬ 
ness of all knowledge. Xhe non-dualist contends that his 
theory is based on the logic of facts. The self is the inmost and 
deepest reality, felt by all, since it is the self of all things known 
and unknown too, and there is no knower to know it except 
itself. It is the true and the eternal, and there is nought beside 
it. As for the empirical ramifications which also exist, the 
non-dualist says, well, they are‘there, and there is an end of it. 
We do not know and cannot know “why”. It is all a contradic¬ 
tion, and yet is actual. Such is the philosophical position of 
Advaita or non-dualism taken up by Gaudapada and £>ariikara. 

There are Advaitins who are dissatisfied with this view, and 
feel that it is no good covering up our confusion by the use 
of the word maya. They attempt to give a more positive 
account of the relation between the perfect being absolutely 
devoid of any negativity, the immutable real, felt in the depths 
of experience and the world of change and becoming, To 
preserve the perfection of the one reality we are obliged to 
say that the world of becoming is not due to an addition of 
any element from outside, since there is nothing outside. It 
can only be by a diminution. Something negative like Plato’s 
non-being or Aristotle’s matter-'is assumed to account for 
change. Through the exercise of this negative principle, the 
immutable seems to be spread out in the moving many. Rays 
stream out of the sun which nevertheless did not contain them. 
Maya is the name of the negative principle which lets loose the 
universal becoming, thereby creating endless agitation and 
perpetual disquiet, The flux of the universe is brought about 
by the apparent degradation of the immutable. The real 
represents all that is positive in becoming, The things of the 
World ever struggle to recover their reality, to fill up what is 
lacking in them, to shake off their individuality and separate¬ 
ness, but are prevented from doing so by their inner void, the 
negative maya constituted by the interval between what they 
are and what they ought to be. If we get rid of maya , suppress 
the tendency to duality, abolish the interval; fill ur the deficit, 
and allow the disturbance to relax, space, time,-and change 
reach back into pure being, As long as the original insufficiency 
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of mdyd prevails, things are condemned to be existent m space¬ 
time-cause world. Maya is not a human construction It is 
prior to our intellect and independent of it. It is verily the 
generator of things and intellects, the immense potentiality 
of the whole world. It is sometimes called the prakti. The 
alternations of generation and decay, the ever-repeated cosmic 
evolutions, all represent this fundamental deficit in which the 
world consists. The world of becoming is the interruption of 
being. Maya is the reflection of reality. The world-process is 
not so much a translation of immutable being as its inversion. 
Yet the world of maya cannot exist apart from pure being. 
There can be no movement, if there were not immutability, 
since movement is only a degradation of the immutable. The 
truth of the universal mobility is the immobile being. 

As becoming is a lapse from being, so is avidya or ignorance 
a fall from vidyd or knowledge. To know the truth, to appre¬ 
hend reality, we have to get rid of avidya and its intellectual 
moulds, which all crack the moment we try to force reality 
into them, This is no excuse for indolence of thought. Phi¬ 
losophy as. logic on this view persuades us to give up the em¬ 
ployment of the intellectual concepts which are relative to our 
practical needs and the world of becoming. Philosophy tells 
us that, so long as we are bound by intellect and are lost in the 
world of many, we shall seek in vain to get back to the simplicity 
of the one. If we ask the reason why there is avidya, or mdyd, 
bringing about a fall from vidyd or from being, the question 
cannot be answered. Philosophy as logic has here the negative 
function of exposing the inadequacy of all intellectual categories, 
pointing out how the objects of the world are relative to the 
mind that thinks them and possess no independent existence. 
It cannot tell us anything definite about either the immutable 
said to exist apart from what is happening in the world, or 
about mdyd, credited with the production of the world. It 
cannot help us directly to the attainment of reality. It, on 
the other hand, tells us that to measure reality we have to 
distort it. It may perhaps serve the interests of truth when 
once it is independently ascertained. We can think it out, 
defend it logically, and help its propagation, The supporters 
of pure monism recognise a. higher power than abstract intel- 
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led which enables us to feel the push of reality. We have to 
sink ourselves in the universal consciousness and make ourselves 1 
co-extensive with all that is. We do not then so much think 
reality as live it, do not so much know it as become it. Such an 
extreme monism, with its distinctions of logic and intuition, 
reality and the world of existence, we meet with in some 
Upanisads, Nagarjuna and Samkara in his ultra-philosophical 
moods, fori Harsa and the Advaita Vedantins, and echoes of it 
are heard in Parmenides and Plato, Spinoza and Plotinus, 
Bradley and Bergson, not to speak of the mystics, in the West, 3 

Whatever the being, pure and simple, may be to intuition, 
to intellect it is nothing more or less than an absolute abstrac¬ 
tion. It is supposed to continue when every fact and form of 
existence is abolished. It is the residue left behind when ab¬ 
straction is made from the whole world. It is a difficult exer¬ 
cise set to the thought of man to think away the sea and the 
earth, the sun and the stars, space and time, man and God, 
When an effort is made to abolish the whole universe, sublate 
all existence, nothing seems to remain for thought. Thought, 
finite and relational, finds to its utter despair that there is just i 
nothing at all when everything existent is abolished. To the 
conceptual mind the central proposition of intuition, ‘Being 
only is’, means that there is just nothing at all. Thought, as 
Hegel said, can only work with determinate realities, concrete 
things. To it all affirmation implies negation* and vice versa. 
Every concrete is a becoming, combining being and non-being, 
positive and negative. So those who are not satisfied with 
the intuited being, and wish to have a synthesis capable of 
being attained by thought which has a natural instinct for the 
concrete, are attracted to a system of objective idealism. The 
concrete idealists try to put together the two concepts of pure 
being and apparent becoming in the single synthesis of God. 
Even extreme monists recognise that becoming depends on 

»In the Samkhya philosophy we have practically the same account 
of the world of experience, which does not in the least stain the purity of 
the witness self. Only a pluralistic prejudice which has no logical basis 
asserts itself, and we have a plurality of souls. When the pluralism col¬ 
lapses, as it does at the first touch of logic, the Samkhya theory becomes 
identical with the pure monism here sketched. 
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being, though not vice versa. We get now a sort of refracted 
absolute, a God who has in Him the possibility of the world, 
combines in His nature the essence of all being, as well as of 
becoming, unity as well as plurality, unlimitedness and limi¬ 
tation. The pure being now becomes the subject, transforming 
itself into object and taking back the object into itself. Posi¬ 
tion, opposition, and composition, to use Hegelian expressions, 
go on in an eternal circular process. Hegel rightly perceives 
that the conditions of a concrete world are a subject and an 
object. These two opposites are combined in every concrete. 
The great God Himself has in Him the two antagonistic char¬ 
acters where the one is not only through the other, but is 
actually the other. When such a dynamic God eternally bound 
in the rotating wheel is asserted,. all the degrees of existence, 
from the divine perfection up to vile dust, are automatically 
realised. The affirmation of God is the simultaneous affirma¬ 
tion of all degrees of reality between it and nothing. We have 
now the universe of thought constructed by thought, answering 
to thought and sustained by thought, in which subject and 
object are absorbed as moments. The relations of space, time, 
and cause are not subjective forms, but universal principles 
of thought, If on the view of pure monism we cannot under¬ 
stand the exact relation between identity and difference, we 
are here on better ground. The world is identity gone, into 
difference. Neither is isolated from the other. God is the inner 
ground, the basis of identity; the world is the outer manifesta¬ 
tion, the externalisation of self-consciousness. 

Such a God, according to the theory of pure monism, is 
just the lapse from the absolute, with the least conceivable 
interval separating him from pure being or the absolute. It 
is the product of avidya which is separated from vidya, by the 
least conceivable extent. In other words, this concrete God 
is the highest product of our highest intelligence. The pity is, 
that it is a product after all, and our intelligence, however near 
it approximates to vidya, is not yet vidya. This God has in 
him the maximum of being and the minimum of defect—still 
a defect, The first touch of mdya, the slightest diminution of 
absolute being, is enough to throw it into space and time, 
though this space and this time will be as near as possible to 
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the absolute unextendedness and eternity. The absolute one 
is converted into the Creator God existent in some space, 
moving all things from within without stirring from His place. 
God is the absolute objectivised as something somewhere, a 
spirit that pushes itself into everything, He is being-non-being, 
Brahman-IHaya, subject-object, eternal force, the motionless 
mover of Aristotle, the absolute spirit of Hegel, the (absolute- 
relative) Visi$advaita of Ramanuja, the efficient as well as 
the final cause of the universe. The world is beginningless 
and endless, since the energising of God could not have begun 
and could never come to an end. It is its essential nature to 
be ever at unrest. 

There is no doubt that this is the highest conception which 
thought can reach. If we follow to the end the natural move¬ 
ment of our intellect which tries to unify the things of the world 
and synthesise opposites, a principle of explanation'which is 
neither pure being nor pure non-being, but something which 
combines both, is what we get. This concept is constructed 
by a compression of all things into the whole. Philosophy on 
this view is constructive in character, and is therefore positive 
in its nature and synthetic in its function. Even here logical 
understanding playing with abstractions shuts us from the 
concrete in which alone the abstractions live, move, and have 
their being, Thought as reason gets over the difficulties of 
logical understanding. Starting from the world of experience, 
we go up to the ultimate principle of God, and from the con¬ 
ception of the whole so gained we descend into details and 
review the parts. All logical dogmatisms which have confidence 
in the power of thought end with this conception of the world. 
The difficulty arises if we doubt the absoluteness of thought. 
May not our knowledge be relative to the requirements of the 
mind which unifies and divides? Perhaps for a mind differently 
shaped, knowledge may be different from what it is. Our 
present knowledge makes us think that all knowledge will be 
of this type, but when there are critics who dispute such an 
assertion, it is difficult to defend the position. Admitting that 
the conceptual plan of reality revealed to thought is true, still, 
it is sometimes urged, thought is not identical with reality. 
By compressing all concepts into one, we do not go beyond 
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concepts. A relation is only a part of the mind that relates. 
Even an infinitely superior mind is yet a mind and of the same 
mould as man’s. The theory of modified monism is adopted 
by some Upanisads, and the Bhagavadgltd, some followers of 
Buddhism and Ramanuja, if not BSdarfiyana. In the West 
Aristotle and Hegel stand out as witnesses to it. 

According to the first view perfect being is real; unreal be¬ 
coming is actual, though, we do not know why. According 
to the second, the world becoming is a precipitation (apparent) 
of pure being into space and time by the force of diminution 
or mdya. According to the third, the highest product we have 
is a synthesis of pure being and not-being in God. We are 
immediately under a logical necessity to affirm all intermediate 
degrees of reality. If pure being is dismissed as a concept useless 
so far as the world of experience is concerned and we also dis¬ 
regard as illogical the idea of a Creator God, then what exists 
is nothing more than a mere flux of becoming, ever aspiring to 
be something else than what it is. The main principle of Bud¬ 
dhism results. In the world of existence, on the hypothesis of 
modified monism, the specific characters of the degrees of inter¬ 
mediate reality are to be measured by the distance separating 
them from the integral reality. The common characters of 
all of them are existence in space and time. Closer attention 
reveals to us more and more special attributes. Admit the 
distinction between thinking reals and unthinking objects, and 
we have the dualistic philosophy of Madhva. Even this is 
fundamentally a monism so long as the reals are dependent 
(paratantra) on God, who alone is independent ( mtantra ). 
Emphasise the independence of the thinking beings, and we have 
pluralism according to Sfimkhya, if only we do not worry 
about the existence of God which cannot be demonstrated. Add 
to it the plurality of the objects of the world, we have pluralistic 
realism, where even God becomes one real, however great or 
powerful, among others. In the discussions about the inter¬ 
mediate degrees of reality the unit of individuality seems to 
depend upon the fancy of the philosopher. And whether a 
system turns out atheistic or theistic is determined by the 
attention paid to the absolute under the aegis of which the 
drama of the universe is enacted. It sometimes shines out 
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brilliantly with its light focussed in a God and at other times 
fades out. These are the different ways in which the mind of 
man reacts to the problems of the world according to its own 
peculiar constitution. 

There is a cordial harmony between God and man in Indian 
thought, while the opposition between the two is more marked 
in the West. The mythologies of the peoples also indicate it. 
The myth of Prometheus, the representative man, who tries 
to help mankind by defending it against Zeus who desires to 
destroy the human race and supplant it with a new and 
better species, the story of the labours of Hercules who tries 
to redeem the world, the conception of Christ as the Son of 
Man, indicate that man is the centre of attention in the West. 
It is true that Christ is also called the Son of God, the eldest 
begotten who is to be sacrificed before a just God's anger can 
be appeased. Our point here is that the min tendency of 
Western culture is an opposition between man and God, where 
man resists the might of God, steals fire from him in the in¬ 
terests of humanity. In India man is a product of God. The 
whole world is due to the sacrifice of God. The Purina- 
sukta speaks of such an eternal sacrifice which sustains man and 
the world. In it the whole world is pictured as one single being 
of incomparable vastness and immensity, animated by one 
spirit, including within its substance all forms of life. 

The do minan t character of the Indian mind which has 
coloured all its culture and moulded all its thoughts is the 
spiritual tendency. Spiritual experience is the foundation of 
India’s rich cultural history. It is mysticism, not. in the sense 
of involving the exercise of any mysterious power, but only as 
insisting on a discipline of human nature, leading to a realisa¬ 
tion of the spiritual. While the sacred scriptures of the He¬ 
brews and the Christians are more religious and ethical, those 
of the Hindus are more spiritual and contemplative. The one 
fact of life in Indiq, is the Eternal Being of God. 

It is the ultimate presupposition of all philosophy that 
nothing real can be self-contradictory. In the history of 
thought it takes some time to realise the importance of this 
presupposition, and make a conscious application of it.^ In 
the HgVeda there is an unconscious acceptance of the validity 
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of ordinary knowledge, When we reach the stage of the 
Upanisads, dialectical problems emerge and the difficulties of 
knowledge are felt. In them we find an attempt made to mark 
the limits of knowledge and provide room for intuition, but 
all in a semi-philosophical way. When faith in the power of 
reason was shaken, scepticism supervened, and materialists 
and nihilists came upon the scene. Admitting the Upanisad 
position that the unseen reality cannot be comprehended by 
the logical intellect, Buddhism enforced the unsubstantiality 
of the world. To it, contradiction is of the nature of things, 
and the world of experience is nothing more than a tension of 
opposites. We cannot know if there is anything more than 
the actual, and this cannot be real since it is self-contradictory. 
Such a conclusion was the end of the Buddhistic development. 
We have in the theory of Nagarjuna a philosophically sustained 
statement of the central position of the Upanisads. There 
is a real, though we cannot know it; and what we know is not 
real; for every interpretation of the world as an intelligible 
system breaks down. All this prepared the way for a self- 
conscious criticism of reason. Thought itself is self-contra¬ 
dictory or inadequate. Differences arise when the question 
is put, why exactly is it incapable of grasping reality. Is it 
because it deals with parts and not the whole, or is it because 
of its structural incapacity or innate self-contradictoriness? As 
we have seen, there are those who hold to the rationality of 
the real with the reservation that reality is not mere reason. 
So thought is incapable of giving us the whole of reality. The 
‘that’ exceeds the ‘what’ in Bradley’s words. Thought gives 
us knowledge of reality, but it is only knowledge, and not 
reality, There are others who feel that the real is self-consistent, 
and whatever is thought is self-contradictory. Thought works 
with the opposition of subject and object, and the absolute 
real is something in which these antitheses are annulled. The 
most concrete thought, in so far as it tries/to combine a many 
in one, is still abstract, because it is self-contradictory, arid if 
we want to grasp the real, we have to give up thought. On 
the first hypothesis, what thought reveals is not opposed to 
reality,, but is revelatory of a part of it. Partial views are 
contradictory only because they are partial. They are true so 
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far as they go, blit they are not the whole truth. The second 
hypothesis tells us that reality can be apprehended by a form 
of feeling or intuition. The first view also insists on a supple¬ 
menting of thought by feeling, if reality is to be attained in its 
fullness. We seeiri to require another element in addition to 
thought, and this is suggested by the term darsana, which is 
used to describe a system of philosophy, doctrine, or sastrn, 

The term darSana comes from the word dfs, to see. This 
seeing may be either perceptual observation or conceptual 
knowledge or intuitional experience. It may be- inspection of 
facts, logical inquiry or insight of soul, Generally, darianas 
mean critical expositions, logical surveys, or systems. We 
do not find the word used in this reference in the early stages of 
philosophical thought, when philosophy was more intuitional. 
It shows that dar&ana is not an intuition, however much it 
may be allied to it. Perhaps the word is advisedly used, to 
indicate a thought system acquired by intuitive experience 
and sustained by logical argument. In the systems of extreme 
monism philosophy prepares the way for intuitional experience 
by giving us an idea of the impotence of thought. In the 
systems of moderate monism, where the real is a concrete 
whole, philosophy succeeds at best in giving an ideal recon¬ 
struction of reality. But the real transcends, surrounds, and 
overflows our miserable categories. In extreme monism it is 
intuitional experience that reveals to us the fullness of reality; 
in concrete monism, it is insight, where knowledge is penetrated 
by feeling and emotion. Conceptual constructions do not 
possess the certainty of experienced facts. Again, an opinion or. 
logical view becomes truth only if it stands the test of life. 

Darsana is a word which is conveniently vague, as it stands 
for a dialectical defence of extreme monism as well as the in¬ 
tuitional truth on which it is based, Philosophically darsana 
is putting the intuition to proof and propagating it logically. 
Even in other systems it applies to the logical exposition of the 
truth that could be had in conceptual terms with or without the 
aid of any vivifying intuition. Darsana so applies to all views 
of reality taken by the mind of man, and if reality is one, the 
different views attempting to reveal the same must agree with 
each other. They cannot have anything accidental or contra- 
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gent, but must reflect the different view-points obtained of the 
one real, By a close consideration of the several views our mind 
gets by snap-shotting reality from different points, we rise to 
the second stage of a full rendering of reality in logical terms. 
When we realise the inadequacy of a conceptual account to 
reality, we try to seize the real by intuition, where the intel¬ 
lectual ideas are swallowed up. It is then that we are said 
to get the pure 'being' of extreme monism from which we get 
back to the logical real of thought, which again we begin to 
spell letter by letter in the different systems themselves. 
Darsana as applicable to this last means any scientific account 
of reality. It is the one word that stands for all the complex 
inspiration of philosophy by its beautiful vagueness. 

A darhna is a spiritual perception, a whole view revealed 
to the soul sense. This soul sight, which is possible only when 
and where philosophy is lived, is the distinguishing mark of a 
true philosopher, So the highest triumphs of philosophy are 
possible only to those who have achieved in themselves a purity 
of soul. This purity is based upon a profound acceptance of 
experience, realised only when some point of hidden strength 
within man, from which he cannot only inspect but compre¬ 
hend life, is found. From this inner source the philosopher 
reveals to us the truth of life, a truth which mere intellect is 
unable to discover. The vision is produced almost as naturally 
as a fruit from a flower out of the mysterious centre where all 
experience is reconciled. 

The seeker after truth must satisfy certain essential condi¬ 
tions before he sets out on his quest. Jsamkara, in his commen¬ 
tary on the first Sfltra of the Vedanta Sfltras, makes out that 
four conditions are essential for any student of philosophy. 
The first condition is a knowledge of the distinction between 
the eternal and the non-eternal. This does not mean full 
knowledge, which can come only at the end, but only a meta¬ 
physical bent which does not accept all it sees to be absolutely 
real, a questioning tendency in the enquirer. He must have 
the inquiring spirit to probe all things, a burning imagination 
which could extract a truth from a mass of apparently dis¬ 
connected data, and a habit of meditation which will not allow 
his mind to dissipate itself. The second condition is the sub- 
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jugation of the desire for the fruits of action either in the 
present life or a future one. It demands the renunciation of all 
petty desire, personal motive, and practical interest. Specula¬ 
tion or enquiry to the reflective mind is its own end. The right 
employment of intellect is understanding the things, good as 
well as bad. The philosopher is a naturalist who should follow 
the movement of things without exaggerating the good or be¬ 
littling the evil on behalf of some prejudice of his. He must 
stand outside of life and look on it, So it is said that he must 
have no love of the present or the future. Only then can he 
stake his all on clear thinking and honest judgement and de¬ 
velop an impersonal cosmic outlook with devotedness to fact. 
To get this temper he must suffer a change of heart, which is 
insisted on in the third condition, where the student is enjoined 
to acquire tranquillity, self-restraint, renunciation, patience, 
peace of mind, and faith. Only a trained mind which utterly 
controls the body can enquire and meditate endlessly so long 
as life remains, never for a moment losing sight of the object, 
never for a moment letting it be obscured by any terrestrial 
temptation. The seeker after truth must have the necessary 
courage to lose all for his highest end. So is he required to 
undergo hard discipline, spurn pleasure, suffer sorrow and con¬ 
tempt. A spiritual discipline which includes pitiless self- 
examination will enable the seeker to reach his end of freedom. 
The desire for mok$a or release is the fourth condition. The 
metaphysically minded man who has given up all his desires 
and trained his mind has only one devouring desire to achieve 
the end or reach the eternal. The people of India have such 
an immense respect for these philosophers who glory in the 
might of knowledge and the power of intellect, that they wor¬ 
ship them. The prophetic souk who with a noble passion for 
truth strive hard to understand the mystery of the world and 
give utterance to it, spending laborious days and sleepless 
nights, are philosophers in a vital sense of the term. They 
comprehend experience on behalf of mankind, and so the latter 
are eternally grateful to them. 

Reverence for the past is another national trait. There is 
a certain doggedness of temperament, a stubborn loyalty to 
lose nothing in the long march of the ages. When confronted 
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with new cultures or sudden extensions of knowledge, ;the In¬ 
dian does not yield to the temptations of the hour, hut holds 
fast to his traditional faith, importing as much as possible of 
the new into the old. This conservative liberalism is the secret 
of the success of Indian culture and civilisation. Of the great 
civilisations of the world, hoary with age, only the Indian still 
survives. The magnificence of the Egyptian civilisation can 
be learnt only from the reports of the archaeologists and the 
readings of the hieroglyphics; the Babylonian Empire, with 
its marvels of scientific, irrigation, and engineering skill, is 
to-day nothing more than a heap of ruins; the great Roman 
culture, with its political institutions and ideals of law and 
equality, is, to a large extent, a thing of the past, The Indian 
civilisation, which even at. the lowest estimate is 4,000 years 
old, still survives in its essential features. Her civilisation, 
dating back to the period of the Vedas, is young and old at 
the same time, She has been renewing her youth whenever the 
course of history demanded it. When a change occurs, it is 
not consciously felt to be a change. It is achieved, and all 
the time it professes to be only a new name for an old way of 
thinking. In the lltg Veda we shall see how the religious con¬ 
sciousness of the Aryan invaders takes note of the conceptions 
of the people of the soil. In the Athurva Veda we find that 
^ the vaguer cosmic deities are added to the gods of the sky and 

^ . sun, fire and wind, worshipped by the Aryan peoples from the 

! . Ganges to the Hellespont. The Upanisads are regarded as a 

li^fjflr revival or rather a realisation of something found already in 

the Vedie hymns. The BhagavadgUS, professes to sum up the 
jBP teachings of the Upanisads. We have in the epics the meoting- 

fpl point of the religious conceptions of the highest import with the 

Hr early nature worship. To respect the spirit of roverenee in 

IF man for the ancient makes for the success of the new . 4 'The 

f 4 Of. ‘This claim of a new tiling to bo old is, in varying degrees, u 

common characteristic of great movements. The Reformation professed to 
j l ! be a return to the Bible, the Evangelical movement in England a return 

ij to the Gospels, the High Church movement a return to the Early Church. 

A large element even in the French Revolution, the greatest of all breaches 
T witli the past, had for its ideal a return to Roman republican virtue or to 

the simplicity of the natural man 1 (Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek 
jl ReUgim, p. 58). 
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old spirit is maintained, though not the old forms. This 
tendency to preserve the type has led to the fashionable re¬ 
mark that India is immobile. The mind of man never stands 
still, though it admits of no absolute breach with the past. 

This respect for the past has produced a regular continuity 
in Indian thought, where the ages are bound each to each by 
natural piety. The Hindu culture is a product of ages of change 
wrought by hundreds of generations, of which some are long, 
stale, and sad, and others short, quick, and joyous, where 
each has added something of quality to the great rich tradition 
which is yet alive, though it bears within it the marks of the 
dead past. The career of Indian philosophy has been compared 
to the course of a stream which, tumbling joyfully from its 
source among the northern mountain tops, rushes through the 
shadowy valleys and plains, catching the lesser streams in its 
imperious current, till it sweeps increased to majesty and serene 
power through the lands and peoples whose fortunes it affects, 
bearing a thousand ships on its bosom. Who knows whether 
and when this mighty stream which yet flows on with tumult 
and rejoicing will pass into the ocean, the father of all streams? 

There are not wanting Indian thinkers who look upon the 
whole of Indian philosophy as one system of continuous reve¬ 
lation. They believe that each civilisation is working out some 
divine thought which is natural to it . 5 There is an immanent 
teleology which shapes the life of each human race towards 
some complete development. The several views set forth in 
India are considered to be the branches of the self-same tree. 
The short cuts and blind alleys are somehow reconciled with 
the main road of advance to the truth. A familiar way in 
which the six orthodox systems are reconciled is to say that 
just as a mother in pointing out the moon to the baby speaks 
of it as the sliming circle at the top of the tree, which is quite 
intelligible to the child, without mentioning the immense dis¬ 
tance separating the earth from the moon which would have 
bewildered it, even so are different views given to suit the 
varying weakness of human understanding. The Prabodha- 
candrodaya , a philosophic drama, states that the six systems 

• The Greeks call this special quality of each people their 'nature 1 , and 
the Indians call it their ‘dharrm’. 
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of Hindu philosophy are not, mutually exclusive, but establish 
from various points of view the glory of the same uncreate 
God, They together form the living focus of the scattered 
rays that the many-faceted humanity reflects from the splendid 
sun. Madhava's Sarvadarsanasamgraha (a.d. 1380 ) sketches 
sixteen systems of thought so as to exhibit a gradually ascending 
series, culminating in the Advaita Vedanta (or non-dualism). 
In the spirit of Hegel, he looks upon the history of Indian 
philosophy as a progressive effort towards a fully articulated 
conception of the world. The truth is unfolded bit by bit in 
the successive systems, and complete truth is reflected only 
when the series of philosophies is completed. In the Advaita 
Vedanta are the many lights brought to a single focus. VijM- 
nabhiksu, the sixteenth-century theologian and thinker, holds 
that all systems are authoritative, and reconciles them by 
distinguishing practical from metaphysical truth, and looks 
upon Samkhya as the final expression of truth. Madhusudana 
Sarasvati in his Pmth&nabheda writes: ‘The ultimate scope 
of all the munis, authors of these different systems, is to sup¬ 
port the theory of mayd, and their only design is to establish 
the existence of one supreme God, the sole essence, for these 
munis could not be mistaken, since they were omniscient. But 
as they saw that men, addicted to the pursuit of external 
objects, could not all at once penetrate into the highest truths, 
they held out to them a variety of theories in order that they 
might not fall into atheism. Misunderstanding the object 
which the munis thus had in view, and representing that they 
even designed to propound doctrines contrary to the Vedas, 
men have come to regard the specific doctrines of these several 
schools with preference, and thus became adherents of a variety 
of systems’. This reconciliation of the several systems is 
attempted by almost all the critics and commentators. The 
difference is only about what they regard as the truth. De¬ 
fenders of Nyaya like TJdayana look upon Nyfiya, and theists 
like Ramanuja consider theism to be the truth. It is in ac¬ 
cordance with the spirit of Indian culture to think that the 
several currents of thought flowing in its soil will discharge 
their waters into the one river whose flood shall make for the 
City of God. 


1 
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From the beginning the Indian felt that truth was many- 
sided, and different views contained different aspects, of truth 
which no one could fully express. He was therefore tolerant 
and receptive of other views. He was fearless in accepting 
even dangerous doctrines so long as they were backed up by 
logic. He would not allow to die, if he could help it, one jot 
or tittle of the tradition, but would try to accommodate it all. 
Several cases of such tolerant treatment we shall meet with in 
the course of our study. Of course there are dangers incident 
to such a breadth of view. Often it has led the Indian thinkers 
into misty vagueness, lazy acceptance, and cheap eclecticism. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Throughout the history of Indian thought, the ideal of a world 
behind the ordinary world of human strivings, more real and 
more intangible, which is the true home of the spirit, has been 
haunting the Indian race. Man’s never-ceasing effort to read 
the riddle of the sphinx and raise himself above the level 
of the beast to a moral and spiritual height finds a striking 
illustration in India. We can watch the struggle for four 
millennia (or longer, if the recent archaeological finds in Sind 
and the Punjab, which are withdrawing the shroud that hid 
the remote past, are to be taken into account). The naive 
belief that the world is ruled by the gods of Sun and Sky, who 
watch from on high the conduct of men, whether it is straight 
or crooked; the faith that the gods who can be persuaded by 
prayer or compelled by rites to .grant our requests are only 
the forms of the one Supreme; the firm conviction that the 
pure stainless spirit, to know whom is life eternal, is one with 
the innermost soul of man; the rise of materialism, scepticism, 
and fatalism, and their supersession by the ethical systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism, with their central doctrine that one 
can free oneself from all ill only by refraining from all evil, 
in thought, word, and deed—God or no God; the liberal 
theism of the BhagarndgUA, which endows the all-soul with 
ethical in addition to metaphysical perfections; the logical 
scheme of the Nyaya, which furnishes the principal categories 
of the world of knowledge which are in use even to-day; the 
VaiSesika interpretation of nature; the Samkhya speculations 
in science and psychology; the Yoga scheme of the pathway 
to perfection; the ethical and social regulations of the Ml- 
mamsS and the religious interpretations of the Supreme reality, 
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as put forward by Samkara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka, 
Vallabha, and Jiva Gosvami—form a remarkable record of 
philosophical development in the history of the human race. 
Type succeeds type, school follows on school, in logical se¬ 
quence. The life of the Indian was ever on the move, shaping 
itself as it grew, and changing from time to time in relation 
to its physical, social, and cultural contexts. In the early 
stages the ancient Indians were doing everything for the first 
time. They had practically no wisdom of the past to fall back 
upon. They had, moreover, enormous difficulties to contend 
with, which are now almost things of the past. In spite of 
these, their achievement in the realm of thought and practice 
is a considerable one. But the cycle is not complete, and the 
range of possible forms is not exhausted; for the sphinx still 
smiles. Philosophy is yet in its infancy, 

The survey of Indian thought, as of all thought, impresses 
one with the mystery and the immensity of existence as well 
as the beauty and the persistence of the human effort to 
understand it. The long procession of thinkers struggled hard 
to add some small piece to the temple of human wisdom, some 
fresh fragment to the ever incomplete sum of human knowledge. 
But human speculation falls short of the ideal, which it can 
neither abandon nor attain. We are far more conscious of 
the depth of the surrounding darkness than of the power to 
dispel it possessed by the flickering torches that we have the 
privilege to carry as the inheritors of a great past. After all 
the attempts of philosophers, we stand to-day in relation to the 
ultimate problems very near where we stood far away in the 
ages—where perhaps we shall ever stand as long as we are 
human, bound Prometheus-like to the rock of mystery by the 
chains of our finite mind. The pursuit of philosophy is not, 
however, a vain endeavour. It helps us to feel the grip and 
the clanging of the chains. It, sharpens the consciousness.of 
human imperfection, and thus deepens the sense of perfection 
in us, which reveals the imperfection of our passing lives. 
That, the world is not so transparent to our intellects as we 
could wish is not to be wondered at, for the philosopher is only 
the lover of wisdom and not its possessor. It is not the end 
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of the voyage that matters, but the voyage itself. To travel 
is a better thing than to arrive, 

At the end of our course, we may ask whether the known 
facts of history support a belief in progress. Is the march 
of human thought a forward movement, or is it one of retro¬ 
gression? The sequence is not capricious and unmeaning. 
India believes in progress, for, as we have already said, the 
cycles are bound together by an organic tie. The inner thread 
of continuity is never cut. Even the revolutions that threaten 
to engulf the past help to restore it. Backward eddies serve 
rather to strengthen than retard the current. Epochs of de¬ 
cadence, like the recent past of this country, are in truth 
periods of transition from an old life to a new. The two cur¬ 
rents of progress and decline are intermingled. At one stage 
the forces of progress press forward with a persistent sweep, 
at another the line sways to and fro, and sometimes the forces 
of retrogression seem to overwhelm those of progress, but on 
the whole the record is one of advance, It would be idle to 
deny that much has perished in the process. But few things 
are more futile than to rail against the course which the his¬ 
torical past has taken or weep over it. In any case, some other 
kind of development would have been worse. The more' im¬ 
portant thing is the future, We are able to see further than 
our predecessors, since we can climb on their shoulders. In¬ 
stead of resting content with the foundations nobly laid in the 
past, we must build a greater edifice in harmony with ancient 
endeavour as well as the modem outlook. 

THE UNITY OF ALL SYSTEMS 

The twin strands which in one shape or another run through 
all the efforts of the Indian thinkers are loyalty to tradition 
and devotion to truth. Every thinker recognises that the 
principles of his predecessors are stones built into the spiritual 
fabric, and, if they are traduced, one’s own culture is defamed, 
A progressive people with a rich tradition cannot afford to 
neglect it, though it may contain elements which are not 
edifying, The thinkers try hard to explain, allegorise, alter, 
and expurgate the traditional lore, since men’s emotions are 
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centred round it. The later Indian thinkers justify the dif¬ 
ferent philosophical interpretations of the universe advanced 
by the earlier ones, and regard them as varying approxima¬ 
tions to the truth as a whole. The different views are not 
looked upon as unrelated adventures of the human mind into 
the realm of the unknown or a collection of philosophical 
curiosities. They are regarded as the expression of a single 
mind, which has built up the great temple, though it is divided 
into numerous walls and vestibules, passages and pillars. 

Logic and science, philosophy and religion, are related or¬ 
ganically. Every fresh epoch in the progress of thought has 
been inaugurated by a reform in logic. The problem of method, 
involving as it does an insight into the nature of human thought, 
is of great value. The NySya points out that no stable phi¬ 
losophy can be built except on the foundations of logic. The 
VaiSesika warns us that all fruitful philosophy must take into 
account the constitution of physical nature. We cannot build 
in the clouds. Though physics and metaphysics are clearly 
distinct and cannot be blended, still a philosophic scheme must 
be in harmony with the results of natural science. But to 
extend to the universe at large what is true of the physical 
world would be to commit the fallacy of scientific metaphysics, 
and the Sfimkhya asks us to beware of that danger. The re¬ 
sources of nature cannot generate consciousness. We cannot 
reduce nature and consciousness the one to the other, as scien¬ 
tific and psychological metaphysics attempt to do. Reality 
appears not only in science and in human life, but in religious 
experience, which is the subject-matter of the yoga system. 
The Purva Mimamsa and the VedSnta lay stress on ethics and 
religion. The relation between nature and mind is the supreme 
problem of philosophy which the Vedanta takes up, The 
saying, that the saints do not contradict one another, is true 
of philosophies also. The Nyfiya-Yaisesika realism, the SSm- 
khya-Yoga dualism and the Vedanta monism do not differ as 
true and false but as more or less true. They are adapted to 
the needs of the slow-witted ( mndadhikari ), the average in¬ 
tellect ( madhyamadhikdri ) and the strong-minded (uttamd- 
dhikdri) respectively. The different views are hewn out of one 
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stone and belong to one whole, integral, entire, and self- 
contained. No scheme of the universe can be regarded as 
complete, if it has not the different sides of logic and physics, 
psychology and ethics, metaphysics and religion. Every sys¬ 
tem of thought developed in India offered its own theory of 
knowledge, interpretation of nature and mind, ethics and re¬ 
ligion, Our knowledge of the universe has grown enormously 
under the guidance of the natural sciences, and we cannot 
afford to be satisfied with any restricted outlook on life. The 
future attempts at philosophic construction will have to relate 
themselves to the recent advances of natural science and 
psychology. 

PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE 

Philosophy has for its function the ordering of life and the 
guidance of action. It sits at the helm and directs our course 
through the changes and chances of the world. When phi¬ 
losophy is alive, it cannot be remote from the life of the people. 
The ideas of thinkers are evolved in the process of their life 
history. We must learn not only to reverence them, but to 
acquire their spirit. The names of VaSistha and YiSvSmitra, 
Yajnavalkya and GargI, Buddha and Mahavira, Gautama and 
Kanflda, Kapila and Patafljali, Badarayana and Jaimini, Ham- 
kura and Ramanuja, are not merely themes for the historian 
but types of personality. With them philosophy is a world¬ 
view based on reflection and experience. Thought, when it 
thinks itself out to the end, becomes religion by being lived 
and tested by the supreme test of life, Ihe discipline of phi¬ 
losophy is at the same time the fulfilment of a religious vocation. 

the decline of philosophy in the recent past 
The evidence brought together in this work does not support 
the general criticism that the Indian mind lias a fear of thinking. 
We cannot dismiss, the whole progress of Indian thought with 
a sapient reference to the Oriental mind, which is not sufficiently 
dry and virile to rise above grotesque imagination and puerile 
mythology. Yet there is much in the thought-history of the 
last three or four centuries to lend countenance to this charge. 
India is no longer playing her historic role as the vanguard of 
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higher knowledge in Asia . 1 It seems to some that the river 
that has flowed down the centuries so strong and full is likely 
to end in a stagnant waste of waters. The philosophers or 
rather the writers on philosophy of this period of decadence, 
profess to be votaries of truth, though they understand by it 
merely the pious sophistries or the sacrosanct hair-splittings of 
this or that, school of dogmatics. These professional dialec¬ 
ticians imagine that the small brook by their side, trickling 
away in the sand or evaporating in the fog, is the broad river 
of Indian philosophy. 

A variety of causes have contributed to this result. The 
political changes brought about by the establishment of the 
Mohammadan supremacy turned men’s minds into conserva¬ 
tive moulds. In an age when individual self-assertion and 
private judgement threatened at every point to dissolve into 
anarchy the old social order and all stable conviction, the need 
for authoritative control was urgently felt. The Mohammadan 
conquest, with its propagandist work, and later the Christian 
missionary movement, attempted to shake the stability of 
Hindu society, and in an age deeply conscious of instability, 
authority naturally became the rock on which alone it seemed 
that social safety and ethical order could be reared. The 
Hindu, in the face of the clash of cultures, fortified himself 
with conventions and barred all entry to invading ideas. His 
society, mistrusting reason and weary of argument, flung itself 
passionately into the arms of an authority which stamped all 

1 Regarding China's debt to India, Professor Liang Chi Cho says: 
‘India taught uh to embrace the idea of absolute freedom, that fundamental 
freedom of mind, which enables it to shake off all the fetters of past tradi¬ 
tion and habit as well as the present customs of a particular age—that 
spiritual freedom which casts off the enslaving forces of material exist¬ 
ence. .,. India also taught uh the idea of absolute love, that pure love 
towards all living beings which eliminates all obsessions of jealousy, anger, 
impatience, disgust and emulation, which cxpressesitself in deep pity and 
sympathy for the foolish, the wicked and the sinful—that absolute love 
which recognises the inseparability between ail beings’. He goes on to 
explain the contributions of India to Chinese literature and art, music 
and architecture, painting and sculpture, drama, poetry, and fiction, 
•astronomy and medicine, educational method and social organisations. 
See Vikabh&mti Quarterly (October, 1924). The influence of India on 
Burma and Ceylon, Japan and Korea, is well known. 
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free questioning as sin. Since then it has failed in loyalty to 
its mission. There were no longer any thinkers, but only 
scholars who refused to strike new notes, and were content 
to raise echoes of the old call. For some centuries they suc¬ 
ceeded in deceiving themselves with a supposedly final theory. 
Philosophy became confused with the history of philosophy 
when the creative spirit had left her. It abdicated its function 
and remained wrapped up in its illusions. When it ceased 
to be the guide and the guardian of the general reason, it did 
a great wrong to itself. Many believed that their race had 
travelled long and far towards a goal at which it had at length 
arrived. They felt rather tired and inclined to rest. Even- 
those who knew that they had not arrived, and saw the large 
tract of the country stretching into the future, were afraid of 
the unknown and its ordeals. The silences and the eternities 
cannot be questioned without peril by the weak of heart. 
The dizziness of the inquiry into the infinite is a vertigo which 
even mighty minds try to avoid, if they can, The strongest 
of human forces are subject to intervals of lethargy, and the 
philosophic impulse has had in these three or four centuries 
an attack of lethargy. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 

To-day the great religions of the world and the different 
currents of thought have met on Indian soil. The contact 
with the spirit of the West has disturbed the placid content¬ 
ment of recent times. The assimilation of a different culture 
has led to the impression that there are no official answers to 
ultimate problems. It has shaken the faith in the traditional 
solutions, and has, in some degree, helped to a larger freedom 
and flexibility of thought, Tradition has become fluid again, 
and while some thinkers are busy rebuilding the house on 
ancient foundations, others want to remove the foundations 
altogether. The present age of transition is as full of interest 
as of anxiety. 

During the recent past, India was comfortably moored in 
a backwater outside the full current of contemporary thought, 
but she is no longer isolated from the rest of the world. The 
historian of three or four centuries hence may have much to 
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say on the issues of the intercourse between India and Europe, 
but as yet they lie hidden from our view. So far as India 
is concerned, we notice the broadening of men’s range of ex¬ 
perience, the growth of the critical temper and a sort of distaste 
for mere speculation. 

But there is another side to the picture. In the field of 
thought, as well as in that of action, the spirit of man is doomed 
to decay as much in anarchy as in bondage. There Is not 
much to choose between the two, so far as culture and civili¬ 
sation are concerned. Anarchy may mean material discomfort, 
economic ruin, and social danger and bondage material com¬ 
fort, economic stability, and social peace. But it would be 
incorrect to confuse the standards of civilisation with economic 
welfare and maintenance of social order. It is easy to under¬ 
stand the feeling of the Indians of the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, who after generations of public strife and 
private suffering welcomed the British rule as the dawn of a 
golden age; but it should be equally easy to sympathise with 
the Indian feeling of the present day that the spirit of man 
craves, not comfort, but happiness, not peace and order, but 
life and liberty, not economic stability or equitable adminis¬ 
tration, but the right to work out one’s own salvation even at 
the cost of infinite toil and tribulation. Even non-political 
virtues do not thrive in the absence of political autonomy. 
British rule has given India peace and security, but they are 
not ends in themselves, If we are to put first things first, then 
we must admit that economic stability and political security are 
only means, however valuable and necessary, to spiritual 
freedom. A bureaucratic despotism which forgets the spiritual 
ends, for all its integrity and enlightenment, cannot invigorate 
the peoples beneath her sway, and cannot therefore evoke any 
living response in them. When the founts of life are drying 
up, when the ideals for which the race stood for millennia, 
the glow of consciousness, the free exercise of faculty, the play 
of life, the pleasure of mind, and the fullness of peace, pra- 
n&rdmam, mana-dnandam , sdnti-samTddham, are decaying, it is 
no wonder that the Indian is conscious only of the crushing 
burden and not of the lifted weight. It is no use speaking 
to him of the magnitude of Britain’s work, for the verdict 
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of history is passed on the spiritual quality of the achieve¬ 
ment. If the leaders of recent generations have been content 
to be mere echoes of the past and not independent voices, if 
they have been intellectual middlemen and not original think¬ 
ers, this sterility is to no small extent due to the shock of 
the Western spirit and the shame of subjection. The British 
are aware of the deep-rooted causes of the present attitude 
of India, whatever it may be called, unrest, revolt, or chal¬ 
lenge. They tried to bring their civilisation, which they 
naturally regard as higher, to touch the Indians, and they felt 
that they should press on in the task of enlightenment and 
education, good in themselves, without any hesitation or ces¬ 
sation of effort. But India has no sympathy with this policy 
of cultural imperialism. She tenaciously clings to her ancient 
customs which helped her to check the swell of passion, the 
blindness of temper, and the thrust of desire. One who is 
acquainted with the history of her past can sympathise with 
her. anxiety to dwell in her own spiritual house, for ‘each man 
is the master of his own house’, political subjection which 
interferes with this inner freedom is felt,as a gross humiliation. 
The cry for waraj is the outer expression of the anxiety to 
preserve the provinces of the soul. 

Yet the future is full of promise. If India gains freedom 
within, then the Western spirit will be a great -help to the 
Indian mind. Hindu thought never developed a Monroe Doc¬ 
trine in matters of culture. Even in the ancient times when 
India grew enough spiritual food to satisfy her own people, 
there is no recorded age when she was not ready and eager to 
appreciate the products of other people’s imagination. In her 
great days India conformed to the wisdom of the Athenians, 
of whom Pericles said: ‘We listen gladly to the opinions of 
others and do not turn sour faces on those who disagree with 
us’. Our fear of outside influence is proportioned to our own 
weakness and want of faith in. ourselves. To-day, it is true, 
we bear lines of sorrow in our face and our hair is grey with 
age. The thoughtful among us have a brooding uneasiness of 
soul, some are even steeped in pessimism, and so have become 
intellectual hermits. The non-cooperation with Western cul- 
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ture is a passing episode due to unnatural circumstances, In 
spite of it, there are attempts to understand and appreciate 
the spirit of Western culture. If India assimilates the valuable 
elements in the Western civilisation, it will be only a repetition 
of parallel processes which happened a number of times in the 
history of Indian thought. 

Those who are untouched by the Western influence are for 
a large part intellectual and moral aristocrats, who are indif¬ 
ferent to political issues, and adopt a gospel not of confident 
hope but of resignation and detachment. They think that 
they have little to learn or to unlearn, and that they do their 
duty with their gaze fixed on the eternal dhama of the past. 
They realise that other forces are at work, which they cannot 
check or control, and ask us to face the storms and disillusion¬ 
ment of life with the unruffled calm of self-respect. This was 
the class which in better times was more elastic and was ever 
renewing the attempts to reconcile rational philosophy with 
revealed religion. It had always explained and defended the 
faith in the face of heretics and unbelievers, and had recourse 
to the allegorical method as the instrument of theological in¬ 
terpretation. Religion, for it, embraced within its scope the 
whole nature of man, his intelligence as much as his practical 
and emotional aspirations. If to-day the representatives of 
the ancient learning had the inspiration of the past, they would, 
instead of non-cooperating with other forces, build a fresh 
scheme with originality and freedom and in the strength of the 
legacy of ancient wisdom. But they have an exaggerated re¬ 
spect for authority in thought and action, in things spiritual 
and things secular, and have thus exposed themselves to the 
charges of mental servility and obscurantism. While, in pre- 
Mohammadan times, appeal to authority was no bar to intel¬ 
lectual independence, and while men were able and ready to 
offer rational grounds for allegiance to the authorities of their 
choice, be they the Vedas or the figamas, and while authority 
was made to speak in the voice of reason by means of a. critical 
selection and philosophical interpretation, now reverence for 
authority has become the imprisonment of the human spirit, 
To question the belief of the scriptures is to question the 
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authority of the great dead, To accept them is a sign of loyalty. 
Enquiry and doubt are silenced by the citation of ancient 
texts, scientific truths are slighted, if they cannot be fitted 
into the Procrustean bed of established belief. Passivity, 
docility, and acquiescence become the primary intellectual vir¬ 
tues, No wonder the philosophical writings of recent times are 
far below the level of the best work of the past ages, If thought 
had been less strained, it would have been more spacious. 

The thinkers of India are the inheritors of the great tra¬ 
dition of faith in reason. The ancient seers desired not to 
copy but to create. They were ever anxious to win fresh fields 
for truth and answer the riddles of experience, which is ever 
changing and therefore new. The richness of the inheritance 
never served to enslave their minds. We cannot simply copy 
the solutions of the past, for history never repeats itself. What 
they did in their generation need not be done over again. 
We have to keep our eyes open, find out our problems, and 
seek the inspiration of the past in solving them. The spirit 
of truth never clings to its forms but ever renews them. Even 
the old phrases are used in a new way, The philosophy of the 
present will be relevant to the present and not to the pact, 
It wjll be as original in its form and its content as the life 
which it interprets. As the present is continuous with the 
past, so there will be no breach of continuity with the past. 

One of the arguments of the conservatives is that truth is 
not affected by time. It cannot be superseded, any more than 
the beauty of the sunset or a mother’s love for a child. Truth 
may be immutable, but the form in which it is embodied con¬ 
sists of elements which admit of change. We may take our 
spirit from the past, for the germinal ideas are yet vital, but 
the body and the pulse must be from the present. It is for¬ 
gotten that religion, as it is to-day, is itself the product of 
ages Of change; and there is no reason why its forms should 
not undergo fresh changes so Jong as the spirit demands it. 
It is possible to remain faithful to the letter and yet pervert 
the whole spirit. If the Hindu leaders of two thousand years 
ago, who had less learning and more light, could come on earth 
again after all these centuries, they would seldom find their 
true Mowers among those who have never deviated from the 
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most literal interpretations of their views, 2 To-day a great 
mass of accretions have accumulated, which are choking un 
the stream and the free life of spirit. To say that the dead 
forms, which have no vital truth to support them, are too 
ancient and venerable to be tampered with, only prolongs the 
suffering of the patient who is ailing from the poison generated 
by the putrid waste of the past. The conservative mind must 
open itself to the necessity of change. Since it is not sufficiently 
alive to this need, we find in the realm of philosophy a strange 
mixture of penetrating sagacity and unphilosophical confusion 
The chief energies of the thinking Indians should be thrown 
into the problems of how to disentangle the old faith from its 
temporary accretions, how to bring religion into line with the 
spirit of science, how to meet and interpret the claims of 
temperament and individuality, how to organise the divergent 
influences on the basis of the ancient faith. But, unfortunately, 
some of the pariqads are engaged not with these problems but 
those suited for the Society of Antiquarians. It has become the 
tilting-ground of the specialists. The religious education of 
the nation is not undertaken on broad lines. It is not seen 
that the spiritual inheritance cannot be any longer the monopoly 
of a favoured few. Ideas are forces, and they must be broad¬ 
casted, if the present aging to death is to be averted. It would 
be indeed strange if the spirit of the Upanisads, the Bhaga- 
vadgM, and the Dialogues of Buddha, that could touch the 
mind to such fine issues, should have lost its power over man. 
If, before it is too late, there is a reorganisation of national life, 
there is a future for Indian thought; and one cannot tell what 
flowers may yet bloom, what fruits may yet ripen on the’hardy 
old trees. 

While those who have not yet been subjected to the influ¬ 
ence of Western culture are conservatives in all matters of 

* Cf. Aurobindo Ghose: 'If an ancient Indian of the time of the 
Upaniead, of the Buddha, or the later classical age were to be set down in 
modern India... he would see his race clinging to forms and shells and 
rags of the past and missing nine-tenths of its nobler meaning,,, lie 
would be amazed by the extent of the mental poverty, the immobility, 
the static repetition, the cessation of science, tho long sterility of art, the 
comparative feebleness of the creative intuition’ (Arya } v. p, 434). 
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thought and practice, there are some among those educated in 
Western ways of thinking who adopt a despairing philosophy 
of naturalistic rationalism and ask us to get rid of the weight of 
the past These are intolerant of tradition and suspicious of the 
alleged wisdom of age. This attitude of the ‘progressives' is 
easily understood. The spiritual heritage of the race has not 
protected India from the invader and the spoiler. It seems to 
have played her false and betrayed her into the present state of 
subjection. These patriots are eager to imitate the material 
achievements of Western states, and tear up the roots of the 
ancient civilisation, so as to make room for the novelties im-. 
ported from the West. Till the other day Indian thought was 
not a subject of study in the Indian universities, and even 
now its place in the philosophical curricula of the universities 
is insignificant. Suggestions of the inferiority of Indian cul¬ 
ture permeate the whole educational atmosphere. The policy 
inaugurated by Macaulay, with all its cultural value, is loaded 
on one side. While it is so careful as not to make us forget 
ihe force and vitality of Western culture, it has not helped 
us to love our own culture and refine it where necessary. In 
some cases, Macaulay's wish is fulfilled, and we have educated 
Indians who are 'more English than the English- themselves, 
to quote his well-known words. Naturally some of these are 
not behind the hostile foreign critic in their estimate of the 
history of Indian culture. They look upon India’s cultural 
evolution as one dreary scene of discord, folly, and supersti¬ 
tion. One of their number recently declared that, if India is 
to thrive and flourish, England must be her ‘spiritual mother' 
and Greece her ‘spiritual grandmother’, Albeit, since he has 
no faith in religion, he does not propose the displacement of 
Hinduism by Christianity. These victims of. the present age 
of disillusion and defeat tell us that the love of Indian thought 
is a nationalist foible, if not a pose of the highbrows. . _ 
It is a bewildering phenomenon that, just when India is 
ceasing to appear grotesque to Western eyes, she is beginning 
to appear so to the eyes of some of her own sons. The West 
tried its best to persuade India that its philosophy is absurd, 
its art puerile, its poetry uninspired, its religion grotesque, 
and its ethics barbarous, Now that the West is feeling that 
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its judgement is not quite correct, some of us are insisting that 
it was wholly right. While it is true that it is difficult in an 
age of reflection to push men back into an earlier stage of 
culture and save them from the dangers of doubt, and the dis¬ 
turbing power of dialectic, we should not forget that we can 
build better on foundations already laid than by attempting 
to substitute a completely new structure of morality, of life, 
and of ethics. We cannot cut ourselves off from the springs 
of our life. Philosophical schemes, unlike geometrical con¬ 
structions, are the products of life. The heritage of our history 
is the food that we have to absorb on pain of inanition. 

The conservatives are convinced of the glory of the ancient 
heritage and the godlessness of modern culture; the radicals 
are equally certain of the futility of the ancient heritage and 
the value of naturalistic rationalism. There is much to be 
said for these views; but the history of Indian thought, when 
rightly studied, will lead us to regard the two as equally de¬ 
fective. Those who condemn Indian culture as useless are 
ignorant of it, while those who commend it as perfect are ig¬ 
norant of any other. The radicals and the conservatives, who 
stand for the new hope and the old learning, must come closer 
and understand each other. We cannot live by ourselves in 
a world where aircraft and steamships, railways and telegraphs, 
are linking all men together into a living whole. ■ Our system 
of thought must act and react on the world progress. Stag¬ 
nant systems, like pools, breed obnoxious growths, while flow¬ 
ing rivers constantly renew their waters from fresh springs of 
inspiration. There Is nothing wrong in absorbing the culture 
of other peoples; only we must enhance, raise, and purify the 
elements we take over, fuse them with the best in our own. 
The right procedure regarding the fusing together of the dif¬ 
ferent elements tossed from outside into the national crucible, 
is indicated roughly in the writings of Gandhi and Tagore, 
Aurobindo Ghose and Bhagavan Das. In them we see the 
faint promise of a great future, some signs of a triumph over 
scholasticism, as well as a response to the discovery of a great 
culture. While drawing upon the fountains of humanist ideal¬ 
ism in India's past, they show a keen appreciation of Western 
thought. They are anxious to re-seek the ancient fountain- 
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head and direct its waters to irrigate, through pure and un¬ 
contaminated conduits, lands which hunger and thirst. But 
the future which we wish to see is practically non-existent. 
With the slackening of the political excitement, which is ab¬ 
sorbing the energies of-some of the best minds of India, with 
the increasing insistence on the study of Indian thought in the 
new universities, which the old ones are following most re¬ 
luctantly, the dawn may break. The forces of the conservatism, 
which prefers the life that was to the life that will be, are not 
likely to gain any strength in the days to come. 

The problem facing Indian philosophy to-day is whether it 
is to be reduced to a cult, restricted in scope and with no 
application to the present facts, or whether it is to be made 
alive and real, so as to become what it should be, one of the 
great formative elements in human progress, by relating the 
immensely increased knowledge of modern science to the an¬ 
cient ideals of India’s philosophers. All signs indicate that 
the future is bound up with the latter alternative. Loyalty 
to the spirit of the previous systems of thought, as well as 
the mission of philosophy, requires us to possess an outlook 
that always broadens. Indian philosophy acquires a meaning 
and a justification for the present only if it advances and 
ennobles life. The past course of Indian philosophic develop¬ 
ment encourages us in our hope. The great thinkers, Yajna- 
valkya and GargI, Buddha and Mahavira, Gautama and Ka- 
pila, &amkara and Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallabha, and 
scores of others are India’s grandest title to existence, a clear 
testimony of her dignity as a nation with a soul, the proof that 
she may yet rise above herself and the pledge of this supreme 
possibility. 


PART III. THE IDEALIST VIEW OF LIFE: 
THE UPANISADS AND VEDANTA 



The Upanisads as the Vedanta * 


The Vedanta meant originally the Upanisads, though the 
word is now used for the system of philosophy based on the 
Upanisads. Literally, Vedanta means the end of the Veda, ve- 
dasya anWi, the conclusion as well as the goal of the Vedas. 
The Upanisads are the concluding portions of the Vedas. 
Chronologically they come at the end of the Vedic period. As 
the Upanisads contain abstruse and difficult discussions of 
ultimate philosophical problems, they were taught to the pupils 
at about the end of their course. When we have Vedic recita¬ 
tions as religious exercises, the end of these recitals is gen¬ 
erally from the Upanisads. The chief reason that the Upanisads 
are called the end of the Veda is that they represent the central 
aim and meaning of the teaching of the Veda. The content 
of the Upanisads is veddnta vijfidmm, the wisdom of the Vedanta. 
The SamhitSs and the Braknanas , which are the hymns and 
the liturgical books, represent the kama-kanda or the ritual 
portion, while the Upanisads represent the jmna-kdmia or the 
knowledge portion. The learning of the hymns and the per¬ 
formance of the rites are a preparation for true enlightenment. 

The Upanisads describe to us the life of spirit, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. But our apprehensions of the 
life of spirit, the symbols by which we express it, change With 
time, All systems of orthodox Indian thought accept the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas, 1 but give themselves freedom 

* From the Introduction, The Principal Upanishads (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1953), pp. 24-27. 

1 Even the Buddhists and the Jainas accept the teaching of the Upani¬ 
sads, though they interpret it in their own ways. See Introduction to 
Dhammpada and Vtte$<wasyaka Bha$ya, Yamijaya Jaina Granthdm&ld 
No. 35 . .. 

Ill 
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in their interpretation. This variety of interpretation is made 
possible by the fact that the Upanisads are not the thoughts 
of a single philosopher or a school of philosophers who follow a 
single tradition. They are the teachings of thinkers who were 
interested in different aspects of the philosophical problem, and 
therefore offer solutions of problems which vary in their in¬ 
terest and emphasis. There is thus a certain amount of fluidity 
in their thought which has been utilised for the development 
of different philosophical systems. Out of the wealth ot sug¬ 
gestions and speculations contained in them, different t m era 
choose elements ft»r the construction of their own systems, not 
infrequently even through a straining of the texts, though 
the Upanisads do not work out a logically coherent system ot 
metaphysics, they give us a few fundamental doctrines which 
stand out as the essential teaching of the early Upanisads. 
These are recapitulated in the Brahma-Sutm. 

The Brahma-Sutm is an aphoristic summary of the teaching 
of the Upanisads, and the great teachers of the Vedanta de¬ 
velop their distinctive views through their commentaries on 
this work. By interpreting the sutras which are laconic in form 
and hardly intelligible without interpretation, the teachers 
justify their views to the reasoning intelligence. 

Different commentators attempt to find in the Upanisads 
and the Brahma-Siltra a single coherent doctrine, a system of 
thought which is free from contradictions. Bhartrprapafica, 
who is anterior to Samkara, maintains that the selves and the 
physical universe are real, though not altogether different from 
Brahman. They are both identical with and different from 
Brahman, the three together constituting a unity in diversity. 
Ultimate Reality evolves into the universal creation srsfi and 
the universe retreats into it at the time of dissolution, pralaya. 

The advaita of Samkara insists on the transcendent nature 
of non-dual Brahman and the duality of the world including 
Uvara who presides over it. Reality is Brahman or Atman. 
No predication is possible of Brahman as predication involves 
duality and Brahman is free from all duality. The world of 
duality is empirical or phenomenal. The saving truth which 
redeems the individual from the stream of births and deaths is 
the recognition of his own identity with the Supreme. That 
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thou art’ is the fundamental fact of all existence . 2 The multi¬ 
plicity of the universe, the unending stream of life, is real, but 
only as a phenomenon. 

Ramanuja qualifies the non-dual philosophy so as to make 
the personal God supreme. While Brahman, souls, and the 
world are all different and eternal, they are at the same time 
inseparable. Inseparability is not identity. Brahman is re¬ 
lated to the two others as soul to body. They are sustained by 
Him and subject to His control. Ramanuja says that while 
God exists for Himself, matter and souls exist for His sake and 
subserve His purposes. The three together form an organic 
whole. Brahman is the inspiring principle of the souls and the 
world. The souls are different from, but not independent of, 
God. They are said to be one only in the sense that they all 
belong to the same class. The ideal is the enjoyment of free¬ 
dom and bliss in the world of Narayana, and the means to it 
is either prapatti or bhahti The individual souls, even when 
they are freed through the influence of their devotion and the 
grace of God, retain their separate individuality. For him and 
Madhva, God, the author of all grace, saves those who give to 
Him the worship of love and faith. 

For Madhva there are five eternal distinctions between 
( 1 ) God and the individual soul, ( 2 ) God and matter, ( 3 ) soul 
and matter, ( 4 ) one soul and another, ( 5 ) one particle of matter 
and another. The supreme being endowed with all auspicious 
qualities is called Visnu, and LaksmI is His power dependent 
on Him. Mok?a is release from rebirth and residence in the 
abode of Narayana, Human souls are innumerable, and each 
of them is separate and eternal. The divine souls are destined 
for salvation. Those who are neither very good nor very bad 
are subject, to samara, and the bad go to hell. Right knowledge 
of God and devotion to Him are the means to salvation. _ With¬ 
out divine grace there can be no salvation. 

Baladeva adopts the view of acintya-bhedabheda. Difference 
and non-difference are positive facts of experience and. yet 
cannot be reconciled. It is an incomprehensible synthesis of 
opposites. Ramanuja, Bhaskara, Nimbarka and Baladeva be¬ 
lieve that there is change in Brahman, but not of Brahman.- 

‘ C.U. VI. 8.7; B.U. 4.10. 
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To the pioneers of the Upanisads, the problem to be solved 
presented itself ip the form, what is the world rooted in? What 
is that by reaching which we grasp the many objects perceived 
in the world around us? They assume, as many philosophers do, 
that the world of multiplicity is, in fact, reducible to one single, 
primary reality which reveals itself to our senses in different 
forms, This reality is hidden from senses but is discernible to 
the reason. The Upanisads raise the question; what is that 
reality which remains identical and persists through change? 

The word used-in the Upanisads to indicate the supreme 
reality is Brahman. It is derived from the root kh. 'to grow, 
to burst forth’. The derivation suggests gushing forth, bubbling 
over, ceaseless growth, brhattvam. Ankara derives the word 
‘Brahman’ from the root bphati to exceed, atUayana and means 
by it eternity, purity. For Madhva, Brahman is the person 
in whom the qualities dwell in fullness, bi'hanto hy Minin yuriah. 
The real is not a pale abstraction, but is quickeningly alive, of 
powerful vitality. In the Rg Veda, Brahman is used in the 
sense of ‘sacred knowledge or utterance, a hymn or incanta¬ 
tion’, 1 the concrete expression of spiritual wisdom, Sometimes 
vac is personified as the One, 2 Vilva-kaman, the All-Maker 
is said to be the lord of the holy utterance.* Brahman is mantra 
or prayer, Gradually it acquired the meaning of power or 
potency of prayer, It has a mysterious power and contains 
within itself the essence of the thing denoted. Bfhaspati, 
Brahmanaspati are interpreted as the lord of prayer, 

* from the Introduction, The Principal Upanuhads (London: Get,™ 
Allan A-Unwin, 1953), pp, 32-104. 

1 R,V. VII, iff, 

* X. 125. 

J x. 81,7; x. 71, 

■' m 
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In the Brahmanas, Brahman denotes the ritual and so is 
regarded as omnipotent. He who knows Brahman knows and 
controls the universe. Brahman becomes the primal principle 
and guiding spirit of the universe. ‘There is nothing more 
ancient or brighter than this Brahman’. 

In later thought, Brahman meant wisdom or Veda. As di¬ 
vine origin was ascribed to the Veda or Brahman, the two 
words were used with the same meaning, Brahman or sacred 
knowledge came to be called the first created thing, brahma 
prathamajam and even to be treated as the creative principle, 
the cause of all existence. 

The word suggests a fundamental kinship between the aspir¬ 
ing spirit of man and the spirit of the universe which it seeks 
to attain. The wish to know the Real implies that we know 
it to some extent. If we do not know anything about it, we 
cannot even say that it is and that we wish to know it. If 
we know the Real, it is because the Real knows itself in us. 
The desire for God, the feeling that we are in a state of exile, 
implies the reality of God in us. All spiritual progress is the 
growth of half-knowledge into clear illumination. Religious 
experience is the evidence for the Divine. In our inspired 
moments we have the feeling that there is a greater reality 
within us, though we cannot tell what it is, From the move¬ 
ments that stir in us and the utterances that issue from us, we 
perceive the power, not ourselves, that moves us. Religious 
experience is by no means subjective. God cannot be known 
or experienced except through his own act. If we have a 
knowledge of Brahman, it is duo to the working of Brahman in 
us. 4 Prayer is the witness to the spirit of the transcendent 
divine immanent in the spirit of man, The thinkers of the 
Upanisads based the reality of Brahman on the fact of spiritual 
experience, ranging from simple prayer to illuminated ex¬ 
perience. The distinctions which they make in the nature of 
the Supreme Reality are not merely logical. They are facts 
of spiritual experience. 

i Cf. St. Anselm: ‘I cannot seek Thee except Thou teach me, nor 
find Thee except Thou reveal Thyself’; Mml: 'Was it not I who sum¬ 
moned Thee to long service; was it not I who made Thee busy with my 
name? Thy calling "Allah" was my "Here am I”.’ 
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The, tinkers of the Upanisads attempt to establish the 
reality of God from an analysis of the facts of nature and 
the facts of inner life, 

Who knows and who can declare what pathway leads to 
the gods? 

Seen are their lowest dwelling-places only; 

What pathway leads to the highest, most secret regions? 6 

The Upanisads assume that it is a distorted habit of mind which 
identifies ‘the highest, most secret regions’ with the ‘lowest 
dwelling-places’. The Real is not the actual. The Upanisads 
ask, ‘What is the tajjaldn from which all things spring, into 
which they are resolved and in which they live and have their 
being’. 8 

The Brhad-araiiyaka Upanisad maintains that the ultimate 
reality is being, san-matram hi brahma. Since nothing is with¬ 
out reason there must be a reason why something exists rather 
than nothing. There is something; there is not nothing. The 
world is not self-caused, self-dependent, self -main ta inin g. All 
philosophical investigation presupposes the reality of being, 
astitva-ni^ha. The theologian accepts the first principle of 
being as an absolute one; the philosopher comes to it by a 
process of mediation. By logically demonstrating the impossi¬ 
bility of not-being in and by itself, he asserts the necessity of 
being. Being denotes pure affirmation to the exclusion of 
every possible negation. It expresses simultaneously God’s 
consciousness of himself and his own absolute self-absorbed 
being. We cannot live a rational life without assumin g the 
reality of being. Not-being is sometimes said to be the first 
principle, It is not absolute non-being but only relative non- 
being, as compared with later concrete existence, 

Even as the nyagrodha tree is made of the subtle essence 
which we do not perceive, so is this world made of the infinite 
Brahman. 'It is at the command of that Imperishable that 
the sun and the moon stand bound in their places. It is at the 
command of that Imperishable that the heaven and the earth 
stand each in its own place. It is at the command of that 

«R.V, III. 54. 

• C.u, III. 14.1. 
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Imperishable that the very moments, the hours, the days, 
the nights, the half-months, the months, the seasons and the 
years have their appointed function in the scheme of things. 
It is at the command of that Imperishable that some rivers 
flow to the east from the snow-clad mountains while others flow 
to the west’. When Balaki defines Brahman as the person 
in the sun (dditye puru^aJi) and successively as the person in 
the moon, in lightning, in ether, in wind, in fire, in the waters, 
also as the person in the mind, in the shadow, in echo, and in 
the body, King AjataSatru asks, ‘Is that all?’ When Balaki 
confesses that he can gp no farther, the king says, 'He who is 
the maker of all these persons, he, verily, should be known’. 
Brahman is saLyasya saiyam, the Reality of the real, the source 
of all existing things. 7 

In some cosmological speculations the mysterious principle 
of reality is equated with certain naturalistic elements. Water 
is said to be the source of all things whatsoever. 8 From it 
came satya, the concrete existent. Others like Raikva look 
upon air as the final absorbent of all things whatsoever, includ¬ 
ing fire and water. 9 The Kafka Upanisad tells us that fire, 
having entered the universe, assumes all forms. The Chan- 
dogya Upanisad, however, makes out that fire is the first to 
evolve from the Primaeval Being and from fire came water 
and from water the earth. At the time of dissolution, the earth 
is dissolved in water, and water in fire and fire in the Primaeval 
Being. Akaia , ether, space, is sometimes viewed as the first 
principle. 

In regard to the development of the universe, the Upanisads 
look upon the earliest state of the material world as one of 
extension in space, of which the characteristic feature is vi¬ 
bration represented to ns by the phenomenon of sound, From 
Shalla, vayu, air’arises. Vibration by itself cannot create forms 
unless it meets with obstruction. The interaction of vibrations 
is possible in air which is the next modification. To sustain 
the different forces, a third modification arises, tejas, of which 
light and heat are the manifestations. We still do not have 

7 B.TJ, II. I. 

•B.U.V.s-1. 

» O.TJ. IV. 3.1-2- 
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stable forms and so the denser medium of water is produced. 
A further state of cohesion is found in earth. The development 
of the world is a process of steady grossening of the subtle 
akasa or space. All physical objects, even the most subtle, 
are built up by the combination of these five elements. Our 
sense experience depends on them. By the action of vibration 
comes the sense of sound; by the action of things in a world 
of vibrations the sense of touch, by the action of light the 
sense of sight, by the action of water the sense of taste, by 
the action of earth the sense of smell. 

In the Taittirlya Upanisad the pupil approaches the father 
and asks him to explain to him the nature of Brahman. He is 
, given the formal definition and is asked to supply the content 
by his own reflection. ‘That from which these beings are born, 
that in which when born they live, and that into which they 
enter at their death is Brahman’. What is the reality which 
conforms to this account? The son is impressed by material 
phenomena and fixes on matter {anna) as the basic principle. 
He is not satisfied, for matter cannot account for the forms of 
life. He looks upon life (prana) as the basis of the world. Life 
belongs to a different order from matter. Life, again, cannot 
be the ultimate principle, for conscious phenomena are not 
commensurate with living forms. There is something more in 
consciousness than in life, So he is led to believe that con¬ 
sciousness ( mams ) is the ultimate principle, But consciousness 
has different grades, The instinctive consciousness of animals 
is quite different from the intellectual consciousness of human 
beings, So the son affirms that intellectual consciousness 
(vijhdna) is Brahman. Man alone, among nature’s children 
has the capacity to change himself by his own effort and trans¬ 
cend his limitations. Even this is incomplete because it is 
subject to discords and dualities. Man’s intellect aims at the 
attainment of truth but succeeds only in making guesses about 
it; there must be a power in man which sees the truth unveiled. 

A deeper principle of consciousness must emerge if the funda¬ 
mental intention of nature, which has led to the development 
of matter, life, mind, and intellectual consciousness, is to be 
accomplished. The son finally arrives at the truth that spiritual 
freedom or delight (amnia), the ecstasy of fulfilled existence 
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is the ultimate principle. Here the search ends, not simply 
because the pupil’s doubts are satisfied but because the pupil’s 
doubts are stilled by the vision of Self-evident Reality. He 
apprehends the Supreme Unity that lies behind all the lower 
forms. The Upanisad suggests that he leaves behind the dis¬ 
cursive reason and contemplates the One and is lost in ecstasy. 10 
It concludes with the affirmation that absolute Reality is 
satyam , truth, jMmm, consciousness, anantam, infinity. 

There are some who affirm that amnda is the nearest approxi¬ 
mation to Absolute Reality, but is not itself the Absolute 
Reality. For it is a logical representation. The experience 
gives us peace, but unless we are established in it we have not 
received the highest. 

In this account, the Upanisad assumes that the naturalistic 
theory of evolution cannot be accepted. The world is not to 
be viewed as an automatic development without any intelli¬ 
gent course or intelligible aim, Matter, life, mind, intelligence 
are different forms of existence with their specific characteristics 
and modes of action, each acting on the other but not derived 
from each other. The evolution of life in the context of matter 
is produced not by the material principle but by the working 
of a new life principle which uses the conditions of matter for 
the production of life. Life is not the mechanical resultant of 
the antecedent co-ordination of material forces, but it is what 
is now called an emergent. We cannot, by a complete knowl¬ 
edge of the previous conditions, anticipate the subsequent re¬ 
sult. There is an element of the incalculable. Life emerges 
when the material conditions are available, which permit life 

10 Cf. Jalal-uddln Rural: 

I died a mineral and became a plant, 

I died a plant and rose an animal, 

I died an animal and I was man, 

Why should I fear? When was I less by dying? 

Yet once more I shall die as man, to soar 
With the blessed angels; but even from angelhood 
I must pass on. All except God perishes. 

When I have sacrificed my angel soul, 

I shall become that which no mind ever conceived. 

0 , let me not exist! for Non-existence proclaims, 

'To him we shall return’. 
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to organise, itself in matter. In this sense, we may say that 
matter aspires for life, but life is not produced by lifeless 
particles. So also life may be said to be aspiring for or be 
instinct with mind, which is ready to emerge when conditions 
enable it to organise itself in living matter. Mind cannot be 
produced from things without mind. When the necessary 
mental conditions are prepared, intelligence qualifies the men¬ 
tal living creature, Nature is working according to this funda¬ 
mental intention, which is being accomplished because it is 
essentially the instrument of the Supreme Being. 

The world is not the result of meaningless chance. There is 
a purpose working itself out through the ages. It is a view 
which modern science confirms. By interpreting the fragmen¬ 
tary relics of far remote times, science tells us how this earth in 
which we live was gradually adapted to be a place where life 
could develop, how life came and developed through un¬ 
counted centuries until animal consciousness arose and this 
again gradually developed, until apparently, man with self- 
conscious reason appeared on the scene, The long record of 
the development of the human race and the great gifts of 
spiritual men like the Buddha, Socrates, Jesus make out that 
man has to be transcended by God-man. 

It cannot be argued that, when material particles are or¬ 
ganised in a specific way, life arises. The principle of organisa¬ 
tion is not matter. The explanation of a thing is to be sought 
in what is above it in the scale of existence and value and not 
below it, Matter cannot raise itself. It moves to a higher level 
by the help of the higher itself. It cannot undergo inner de¬ 
velopment without being acted upon by something above it. 
The lower is the material for the higher. Life is the matter 
for mind and form for physical material: so also intellect Is 
form for the mind and matter for the spirit. The eternal is the 
origin of the actual and its nisus to improvement. To think 
of it as utterly transcendent or as a future possibility is to 
miss it's incidence in the actual. We cannot miss the primordi- 
ality of the Supreme, 'Verily, in the beginning this world was 
Brahman ’. 11 There is the perpetual activity of the Supreme 
in the world, 

11 B.U. I. 4 . Maitri VI. 17 . 
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The Upanisad affirms that Brahman on which all else de¬ 
pends, to which all existences aspire, Brahman which is suffi¬ 
cient to itself, aspiring to no other, without any need, is the 
source of all other beings, the intellectual principle, the per¬ 
ceiving mind, life, and body. It is the principle which unifies 
the world of the physicist, the biologist, the psychologist, the 
logician, the moralist, and the artist. The hierarchy of all 
things and beings from soulless matter to the deity is the 
cosmos. Plato’s world-architect, Aristotle’s world-mover be¬ 
long to the cosmos. If there is ordered development, progres¬ 
sive evolution, it is because there is the divine principle at 
work in the universe. 

Cosmic process is one of universal and unceasing change and 
is patterned on a duality which is perpetually in conflict, the 
perfect order of heaven and the chaos of the dark waters, Life 
creates opposites, as it creates sexes, in order to reconcile them. 
‘In the beginning the woman (Orvaffl) went about in the floor 
seeking a master’. Indra, for example, divided the world into 
earth and sky. He ‘produced his father and mother from his 
own body’. This conflict runs through the whole empirical 
world, and will end when the aim of the universe is accom¬ 
plished. Creation moves upward towards the divine. When 
the union between the controlling spirit and the manifesting 
matter is completed, the purpose of the world, the end of the 
evolutionary process, the revelation of spirit on earth is ac - 1 
eomplished, The earth is the foothold of God, the mother 
of all creatures whose father is heaven . 12 

18 The Chinese believe that Chien (Heaven) is the father and Khun 
(Earth) is the mother of all terrestrial existence. Zeus as Sky-father is in 
essential relation to Earth-mother. The two are correlative. See A, B, 
Cook, Zeus, Vol. I ( 1914 ), p. 779' 

Zoroaster reaches the conception of a single spiritual God, Ormuzd 
or Ahura Mazda, in whom the principle of good is personified, while the 
evil principle is embodied in. Ahriman, or Arigra Mainyu, who limits the 
omnipotence of Ahura Mazda. The whole creation is a combat between 
the two, The two principles strive eternally in life, and in this struggle 
men take part. Man is responsible for his actions, good or bad, If lie 
struggles against evil, confesses God, and cares for the purity of his body 
and soul, then after four periods of three thousand years, each in the 
world’s history a time shall arrive for the final victory of good over evil, 
of Ormuzd over Ahriman. The general resurrection of the dead and the 
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The conflict is not final. The duality is not a sterile dualism. 
Heaven and earth, God and matter have the same origin. 

As regards the primordial God Hiranya-garbha, a circular 
process is found. The primal being spontaneously produces the 
primaeval water; from this comes the primordial God as the 
first born of the divine Order, the golden germ of the world 
'who was the first seed resting on the navel of the unborn’. 18 
Hiranya-garbha who is the World-soul expresses his spirit 
through the environment. He manifests the forms contained 
within himself. The world is fixed in him as are the spokes in 
the hub of a wheel. He is the thread, sUtratnan, on which all 
beings and all worlds are strung like the beads of a necklace. 
He is the first-born, prathama-ja, He is also called Brahmfl 
and these Brahmas are created from world to world. 

In the Eg Veda, Hiranya-garbha is the golden germ which 
enters into creation after the first action of the creator. In the 
Samkhya, prakti is treated as unconscious and develops on 
account of the influence of the multitude of individual subjects, 
and the first product of development is mahat, the great one, 
or buddhi, the intellect. It is the development of cosmic intelli¬ 
gence or Hiranya-garbha, On the subjective side, buddhi is the 
first element of the lihga or the subtle body. It is the essence of 
the individual spirit. Buddhi serves as the basis for the de¬ 
velopment of the principle of individuation, ahamkara , from 
which are derived, on the one hand, mind and the ten sense 
organs, five of perception and five of action and, on the other 
hand, the subtle elements from which arise in their turn the 
gross elements. Sattva is buddhi, the innermost of tho three 
circles, the outer being rajas and tarns which are identified 
with ahamk&m and manas, which are the emanations of rajas 

last judgment will take place then, assuring him of his place among the 
saved and the righteous. 

The Jews adopted the two principles of good and evil and they were 
taken over by Christianity, When Blake speaks of the marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, Heaven represents the one clear light over all and Hell 
the dark world of passion and the senses. Divided, both are equally 
barren, but from their union springs joy. 'Oh that man would seek immortal 
moments!: Oh that men could converse with God 1 was Blake’s cry 

13 R.V. X. 82; IV. 58.5. 
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and tamos. The sattva or the buddhi is the Uja, the seed of 
the living individual, since it contains the seeds of karma 
which develop at each birth into a sense-organism. The sattva 
or lihga is called the ego, the jlva. As the buddhi is the su- 
trSiman of the individual, so is Hiranya-garbha the sulratman , 
the thread-controller of the world. 

In the Katha Upanisad, in the development of principles 
the great self stands after the undeveloped and the primaeval 
spirit.' Hiranya-garbha, the World-soul is the first product of 
the principle of non-being influenced by the Eternal Spirit, 
ISvara, The puruga of the Samkhya is the Eternal Spirit 
made many. Hiranya-garbha'is the great self, mahan atma, 
which arises from the undiscriminated, the avyakta, which cor¬ 
responds to the primitive material or waters of the Brahmanas, 
or the prakfti of the Samkhya. We have the Supreme Self, 
the Absolute, the Supreme Self as the eternal subject observing 
the eternal object, waters or prakrti and the great self which 
is the first product of this interaction of the eternal subject 
and the principle of objectivity. The Supreme Lord, Isvara, 
who eternally produces, outlasts the drama of the universe. 
Samkara begins his commentary on the Bhagavadgltd with 
the verse: ‘Narayana is beyond the unmanifest. The golden 
egg is' produced from the unmanifest. The earth with its seven 
islands and all other worlds are in the egg’. The names and 
forms of the manifested world are latent in the egg as the 
future tree is in the seed. 

Hiranya-garbha answers to the Logos, the Word of Western 
thought. For Plato, the Logos was the archetypal idea. For 
the Stoics it is the principle of reason which quickens and 
informs matter. Philo speaks of the Divine Logos as the ‘first 
born son’, ‘archetypal man’, ‘image of God’, ‘through whom 
the world was created’. Logos, the Reason, ‘the Word was in 
the beginning and the Word became flesh’. The Greek term, 
Logos, means both Reason and Word. The latter indicates an 
act of divine will. Word is the active expression of character. 
The difference between the conception of Divine Intelligence 
or Reason and the Word of God is that the latter represents 
the will of the Supreme. Vac is Brahman, Vac, word, wisdom, 
is treated in the Rg Veda as the all-knowing. The first-born 
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of Rta is vac: yavad brahma titfhali idvati vak. u The Logos is 
conceived as personal like Hiranya-garbha. ‘The Light was 
the light of men’. ‘The Logos became flesh’. 16 

The Supreme is generally conceived as light, jyotmm jyotih, 
the light of lights. Light is the principle of communication. 
Hiranya-garbha is organically bound up with the world. Him¬ 
self, a creature, the first-born of creation, he shares the fate of 
all creation in the end. 16 But Hvara is prior to the World-soul. 
The principle of process applies to God. While he is the ex¬ 
pression of the non-temporal he is also the temporal Isvara, 
the eternal Being functions in the temporal Hiranya-garbha. 
Ramanuja who looks upon Isvara as the supreme transcendent 
Reality above all world events treats Brahma as the demi-urge 
of creation who forms the lower world in the name and bidding 
of God. 

Why is the universe what it is, rather than something else? 
Why is there this something, rather than another? This is 
traced to the divine will. This world and its controlling spirit 
are the expressions of the Supreme Lord. While the World- 
soul and the world are organically related and are interde¬ 
pendent, there is no such relationship between the Supreme 
Lord and the world, for that would be to subject the infinite 
to the finite. The relationship is an ‘accident’ to use White- 
head’s expression. This word ‘accident’ implies two different 
considerations: (i) that Divine Creativity is not bound up with 
this world in such a way that the changes which occur in the 
world affect the integrity of the Divine; and ( 2 ) that the world 
is an accidental expression of the Divine principle. Creativity 
is not bound to express itself in this particular form, If the 
choice were necessary it would not be free. Creation is the 
free expression of the Divine mind, iccha-matmm. The world- 
is the manifestation of Hiranya-garbha and the creation of Isvara. 
The world is the free self-determination of God. The power 
of self-determination, self-expression, belongs to God. It is 

» R.V. X. 114.8. 

15 John 114, 5. 

IS ‘When all things are subjected to him then the Soil himself will also 
be subjected to him who put all things under himj that God may be 
everything to everyone’. I Cor, 15:28. 
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not by itself. It belongs to the Absolute which is the abode of 
all possibilities, and by its creative power one of these possi¬ 
bilities is freely chosen for accomplishment. The power of 
manifestation is not alien to being. It does not enter it from 
outside. It is in being, inherent in it. It may be active or 
inactive. We thus get the conception of an Absolute-God, 
Brahman— livara, where the first term indicates infinite being 
and possibility, and the second suggests creative freedom. 17 
Why should the Absolute Brahman perfect, infinite, needing 
nothing, desiring nothing, move out into the world? It is 
not compelled to do so. It may have this potentiality but it 
is not bound or compelled by it. It is free to move or not to 
move, to throw itself into forms or remain formless. If it still 
indulges its power of creativity, it is because of its free choice. 

In Hvara we have the two elements of wisdom and power, 
Siva and SaJtti By the latter the Supreme who is unmeasured 
and immeasurable becomes measured and defined. Immutable 
being becomes infinite fecundity, Pure being, which is the 
free basis and support of cosmic existence, is not the whole 
of our experience. Between the Absolute and the World-soul 
is the Creative Consciousness. It is prajndna-ghana or truth- 
consciousness. If sat denotes the primordial being in its undif¬ 
ferenced unity, satya is the same being immanent in its differ¬ 
entiations. # the Absolute is pure unity without any extension 
or variation, God is the creative power by which worlds spring 
into existence. The Absolute has moved out of its primal 
poise and become knowledge-will. It is the all-determining 
principle. It is the Absolute in action as Lord and Creator. 
While the Absolute is spaceless and timeless potentiality, God 
is the vast self-awareness comprehending, apprehending every 
possibility. 18 

i7 i n the Taoist Tao Ti Ching, Tao, literally 'Way’, stands for the 
Absolute, the divine ground and Tt for ‘power’, for the unfolding of the 
divine possibilities. Cf. also tathatH or suchness and alayarmjndm the all- 
conserving or receptacle consciousness. 

is Eekhart says: ‘God and Godhead are as different as heaven from 
earth,... God becoroos and unbecomes’. ‘All in Godhead is one, and of 
this naught can be said. God works, but Godhead works not. There is no 
work for it to do and no working in it. Never did it contemplate any¬ 
thing of work. God and Godhead differ after the manner of working and 
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Brahman is not merely a featureless Absolute, It is all this 
world. Vayu or air is said to be manifest Brahman, pratyak$am 
brahma . The SvetaAvatara Upanisad makes out that Brahman 
is beast, bird, and insect, the tottering old man, boy, and girl. 
Brahman sustains the cosmos and is the self of each individual. 
Supra-cosmic transcendence and cosmic universality are both 
real phases of the one Supreme. In the former aspect the Spirit 
is in no way dependent on the cosmic manifold; in the latter 
the Spirit functions as the principle of the cosmic manifold. 
The supra-cosmic silence and the cosmic integration are both 
real. The two, nirguna and sagnna Brahman, Absolute and 
God, are not different. Jayatlrtha contends that fsamkara is 
wrong in holding that Brahman is of two kinds —brahmano 
dvairupyasya apramdnikatvat . It is the same Brahman who is 
described in different ways. 

The personality of God is not to be conceived on the human 
lines. He is not to be thought of as a greatly magnified person. 
We should not attribute to the Divine human qualities as we 
know them . 19 We have (i) the Absolute, ( 2 ) God as Creative 
power, ( 3 ) God immanent in this world. These are not to be 
regarded as separate entities. They are arranged in this order 
because there is a logical priority, The Absolute must be there 
with all its possibilities before the Divine Creativity can choose 
one. The divine choice must be there before there can be the 
Divine immanent in this world. This is a logical succession 

not working..., When I come into the Ground, into the depths, into 
the flow and fount of Godhead, none will ask me whence I have come or 
whither I go. None will have missed me; God passes away’, Sermon LVI. 
Evans’ E.T, 

w Aquinas says: ‘Things said alike of God and of other beings are not 
said either in quite the same sense or in a totally different sense but in 
an analogous sense’, St mm ContraGentiles XXXIV, God is not good 
or loving in the human sense. ‘For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord?’ Romans 11:34. God is personal, but, as Karl Barth says, ‘personal 
in an momprekneihU way in so far as the conception of His personality 
surpasses, all our views of personality. This is so, just because He and He 
alone is a true, real and genuine person, Were we to overlook this and 
try to conceive God in our own strength according to our conception of 
personality, we should make an idol out of God’. The Knowledge oJ God 
and the Service 0/ God (1938), pp. jiff. 
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and not a temporal one. The world-spirit must be there before 
there can be the world. We thus get the four poises or statuses 
of reality , 20 (- 1 ) the Absolute, Brahman, ( 2 ) the Creative Spirit, 
Uvara, ( 3 ) the World-Spirit, Hiranya-garbha, and ( 4 ) the World. 
This is the way in which the Hindu thinkers interpret the inte¬ 
gral nature of the Supreme Reality. Mandukya Upanisad 
says that Brahman is catu$-pat, four-footed, and its four prin¬ 
ciples are Brahman, Isvara, Hiranya-garbha, and Viraj. 

The conception of tri-suparna is developed in the fourth 
section of the Taittiriya Upanisad. The Absolute is conceived 
as a nest from out of which three birds have emerged, viz. 
viraj, Hiranyargarbha, and Ikara. The Absolute conceived as 
it is in itself, independent of any creation, is called Brahman. 
When it is thought of as having manifested itself as the uni¬ 
verse, it is called viraj; when it is thought of as the spirit 
moving everywhere in the universe, it is called Hiranya-garbha; 
when it is thought of as a personal God creating, protecting, 
and destroying the universe, it is called Isvara, Uvara becomes 
Brahma, Vifflu, and Siva when his three functions are taken 
separately. The real is not a sum of these. It is an ineffable 
unity in which these conceptual distinctions are made. These 
are fourfold to our mental view, separable only in appearance. 
If we identify the real with any one definable state of being, 
however pure and perfect, we violate the unity and divide the 
indivisible. The different standpoints are consistent with each 
other, complementary to each other and necessary in their 
totality for an integral view of life and the world, If we are 
able to hold them together, the conflicting views which^are 
emphasised exclusively by certain schools of Indian Vedanta 

become reconciled. . 

Absolute being is not an existing quality to be found in the 

things. It is not an object of thought or the result of production. 

It forms an absolute contrast to, and is fundamentally different 
from, things that are, as is in its way nothingness. It can be 
expressed only negatively or analogically. It is that from 
which our speech turns back along with the mind, being unable 
to comprehend its fullness. It is that which the tongue of man 
so [See original, 65 n 2 , for a comparison of the Upanishadic stages of 

reality with Plotinus’scheme.—Ed.] 
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cannot truly express nor human intelligence conceive. £amkara 
in his commentary on the Brahma-Sutra refers to an Upanisad 
text which is not to be found in any of the extant Upanisads. 
Bahva, asked by Baskali to expound the nature of Brahman, 
kept silent. He prayed, ‘Teach me, sir’. The teacher was 
silent, and when addressed a second and a third time he said: 
‘I am teaching but you do not follow. The self is silence’. 

We can only describe the Absolute in negative terms. In the 
words of Plotinus, ‘We say what he is not, we cannot say what 
he is’. The Absolute is beyond the sphere of predication. It is 
the SunyatH of the Buddhists. It is ‘not gross, not subtle, not 
shortj not long, not glowing, not shadowy, not dark, not 
attached, flavourless, smell-less, eye-less, ear-less, speech-less, 
mind-less, breath-less, mouth-less, not internal, not external, 
consuming nothing and consumed by nothing’. 81 It cannot be 
truly designated. Any description makes It into something. 
It is nothing among things. It is non-dual, Advaita. It denies 
duality. This does not mean, however, that the Absolute is 
non-being. It means only that the Absolute is all-inclusive and 
nothing exists outside it. 

Negative characters should not mislead us into thinking that 
Brahman is a nonentity. While it is non-empirical, it is also 
inclusive of the whole empirical world. The Absolute is de¬ 
scribed as ‘full both of light and not-light, of desire and not- 
desire, of anger and not-anger, of law and not-law, having 
verily filled all, both the near and the far off, the this and the 
that’. 22 Negative and positive characterisations are given to 
affirm the positivity of being. 

To say that the nature of Brahman cannot be defined does 
not mean that it has no essential nature of its own. We cannot 
define it by its accidental features, for they do not belong to 
its essence. There is nothing outside it. As no enquiry into 
its nature can be instituted without some description, its 
mrupa or essential nature is said to be sat or being, cit or 
consciousness, and amnia or bliss. These are different phrases 
for the same being. Self-being, self-consciousness, and self- 

» B.U.II.8.8. [See original, 67 n 1 , for texts on the Infinite by Plotinus, 
Pseudo-Dionysius, Lao-Tzu, and Chuang-Tzu.—Ed,] 

« B.U.IV.4. 5. 
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delight are one. It is absolute being in which there is no noth¬ 
ingness. It is absolute consciousness in which there is no 
non-consciousness. It is absolute bliss in which there is no 
suffering or negation of bliss. All suffering is due to a second, 
an obstacle; all delight arises from the realisation of something 
withheld, by the overcoming of obstacles, by the surpassing 
of the limit. It is this delight that overflows into creation. The 
self-expression of the Absolute, the creation of numberless 
universes is also traced to Brahman. All things that exist are 
what they are, because of the nature of Brahman as sat , cit, 
and ananda. All things are forms of one immutable being* 
variable expressions of the invariable reality. To describe 
Brahman as the cause of the world is to give its tatastha or 
accidental feature. The defining characteristics are in both 
cases due to our logical needs. When the Absolute is regarded 
as the basis and explanation of the world, he is conceived as 
the lord of all, the knower of all, the inner controller of all, 23 
God has moved out everywhere: sa yaryagat. The SvetaSva- 
tara Upanisad speaks of the one God, beside whom there is 
no second, who creates all the worlds and rules with His powers, 
and at the end of time rolls them up again. 24 He lives in all 
things and yet transcends them. The Universal Self is like the 
sun who is the eye of the whole universe and is untouched by 
the defects of our vision. He is said to fill the whole world 
and yet remain beyond its confines. ‘Verily motionless like a 
lone tree does the God stand in the heaven, and yet by Him 
is this whole world filled'. 26 

The distinction between Brahman in itself and Brahman in 
the universe, the transcendent beyond manifestation and the 
transcendent in manifestation, the indeterminate and the de¬ 
terminate, nirguno guryi, is not exclusive. 26 The two are like 
two sides of one reality. The Real is at the same time being 
realised. 

» Ma.U. 6 . 

14 III, 2. 3; VI. 

» S.U. III. 9. 

28 Cf. Eekhart: ‘The Godhead gave all things up to God. The Godhead 
is poor, naked and empty as though it were not; it has not, wills not, 
wants not, works not, gets not. It is God who has the treasure and the 
bride in him, the Godhead is as void as though it were not.’ 
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In the metrical Upanisads, as in the Bhagavadgitd, the per¬ 
sonal is said to be superior to the superpersonal: purugan na 
pram kiheit, there is nothing beyond the person, It is doubtful 
whether the author of the Brahma-Sutra accepted the dis¬ 
tinction of saguita and nirguna in regard to Brahman. Even 
the Nirguna Brahman is not without determinations. The 
Sutrahdra makes , a distinction between the super-personal 
{apuru§a-vidha) and the personal (puru^a-vidha), i.e., between 
Brahman and Uvara. The latter is not a human fancy or a 
concession to the weak in mind. The nirdkara (formless), and 
the sakara (with form), are different aspects of the same Reality. 
The seeker can choose either in his spiritual practices. In 
Brahma-Sutra III. 3 , we find that the author maintains that 
the ak$ara texts which describe Brahman negatively as ‘not 
this, not this’ are ‘not useful for meditation’, He holds that 
Brahman is unaffected by the different states, of waking, dream, 
sleep. The view that Brahman undergoes changes is refuted 
on the ground that they relate to the effects due to the self¬ 
concealment of Brahman. Badarayana denies reality to a 
second principle. 

Hiranya-garbha, the World-soul is the divine creator, the 
supreme lord Uvara at wo.rk in this universe. A definite possi¬ 
bility of the Absolute is being realised in this world. In the 
Upanisads the distinction between Uvara and Hiranya-garbha, 

, between God and the World-soul is not sharply drawn. If the 
World-soul is ungrounded in Uvara, if he is exclusively tem¬ 
poral, then we cannot be certain of the end of the cosmic 
process. When the Upanisads assert that the individual ego 
is rooted in the universal self or Atman , it would be preposterous 
to imagine that the World-soul is unrelated to 1 soar a or Brah¬ 
man. Hiranya-garbha who has in him the whole development in 
germ acts on the waters. As we have seen, the image of waters 
is an ancient one by which human thought attempts to explain 
the development of the universe. The waters are initially at 
rest and so free from waves or forms. The first movement, the 
first disturbance, creates forms and is the seed of the universe. 
The play of the two is the life of the Universe. When the de¬ 
velopment is complete, when what is in germ is manifest, we 
have the world-consummation. Hiranya-garbha creates the 
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world according to the eternal Veda, which has within itself 
eternally the primary types of all classes of things; even as 
the God of the mediaeval Scholastics creates according to the 
eternal archetype of Ideas which He as the eternal Word 
eternally possesses. Brahman is the unity of all that is named. 
Iliranya-garhha or Brahma is the World-soul and is subject to 
changes of the world. He is kdrya Brahma or effect, Brahman 
as distinct from Uvara who is karana Brahman or causal Brah¬ 
man. Hiranya-garbha arises at every world-beginning and is 
dissolved at every world-ending. Ikara is not subject to these 
changes. For both Samkara and Ramanuja, Hiranya-garbha 
has the place of a subordinate and created demi-urge. Uvara 
is the eternal God who is not drawn into but directs the play 
of the worlds that rise and perish and is Himself existing tran- 
scendentally from all eternity. The Vedic deities are subordi¬ 
nate to Uvara and hold a similar position to Him in the 
formation and control of the world that the angelic powers 
and directors maintain in the heavenly hierarchy of Scholasti¬ 
cism and of Dante. 

We have thus the four sides of one whole: ( 1 ) the transcen¬ 
dental universal being anterior to any concrete reality; ( 2 ) the 
causal principle of all differentiation; ( 3 ) the innermost essence 
of the world; and ( 4 ) the manifest world. They are co-existent 
and not alternating poises where we have either a quiescent 
Brahman or a creative Lord. These are simultaneous sides 
of the one Reality. 


Ultimate Reality: Atman 


The word atman is derived from an ‘to breathe’. It is the 
' breath of life. Gradually its meaning is extended to cover life, 
soul, self, or essential being of the individual. Samkara derives 
man from the root which means ‘to obtain’ ‘to eat or enjoy 
or pervade all'. Atman is the principle of man’s life, the soul 
that pervades his being, his breath, prana, his intellect, prajna, 
and transcends them. Atman is what remains when everything 
that is not the self is eliminated. The Rg Veda speaks of the 
unborn part, ajo bhAgal 1 There is an unborn and so immortal 
element in man, which is not to be confused with body, life, 
mind, and intellect. * These are not the self but its forms, its 
external expressions, Our true self is a pure existence, self- 
aware, unconditioned by the forms of mind and intellect. When 
we cast the self free from all outward events, there arises from 
the inward depths an experience, secret and wonderful, strange 
and great, It is the miracle of self-knowledge, atma-jnana. 
Just as, in relation to the universe, the real is Brahman, while 
name and form are only a play of manifestation, so also the 
individual egos are the varied expressions of the One Universal 
Self. As Brahman is the eternal quiet underneath the drive and 
activity of the universe, so atman is the foundational reality 
underlying the conscious powers of the individual, the inward 
ground of the human soul. There is an ultimate depth to our 
life below the plane of thinking and striving. The atman is 
the superreality of the jlva, the individual ego. 

The Chandogya Upanisad gives us a story, where gods and 
demons both anxious to learn the true nature of the Self 
approach Praja-pati who maintains that the ultimate self is 

* R.V. X. 16 , 4 . 
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free from sin, free from old age, free from death and grief, free 
from hunger and thirst, which desires nothing and imagines 
nothing. It is the persisting spirit, that which remains constant 
in all the vicissitudes of waking, dream, and sleep, death, re¬ 
birth, and deliverance. The whole account assumes that there 
is consciousness even in the apparently unconscious states, 
when we sleep, when we are drugged or stunned. The gods 
sent Indra and the demons Virocana as their representatives 
to learn the truth. The first suggestion is that the self is the 
image that we see in the eye, in water, or in a mirror. The con¬ 
ception of the self as the physical body is inadequate. To 
indicate that what we see in another’s eye, a pail of water, or 
a mirror is not the true self, Praja-pati asked them to put on 
their best clothes and look again. Indra saw the difficulty 
and said to Praja-pati that as this self (the shadow in the water) 
is well adorned when the body is well adorned, well dressed 
when the body is well dressed, well cleaned when the body is 
well cleaned, so that self will also be blind if the body is blind, 
lame if the body is lame, crippled if the body is crippled, and 
will perish in fact as soon as the body perishes. Such a view 
cannot be accepted. If the self is not the body, may it. be the 
dreaming self? The second suggestion is that the true self is 
‘he who moves about happy in dreams’. Again a difficulty 
was felt. Indra says that, though it is true that this dreaming 
self is not affected by the changes of the body, yet in dreams 
we feel that we are struck or chased, we experience pain and 
shed tears. We rage in dreams, storm with indignation, do 
things perverted, mean, and malicious. Indra feels that the 
self is not the same as dream-consciousness. The self is not 
the composite of mental states, however independent they 
may be of the accidents of the body. Dream states are not 
self-existent. Indra again approaches Praja-pati who gives 
him another suggestion that the self is the consciousness in 
deep sleep. Indra feels that, in that state, there is conscious¬ 
ness neither of the self nor of the objective world. Indra feels 
that he does not know himself nor does he know anything that 
exists. He is gone to utter annihilation. But the self exists 
even in deep sleep. • Even when the object is not present, the 
subject is there. The final reality is the active universal 
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consciousness, which is not to be confused with either the bodily, 
or the dreaming consciousness or the consciousness in deep 
sleep. In the state of deep, dreamless sleep, the self wrapped 
round by the intellect has no consciousness of objects, but is not 
unconscious. The true self is the absolute self, which is not an 
abstract metaphysical category but the authentic spiritual 
self. The other forms belong to objectified being, belf is life, 
not an object. It . is an experience, in which the self is the 
knowing subject and is at the same time the known object. 
Self is open only to self. The life of the self is not set over 
against knowledge of it as an objective thing. _ Self is not the ob¬ 
jective reality, nor something purely subjective. The subject- 
object relationship has meaning only in the world of objects, 
in the sphere of discursive knowledge. The Self is the light of 
lights and through it alone is there any light in the universe. 
It is perpetual, abiding light. It is that which neither lives 
nor dies, which has neither movement nor change and which 
endures when all else passes away. It is that which sees and 
not the object seen. Whatever is an object belongs to the 
not-self, The self is the constant witness-consciousness. 

The four states stand on the subjective side for the four 
kinds of soul, VaiMmra, the experiencer of gross things, 
Taijarn, the experiencer of the subtle, Prfijm , the experiencer of 
the unmanifested objectivity, and the 1 ufiya, the Supreme Self. 
The Manclukya Upanisad, by an analysis of the four modes of 
consciousness, waking, dream, deep sleep, and illumined con¬ 
sciousness, makes out that the last is the basis of the other 
three. On the objective side we have the cosmos, Viruj, the 
World-soul Hirawa-mbha , the Suprcmm God, Item, and the 
Absolute, Brahman. By looking upon Ikmra as prajrla, it is 
suggested that the supreme intelligence who dwells in the 
sleeping state holds all things in an unmanifested condition. 
The divine wisdom sees all tilings, not as human reason does 
in parts and relations, but in the original reason of their exist¬ 
ence, their primal truth and reality. It is what the Stoics 
call spematilm or the seed Logos which is manifested in 
conscious beings as a number of seed logoi. 

In treatises , on yoga , the potential all-consciousness of the 
state of sleep is represented in the form of a radiant serpent 
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called Kundalini or Vag-devl. We come across this representa¬ 
tion in earlier treatises also. In the Rg Veda, vac is said to be 
the serpent queen, sarpa-rajm. The process of yoga consists in 
rousing the radiant serpent and lifting it up from the lowest 
sphere to the heart, where in union with prana or life-breath 
its universal nature is realised and from it to the top of the 
skull. It goes out through an opening called brahma-randhra 
to which corresponds in the cosmic organism the opening 
formed by the sun on the top of the vault of the sky. 





Brahman as Atman 


In the early prose Upanisads, atman is the principle of the 
individual consciousness and Brahman the superpersonal 
ground of the cosmos. Soon the distinction diminishes and the 
two are identified. God is not merely the transcendent numi¬ 
nous other, but is also the universal spirit which is the basis of 
human personality and its ever-renewing vitalising power. 
Brahman, the first principle of the universe, is known through 
atman, the inner self of man. In the Satapalha Br&hmana 1 
and the Chandogya Upanisad 2 it is said: ‘Verily this whole 
world is Brahman’, and also ‘This soul of mine within the heart, 
this is Brahman’. ‘That person who is seen in the eye, He is 
atman, that is Brahman ’. 3 God is both the wholly other, 
transcendent and utterly beyond the world and man, and yet 
he enters into man and lives in him and becomes the inmost 
content of his very existence . 4 

1 X. 6. 3 . 

•III. t4.i. ■ 

! B.U. I, 4.10. Cf, Keith: ‘It is impossible to deny that the Atman- 
Brahman doctrine has a long previous history in the Brahmanas and. is 
a logical development of the idea of unity of the Rg Veda’. The Religion 
and Philosophy] of the Veda and, the Upanigads, p. 494. Heraclitus says 
'I searched myself 1 , The Logos is to be sought within, for man’s nature is 
a microcosm and represents the nature of the whole. 

Cf. Plotinus; ‘One that seeks to penetrate the nature of the Divine 
Mind must see deeply into the nature of his own soul, into the Divinest 
point of himself, He must first make abstraction of the body, then of the 
lower soul which built up that body, then of all the faculties of sense, of 
all desires and emotions and every such triviality, of all that leans towards 
the mortal. What is left after this abstraction is the part which we 
describe as the image of the Divine Mind, an emanation preserving some 
of that Divine Light’. Enuo.de V. 3,9. 

‘C.U.IV.15. 
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ene ence y altering into the cosmic consciousness. We be- 
«nne superior to all cosmic existence by entering into the world- 
transcending consciousness. Answering to the four grades of 
consciousness, waiting, dream, deep sleep, spiritual conscious¬ 
ness, we have the four states of the individual, ,1km (gross), 
mtjm (subtle) to*, (causal), and the pure self. As ham 
is the cause of tho world, so the causal self is the source of the 
development of the subtle and the gross bodies . 6 

5 K.V. IV. 2.1. 

•Ito! fa«* ?- the r ° 0 i ? n ' anifeatation > mahat or the great 
fmm tt rn!V A t am i km individual consciousness which proceeds 
from the intellectual principle by an individualising determination. Some- 
tunes^Missaidtobethe first product of prak T ti, with its triple character 
of bvddhi or discrimination, ahamkrn or self-sense and mams or mind 



The Status of the World: 
Maya and Avidya 


The ecstasy of divine union, the bliss of realisation tempts 
one to disregard the world with its imperfections and look 
upon it as a troubled and unhappy dream. The actual fabric 
of the world, with its loves and hates, with its wars and battles, 
with its jealousies and competitions as well as its unasked 
helpfulness, sustained intellectual effort, intense moral struggle 
seems to be no more than an unsubstantive dream, a phantas¬ 
magoria dancing on the fabric of pure being. Throughout the 
course of human history, men have taken refuge from the 
world of stresses, vexations, and indignities in the apprehension 
of a spirit beyond. The prayer to ‘lead us from unreality to 
reality, from darkness to light, from death to immortality’ 
assumes the distinction between reality, light, and immor¬ 
tality and unreality, darkness, and death. The Katha Upanisad 
warns us not to find reality and certainty in the unrealities and 
uncertainties of this world. The Chandogya Upanisad tells us 
that a covering of . untruth hides from us the ultimate truth 
even as the surface of the earth hides from us the golden 
treasure hidden under it. The truth is covered by untruth, 
anrta. The Brhad-aranyaka and the l£a Upanisads speak to 
us of the veiling of truth by a disc of gold and invoke the grace 
of God for removing the veil and letting us see the truth. 
According to the SvetaSvatara Upanisad, we can achieve the 
cessation of the great world-illusion, vika-mdya-nivrttih by the 
worship of God. 1 If this aspect of spiritual experience were all, 
the world we live in, that of iporanee, darkness, and death 
would be quite different from the world of underlying reality, 
the world of truth, light, and life. The distinction would be* 

1 I. IO. 
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" U !‘V PP< f' i0n between God ™> tf* world. 
The latter would be reduced to an evil dream from which 
we must wake up as soon as possible. 

Indifference to the world is not, however, the main feature 
of spiritual consciousness. Brahman, the completely tran¬ 
scendent, the pure silence has another side. Brahman is ap¬ 
prehended in two ways. Samkara says: dvirupam hi brahma- 
vagamyate, nama-rupa-vikara-bhedopadhi-vUistmn, tad viparltam 
sampQdk-varptam. Both the Absolute and’the Personal God 
are real; only the former is the logical prius of the latter The 
soul when it rises to full attention knows itself to be related to 
the single universal consciousness, but when it turns outward 
it sees the objective universe as a manifestation of this single 
consciousness. The withdrawal from the world is not the con- 
elusive end of the spiritual quest. There is a return to the 
world accompanied by a persistent refusal to take the world 
as it confronts us as final. The world has to be redeemed and it 
can be redeemed because it has its source in God and final 
refuge in God. 

There are many passages where the world of duality is sug¬ 
gested to be only seeming. The existence of duality is not 
admitted to be absolutely real. In the passage of the Chan¬ 
dogya Upanisad regarding the modifications of the three funda¬ 
mental constituents of being, fire, water, and food, it is said that 
just as all that is made of clay, copper, or iron is only a modi¬ 
fication, a verbal expression, a simple name, the reality being 
clay, copper, or iron, even so all things can be reduced to three 
primary forms of, reality. It is suggested that all things are 

reducible to reality, being mere modifications. All this is to 

be understood as meaning that the Absolute stands above 

becoming and passing away which it transcends. 

• In the Maitii Upanisad, the Absolute is compared to a spark, 
which, made to revolve, creates apparently a fiery circle, an 
idea expanded by Gaudapada in his Kdrika on the MandQkya 
Upanisad, I his may suggest that the world is a mere appear- 
fluce. Even here the intention may well be to contrast the 
reality of the Absolute with empirical reality without making 
the latter an illusion. 


tlfi The Idealist View 

The assertion that with the knowledge of the Self all is 
known 2 does not exclude the reality of what is derived from 
the Self. When the Aitareya Upanisad asserts that the uni¬ 
verse is founded in consciousness and guided by it, it assumes 
the reality of the universe and not merely its apparent existence. 
To seek the one is not to deny the many. The world of name 
and form has its roots in Brahman, though it does not consti¬ 
tute the nature of Brahman, The world is neither one wrth 
Brahman nor wholly other than Brahman. The world of fact 
cannot be apart from the world of being. From one.being no 
other being is born. It exists only in another form, samth&ndn- 

Maya in this view states the fact that Brahman without 
losing his integrity is the basis of the world. Though devoid of 
all specifications, Brahman is the root cause of the universe. 
‘If a thing cannot subsist apart from something else, the latter 
is the essence of that thing’. The cause is logically prior to the 
effect. Questions of temporal beginning and growth are sub¬ 
ordinate to this relation of ground and consequent. The world 
does not carry its own meaning. To regard it an final and 
ultimate is an act of ignorance, So long as the erroneous view 
of the independence of the world does not disappear, our high¬ 
est good will not be realised. 

The world is the creation of God, the active Lord. The finite 
is the self-limitation of the infinite. No finite can exist in and 
by itself. It exists by the infinite. If we seek the dynamic 
aspect we are inclined to repudiate the experience of pure 
consciousness. It is not a question of either pure consciousness 
or dynamic consciousness. These are the different statuses of 
the one Reality. They are present simultaneously in the 
universal awareness, 

The dependence of the world on God is explained in different 
ways. In the Ohandogya Upanisad, Brahman is defined as 
tajjalan as that (faf) which gives rise to (ja), absorbs (li), and 
sustains (an) the world. The Brhad-Sranyaka Upanisad argues 
that satyam consists of three syllables, sa, ti, yam, the first and 
the last being real and the second unreal, madhyato anrtam. 
The fleeting is enclosed on both sides by an eternity which is 

* B.U. II. 4,5, 7, 9J C.U, VI. i. 2; M.U. I, I. 3. 
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real. The world comes from Brahman and returns to Brah¬ 
man. Whatever exists owes its being to Brahman. The dif¬ 
ferent metaphors are used to indicate how the universe rises 
from its central root, how the emanation takes place while 
the Brahman remains ever-complete, undiminished ‘As a spider 
sends forth and draws in (its thread), as herbs grow on the 
earth, as the hair (grows) on the head and the body of a living 
person,^ so from the Imperishable arises here the universe’. 
Again, ‘As from a blazing fire sparks of like form issue forth by 
the thousands even so, many kinds of beings issue forth from 
the Immutable and they return thither too'. The many are 
parts of Brahman even as waves are parts of the sea. All the 
possibilities of the world are affirmed in the first being, God, 
The whole universe before its manifestation was there. The 
antecedent, of the manifested universe is the non-manifested 
universe, i.e., God. God does not create the world but be¬ 
comes it. Creation is expression. It is not a making of some¬ 
thing out of nothing. It is not making so much as becoming. 
It is the self-projection of the Supreme, Everything exists 
nr the secret abode of the Supreme. The primary reality con¬ 
tains within itself the source of its own motion and change. 

The Svetagvatara Upanisad mentions the different views of 
creation held at the time of its composition, that it is due to 
time, to nature, to necessity, to chance, to the elements, to 
the person or the combination of these. It repudiates all 
these views and traces the world to the power of the Supreme. 

- The SvetaSvatara Upanisad describes God as mdyin, the 
wonder-working powerful Being, who creates the world by His 
powers. 3 Here mdya is used in the sense in which the Rg Veda 
employs it, the divine art or power by which the divinity 
makes a likeness of the eternal prototypes or ideas inherent in 
his nature. Indra is declared to have assumed many shapes 
by his maya, Mdya is the power of hvara from which the 
world arises. He has made this world, ‘formed man out of the 
dust of the ground and breathed into him a living soul’. All 
the works of the world are wrought by Him. Every existence 
contained in time is ontologically present in creative eternity. 
The Supreme is both transcendent and immanent. It is the 
* III. 10. 
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one, breathing breathless, tad ekam, anld avdlam. It is the 
manifest and the unmanifest, vyaktavyaktdlj,, the silent and 
the articulate, kbdasabdah. It is the real and the unreal, sad- 
asat} 

While the world is treated as an appearance in regard to 
pure being, which is indivisible and immutable, it is the crea¬ 
tion of Ikara who has the power of manifestation. Maya is 
that which measures out, moulds forms in the formless. God 
has control of mayti; he is not subject to it. If God were 
subject to mdyd he would not be infinite supreme existence. 
Any being compelled to manifest itself is not free. Ikara has 
in him the power of manifestation, non-manifestation, and 
other-manifestation, kartum, a-kartum, anyathd-kartum. Brah¬ 
man is logically prior to Ikara who has the power of mani¬ 
festation, and takes him over into His transcendental being 
when He is not manifesting His nature. 

This dual nature of the Supreme provides the basis for the 
reality of personality in God and man, and so for authentic 
religious experience. This world, far from being unreal, is 
intimately connected with the Divine Reality. This complex 
evolving universe is a progressive manifestation of the powers 
of the Supreme Spirit from matter to spiritual freedom, from 
anna to Snanda, The purpose of the cosmic evolution is to 
reveal the spirit underlying it, God lives, feels, and suffers in 
every one of us, and in course of time His attributes, knowledge, 
beauty, and love will be revealed in each of us, 

When the Katha Upanisad says that the Supreme Lord 
experiences the results of deeds, it suggests that we are the 
images and likenesses of God, and when we experience the re¬ 
sults of our deeds, He does also. There is an intimate con¬ 
nexion between God and the world of souls. 

Deussen holds that the idealistic monism of Yajfiavalkya is 
the main teaching of the Upanisads and the other doctrines of 
theism, and cosmogonism are deviations from it caused by the 
inability of man to remain on the heights of pure speculative 
thought. The view which regards the universe as actually real, 
the Atman, as the universe which we know, and the theistic 
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development are said to be departures from the exalted 
idealism of Yajflavalkya. It is not necessary to look upon the 
theism emphasised m the Katha and the SvetaSvatara Upani- 
?ads as a declension from the pure monistic idealism It is 
m the direct line of development of Upanisad thought ' 

The Absolute is not a metaphysical abstraction or a void 
of silence. It is the absolute of this relative world of mani¬ 
festation. What is subject to change and growth in the world of 
becoming reaches its fulfilment in the world of the Absolute 
The Beyond is not an annulling or a cancellation of the world 
of becoming, but its transfiguration. The Absolute is the life 
of this life, the truth of this truth. 

If the world were altogether unreal, we could not progress 
from the unreal to the Real. If a passage is possible from the 
empirical to the Real, the Real is to be found in the empirical 
also. The ignorance of the mind and the senses and the ap¬ 
parent futilities of human life are the material for the self- 
expression of that Being, for its unfolding. Brahman accepts 
world existence. The Ultimate Reality, sustains the play of 
the world and dwells in it. That is why we are able to measure 
the distance of the things of the world from the Absolute'and 
evaluate them grades of being. There is nothing in this world 
which is not lit up by God. Even the material objects which 
lack the intelligence to discover the nature of the divine ground 
of their being are the emanations of the creative energy of 
God and they are able to reveal to the discerning eye the divine 
within their material frames. What is not possible for inani¬ 
mate and non-rational beings is open to the rational human 
being. He can attain to a knowledge of the divine ground 
of his being. ^ He is not coerced into it, but has to attain it 
by the exercise of his choice. The unchangeableness of the 
Supreme does not mean that the universe is a perfectly articu¬ 
lated mechanism in which everything is given from the be¬ 
ginning. The world is real as based on Brahman; it is unreal 
by itself. 

Cosmic existence partakes of the character of the real and the 
unreal. It is aspiring to become completely real. The Chan- 
dogya Upanisad rejects the view that the world was originally 
a-sat or non-being, and from it all existence was produced, It 
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affirms: 'In the beginning this world was just being, one only 
without a second’. 6 

The Supreme is described as a kavi, a poet, an artist, a maker 
or creator, not a mere imitator. Even as art reveals man’s 
wealth of life, so does the world reveal the immensity of God’s 
life. The Brahma-Sutra refers to the creation of the world 
as an act of Met, play, the joy of the poet, eternally young. 

If immutability is the criterion of reality, then the world of 
manifestation has no claim to reality. Change is the pervading 
feature of the world. Changing things imply non-existence at 
the beginning and non-existence at the end. They are not 
constantly present. Mortality is imprinted on all beings who 
are subject to birth, decay, dissolution, and death. This very 
planet will decline and dissolve. While change is the mark of 
the relative world, this changing world reaches its fulfilment 
in the Absolute. What is incomplete in the relative world of 
becoming is completed in the absolute world of being. 

Maya is also used for prakrti, the objective principle which, 
the personal God uses for creation. All nature, even in the 
lowest, is in ceaseless movement, aspiring to the next higher 
stage, of which it is itself an image or lower manifestation. 
Prakrti, not-self,, matter all but cast out from the sphere of 
being, is tending feebly to get back to the self, receives form 
and is thus linked up with Absolute Being. Even matter is 
Brahman. Prakrti by itself is more a demand of thought than 
a fact of existence. Even the lowest existence has received the 
impress of the Creative Self. It is not utter non-existence. 
Absolute non-being is non-existent. It is impossible in a world 
which flows freely from the bounty of being, Prakrti is called 
non-being. It is not strictly correct. This description indicates 
its distance from being. It is the ultimate possibility on the 
side of descent from the Divine, almost non-being, but not utter 
non-being. 

While prakrti is said to be the maya of God, its forms seem 
to us individual souls to be external to us, It is the source of 
our ignorance of its real nature. 

While the world is created by the power of maya of livara, 
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the individual soul is bound down by maya, in the sense of 
avidya or ignorance, The manifestation of Primordial Being is 
also a concealment of His original nature, The self-luminous 
moves about clothed in the splendours of the cosmic light which 
are not His real nature. We must tear the cosmic veil and get 
behind the golden brightness which Satiitr has diffused. The 
Upanisad says: ‘Two birds, inseparable friends cling to the 
same tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit, the other looks on 
without eating. On the same tree man sits, grieving, immersed, 
bewildered by his own impotence (an-isa) , But when he sees the 
other lord (isa), contented and knows his glory, then his grief 
passes away’. We mistake the multiplicity for ultimate reality. 
If we overlook the unity, we are lost in ignorance. 

When we get to the concept of prakrti we are in the realm of 
Hiranya-garbha. The similes employed by the Upanisads, salt 
and water, fire and sparks, spider and thread, flute and sound 
assume the existence of an element different from being. Into 
the original stillness of prakrti, Hiranya-garbha or Brahma sends 
sound, n&da-brahma. By his ecstatic dance the world evolves. 
This is the meaning of the symbol of Nata-raja. His dance is not 
an illusion. It is a timeless fact of the Divine Reality. The 
forms are manifestations of the Real, not arbitrary inventions 
out of nothing. Form, riipa, is the revelation of the formless 
a-rupa. N&ma , name, is not the word by which we describe the 
object, but it is the power or the character of reality which the 
form of a thing embodies. The Infinite is nameless for it includes 
all nam es. The emphasis right through is on the dependence 
of the world on Brahman. The relative rests in the Absolute. 
There can be no echo without a noise. The world is not self- 
explanatory; it is not the cause of itself. It is an effect. The 
Ha Upanisad indicates that the basic reality is the One, and the 
derivative and dependent reality is the many. When the Kena 
Upanisad says that Brahman is the mind of mind, the life of 
life, it does not assert the unreality, of mind and life, but affirms 
the inferiority, the incompleteness of our present existence. All 
that we find in the world is an imperfect representation, a di¬ 
vided expression of what is eternally in the Absolute Being. 

The world depends on Brahman, and not Brahman on the 
world. ‘God is the dwelling-place of the universe; but the uni- 
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verse is not the dwelling-place of God’ is a well-known Rabbinic 
dictum. The world of experience with its three states of waking, 
dream, and deep sleep is based on the subject-object relation. 
This duality is the principle of all manifestation. The objects 
are perceived in both dream and waking and the distinction 
of seer and seen is present in both, The world of manifestation 
is dependent on the Absolute. The Absolute Spirit which 
transcends the distinction between the subject and the object is 
logically prior to the manifested world. The world is a process 
of becoming; it is not being. 

The Upanisads make it clear that the waking state and the 
dream state are quite distinct. The objects of the dream state 
are illusory; not so those of waking experience. ‘There are no 
chariots in that state (of dreaming), no horses, no roads. He 
himself creates chariots, horses, roads'. Imaginary objects ex¬ 
ist only during the time we imagine them, kalpana-kdla, but 
factual objects exist not only when we perceive them but also 
when we do not perceive them, hdhyCU ca dvaya-kfdfth, The 
spatio-temporal order is a fact, not a state of mind or it phase 
of consciousness. 

Avidyd is mentioned in the Upanisacls as the source of de¬ 
lusion. The Katha Upanisad speaks of people living in igno¬ 
rance and thinking themselves wise, who move about wandering 
in search of reality, like blind men following the blind. If they 
had lodged themselves in vidyd, wisdom, instead of avidyd, igno¬ 
rance, they would easily have seen the truth. The Chitndogya 
Upanisad distinguishes between vidyd or knowledge which is 
power and avidyd or ignorance which is impotence. While 
mdyd is more cosmic in significance, avidyd is more subjective. 
We are subject to avidyd when we look upon the multiplicity 
of objects and egos as final and fundamental. Such a view 
falsifies the truth. It is the illusion of ignorance. The world of 
multiplicity is out there, and has its place, but if we look upon 
it as a self-existing cosmos, we gre making an error. While 
the .world process reveals certain possibilities of the Real, it 
also conceals the full nature of the Real. Avidyd breeds selfish¬ 
ness and becomes a knot in the heart which we should untie 
before we can get possession of the Self in the recesses of our 
heart. The Pralna Upanisad tells us that we cannot reach 
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the world of Brahman unless we have shaken off the crooked¬ 
ness in us, the falsehood ( anrtam ) in us, the illusion (mdyd) in us. 

The world has the tendency to delude us into thinking that 
it is all, that it is self-dependent, and this delusive character of 
the world is also designated maya in the sense of avidyd. When 
we are asked to overcome mdyd, it is an injunction to avoid 
worldliness. Let us not put our trust in the things of this world, 
Mdyd is concerned not with the existence of the world but with 
its meaning, not with the factuality of the world but with the 
way in which we look upon it, 

There are passages in the Upanisads which make out that 
the world is an appearance, vdedrambhanam vikdro ndmadheyam, 
while Reality is pure being. There are others which grant real¬ 
ity to the world, though they maintain that it has no reality 
apart from Brahman. Samkaru tells us that the former is the 
true teaching of the Upanisads, while the latter view is put 
forward only tentatively as a first stop in the teaching to be later 
withdrawn.. The reality conceded to the world is not ultimate. 
It is only empirical. 

If we keep in mind the fourfold character of the Supreme, we 
shall avoid confusion in regard to the status of the world. If we 
concentrate attention on Brahman, the Absolute, we feel that 
the world is not independent of Brahman but rests in Brahman. 
The relationship between the two cannot be logically articu¬ 
lated, If we turn to the personal l&vara, we know that the 
world is the creation of Brahman and not its organic expression. 
The power of creation is called mdyd. If we turn to the world 
process which is a perpetual becoming, it is a mixture of being 
and non-being, sat and mt, the divine principle and prakrti 
IHrayya-yarhha and his world are both subject to time, and 
should be distinguished from the eternal. But the temporal 
becoming is by no means false. 

As to why the Supreme has this fourfold character, why it is 
what itis, we can only accept it as the given reality. It is the 
ultimate irrationality in the sense that no logical derivation of 
the given is possible. It is apprehended by us in spiritual con¬ 
sciousness, and accounts for the nature of experience in all its 
aspects. It is the only philosophical explanation that is possible 
or necessary. 
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-Jm is literally, ‘that which breathes’, from jlv ‘to breathe’. 
It referred originally to the biological aspect of man’s nature 
which goes on throughout life, in waking, dream, and sleep. It 
is called purusa in the sense of puri-saija or ‘that which dwells 
in the citadel of the heart’. This means that the biological 
serves the ends of another, the soul or psyche. It is this soul 
which reaps the fruits of deeds and survives the death of the 
physical body. It is the bhoktr, the enjoyer, kartr, the doer. 
It is the vijmm-mCiyd alma. The jiva consists of a material 
body, the principle of breath {prana), regulating the uncon¬ 
scious activities of the individual, and the principle of conscious 
activities (mams) which uses the five sensory organs ( indriyas) 
of sight, hearing, touch, smell, and taste and the five organs of 
action, viz. speech, hands, feet/excretory, and generative or¬ 
gans, All these are organised by vijfiam or buddhi The basis 
! of the individuality of the ego is vijmna or intelligence which 
draws round itself mind, life, and body. The ego belongs to 
the relative world, is a stream of experience, a fluent mass of 
life, a centre round which our experiences of sense and mind 
gather. At the back of this whole structure is the Universal 
Consciousness, Atman, which is our true being, 

The human individual is a complex of five elements, anna, 
prana, manas, vijhdna, and dnanda. The Highest Spirit which 
is the ground of all being, with which man’s .whole being should 
get united at the end of his journey, does not contribute to 
his self-sense. Life and matter are organised into the gross 
physical body, sthula-fanra, mind and life into the subtle body, 
suk$ma-ianra, intelligence into the causal body, kdram-krira, 
and Atman, the Universal Self is the supreme being sustaining 
the others. The ego is the manifestation of the Universal Self 
l /,8 
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using memory and moral being which are changing formations. 
Purusa is sometimes used for the diman which is higher than 
buddhi. Buddhi belongs to the objective hierarchy of being. 
Puma is the subjective light of consciousness that is reflected 
in all beings. 

The natural sciences, physics and chemistry, anatomy and 
physiology, psychology and sociology, treat man as an object 
of inquiry. They show that man is a link in the chain of living 
beings, one among many. He has a body and a mind which 
belong to him, but his self is not derived from any of these, 
though it is at the root of them all. All empirical causalities and 
biological processes of development apply to his outer being, 
but not to his self. The physical, the biological, the psycholog¬ 
ical, and the logical aspects are aspects of his nature, his koias, 
as the Taittiriya Upanisad calls them. There are great possi¬ 
bilities of empirical investigation, but man is more than what 
he knows about himself. 

The ego is a unity of body, life, mind, and intelligence. It is 
not a mere flux, as some early Buddhists and Hindus thought. 
Intelligence which is the unifying principle gives us the ego- 
consciousness. Memory is one factor which helps to preserve 
the continuity of the ego which is also influenced by a number 
of factors which are not present to our memory and are hardly 
grasped by our surface consciousness. The subconscious plays 
a great part in it. The nature of the ego depends on the prin¬ 
ciple of. organisation and the experience to be organised, As we 
have an enormous variety of experiences with which we can 
identify ourselves, an infinite number of objects which we can 
pursue, fame, career, possessions, or power, we have an in¬ 
finite number of individuals marked out by their past and 
present experiences, their education and environment. What 
we are depends on what we have been. The ego is a changing 
formation on the background of the Eternal Being, the centre 
round which our mental and vital activities are organised. The 
ego is perpetually changing, moving up and down, up towards 
union with the divine godhead or down to the fiendish ex¬ 
tremes of selfishness, stupidity, and sensuality. The self- 
transcending capacity of the jiva is the proof that it is not the 
limited entity it takes itself to be. 
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The hierarchies of existence and value correspond. The order 
of phenomena which has the lowest degree of reality in the 
existential scale has the lowest degree of value in the ethical 
or spiritual scale. The human individual is higher than the 
animal, plant, or mineral. 

What is the relation of the Universal Self to the individual 
selves? Different views are held on the matter, Samkara be¬ 
lieves that the Universal Self is identical with the individual 
self. The individual self is eternally one with and also different 
from the Universal Self, says Ramanuja. The individual self is 
eternally different from the Universal Self according to Madhya. 

When the soul is said to be an amsa or fragment of the Divine 
mind, it is to indicate that it is subsequent to the Divine mind, 
as a recipient of the Divine idea. The souls therefore serve as 
matter for the Divine Forms. This is the truth indicated in the 
Samkhya theory of the multiplicity of selves. Though the self 
is one in all, in the manifested world, there is an amfa, fragment, 
part, or ray of the self which presides over the movements of 
our persona] lives through the ages. This persistent divine form 
is the real individuality which governs the mutations of our 
being. This is not the limited ego, but the Infinite Spirit re¬ 
flecting itself in our personal experience. We are not a mere 
flux of body, life, and mind thrown on the screen of a Pure 
Spirit which does not affect, us in any way. Behind this flux 
there is the stable power of our being through which the In¬ 
finite Spirit manifests itself. The Divine has many modes of 
manifestation, and at many levels, and the fulfilment of the 
purposes of these modes constitutes the supreme scope of the 
eternal kingdom. In the world of manifestation the ground of 
created being is God’s idea of it, which, because it is divine, is. 
more real than the creature itself. The soul, therefore, repre¬ 
sents an idea of the divine mind, and the different souls are the 
members of the Supreme. The soul draws its idea of perfection 
from the Divine Creator who has given it existence. The soul’s 
substantial existence derives from .the Divine mind, and its 
perfection consists in the vision of the Divine mind, in its 
effectuating the divine pattern for it in its consciousness and 
character. 

■There does not seem to be any suggestion that the individual 
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egos are unreal. They all exist only through the Self and have 
no reality apart from It. The insistence on the unity of the 
Supreme Self as the constitutive reality of the world and of 
the individual souls does not negate the empirical reality of 
the latter. The plurality of individual souls is admitted by the 
Upanisads. The individuals do not resolve themselves in the 
Universal Absolute so long as the world of manifestation is 
functioning. The released individuals know themselves as the 
Self and not as the psycho-physical vehicles which are ani¬ 
mated by the Self and so are incarnations of the Self, These 
vehicles are causally determined and are subject to change. 

The individual is, in a sense, created by God after His own 
image and in His own likeness, but he has his creaturely form. 
We do not know our own possibilities. The individual ego is 
subject to avidya or ignorance when it believes itself to be 
separate and different from all other egos. The result of this 
separatist ego-sense, ahamlcara, is failure to enter into harmony 
and unity with the universe. This failure expresses itself in 
physical suffering and mental discord. Selfish desire is the 
badge of subjection or bondage. When the individual shakes 
off this avidyci, he becomes free from all selfishness, possesses all, 
and enjoys all. 

The unity of the Self does not make the distinctions of the 
individual souls irrelevant, There is no mixing bp of the fruits 
of action, as the different individual selves are kept distinct by 
their association with byddhi Our lives become meaningful in 
so far as they partake of the divine logos. The logos is seen in 
close connection with the logical or rational element in us. The 
Divine Reason is immanent in our reason. The ego’s possession 
of intelligence gives it the capacity for moral choice. It may 
either turn to the Indwelling Spirit or pursue the separate 
interests of the ego. It may open itself to the Self or shut itself 
away from It. One leads to light and life, the other to darkness 
and death. We have the seeds of both in us. We may live a life 
controlled by flesh and blood and earth-born intellect or we may 
lay ourselves open to God and let Him work in us. As we choose 
the one or the other, we are led to death or immortality. When 
we forget our true nature and lose ourselves in the things of 
the world, we have evil and suffering. 
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Alienation from our true nature is hell, and union with it is 
heaven. There is a perpetual strain in human life, an effort 
to reach from the arbitrary into an ideal state of existence. 
When we divinise our nature, our body, mind, and spirit work 
flawlessly together and attain a rhythm which is rare in life. 

Without the individual there is neither bondage nor libera¬ 
tion. The Eternal in His transcendent form as Brahman or 
cosmic being as lima does not arrive at immortality. It is the 
individual who is subject to ignorance and who rises to self- 
knowledge. The self-expression of the Supreme through the 
individuals will continue until it is completed. The Divine 
possesses always its unity, and Its aim in the cosmic process is 
to possess it in an infinite experience through many conscious 
selves. So long as we are subject to ignorance, we stand away 
from God and are immersed in our limited egos. When we rise 
to self-knowledge, we are taken up into the Divine Being and 
become aware of the Infinite, Universal Consciousness in which 
we live. 


Intellect and Intuition: 

Vidya (Knowledge) and Avidya (Ignorance) 


If buddhi, vijnana, intelligence, has its being turned towards 
the Universal Self it develops intuition or true knowledge, Wis¬ 
dom. But ordinarily, intelligence is engaged in discursive rea¬ 
soning and reaches a knowledge which is, at best, imperfect, 
through the processes of doubt, logic, and skilful demonstration, 
It reflects on the data supplied by mams or the sense-mind with 
its knowledge rooted in sensations and appetites. At the in¬ 
tellectual level we grope with an external vision of things, where 
objects are extrinsically opposed to one another. We are be¬ 
sieged by error and incapacity, Integral knowledge possesses 
its object truly and securely. Nothing is external to it. Nothing 
is other than itself. Nothing is divided or in conflict within its 
all-comprehensive self-awareness. It is the means of knowledge 
and knowledge itself. 

Intuitive knowing is immediate as distinct from the discursive 
and mediate knowledge. It is more immediate than sensory 
intuition, for it overcomes the distinction between the knower 
and the known which subsists in sense-intuition. It. is the 
perfect knowledge, while all other knowledge is incomplete and 
imperfect in so far as it does not bring about an identification 
between subject and object. All other knowledge is indirect and 
has only symbolic or representative value. The only generally 
effective knowledge is that which penetrates into the very 
nature of things. But in lower forms of knowledge this pene¬ 
tration of the subject into the object is limited and partial. 
Scientific understanding assumes that an object can be known 
only if it is broken up into its simpler constituents. If anything 
organic is handled in this manner, its significance is lost. By 
employing intuitive consciousness we know the object with less 
distortion and more actuality. We get close to perceiving the 
thing as it is. 

m 
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Knowledge presupposes unity or oneness of thought and 
being a unity that transcends the differentiation of subject and 
object Such knowledge is revealed in man’s very existence. 1 
It is unveiled rather than acquired. Knowledge is concealed 
in ignorance and when the latter is removed the former mani¬ 
fests itself, What we are, that we behold, and what we behold, 
that we are. Our thought, our life, and our being are uplifted 
in simplicity and we are made one with truth. I hough we 
cannot understand or describe, we taste and we possess. We 
become new. 2 When the beatific vision of Absolute Being has 
once dawned on the dazzled beholder, the savour of the phe¬ 
nomenal is gone for it is seen to be steeped in the noumenal. 

The report which the mind and the senses give, so long as 
they are unenlightened by the spirit in us, is a misleading report. 
Yet that report is the basis from which we have to proceed. 
What the world and the individual seem to be are a distortion of 
what they really are, and yet through that distortion we arrive 
at the reality.' Even as the conclusions of common House me 
corrected by those of scientific understanding, the conclusions 
of the latter require to be corrected by the light of the spirit 
in us. The abstractions of the intellect require to be converted 
into the actuality of spiritual experience and the concrete vision 

of the soul. ( 

If the real is misconceived as an object of knowledge, it 
cannot be known. Empirical objects may be known by outer 
observation, or inner introspection. But the self cannot divide 
itself into the knower and the known. Logical reasoning is 
incapable of comprehending the living unity of God and man, 

i Eckbart says: 'God in the fullness of His Godhead dwells eternally 
in His image (the soul itself)’. Rudolf Otto, Mysticism: East and West 
(1932)1 P- w. 

* Cf, Plotinus: 'And one that shall know this vimon-with what passion 
of love shall he not be seized, with what pang of desire, what longing to 
be molten into one with this, what wondering delight! If he that has 
never seen this Being must hunger for It as for all his welfare, he that 
has known must love and reverence It as the very Beauty; he will be 
flooded with awe and gladness stricken by a salutary terror;, ho loveH 
with a veritable love, with sharp desire; ail other loves than this he must 
despise, and disdain all that once seemed fair’, Ennmk E. T. MacKenna, 
Vol. I (1917), p. 86 . 
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the absolute and the relative. Logical incapacity is not evidence 
of actual impossibility. Reality unites what discursive reason 
is incapable of holding together. Every atom of life is a witness 
to the oneness and duality of God and the world, Being can 
never be objectified or externalised. It is co-inherent and co¬ 
existent in man. It is unknowable because we identify existence 
with objectivity. This is true, to a limited extent, of purely 
external things like tables and chairs. They are not to be re¬ 
duced to sensations or concepts arising in the knowing mind. 
But spiritual reality is not revealed in the way in which objects 
of the natural world or principles of logic are apprehended. 
Yajnavalkya tells us that the self is its own light when the 
sun has set, when the moon has set, when the fire is put out, 
atmaivasya jyotir hhavati. It is our deepest being behind the 
vestures of body, life, mind, and intellect, Objectivity is not 
the criterion of reality, but the criterion is reality itself revealed 
in our very being. We ask for a criterion of knowledge on the 
assumption of a duality between the knowing subject and the 
known object. If the object appears alien and impenetrable, 
then the question of knowing it becomes a problem. But no 
object can be set in opposition to the spirit and so the question 
of criterion does not arise, True knowledge is an integral 
creative activity of the spirit which does not know anything 
external at all. For it everything is its own life. Here there is 
identity* possession, absorption of the object at the deepest 
level. Truth in spiritual life is neither the reflection nor the 
expression of any other reality, It is reality itself. Those who 
know the truth become the truth, brahma-vid brahmaiva bha- 
vati It is not a question of having an idea or a perception of the 
real. It is just the revelation of the real. It is the illumination 
of being and of life itself. It is satyamjndnam. Knowledge and 
being are the same thing, inseparable aspects of a single reality, 
being no longer even distinguishable in that sphere where all 
is without duality. 

Where there is duality, there one sees another, hears another. 
We have objective knowledge. While vijrnna deals with the 
world of duality, ananda implies the fundamental identity of 
subject and object, non-duality. Objectification is estrange¬ 
ment. The objective world is the ‘fallen’ world, disintegrated 
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and enslaved, in which the subject is alienated from the object 
of knowledge. It is the world of disruption, disunion, alienation. 
In the 'fallen' condition, man’s mind is never free from the 
compulsion exercised by objective realities. We struggle to 
overcome disunion, estrangement, to become superior to the 
objective world with its laws and determinations. 

We cannot, however, become aware of the true life in its 
unity and multiplicity, in its absoluteness and relativity, if we 
do not free ourselves from the world of divided and isolated 
objects. In the objective world where estrangement and limita¬ 
tions prevail, there are impenetrable entities, but in the knowl¬ 
edge where we have fullness and boundlessness of life, nothing 
is external, but all is known from within. Intellect moves from 
object to object. Unable to comprehend them all it retains 
. their multiplicity. Intellectual knowledge is a scattered, broken 
movement of the one undivided infinite life which is all-possess¬ 
ing and ever satisfied. Intuitive knowing is unimprisoned by 
the divisions of space, successions of time or sequences of cause 
and effect, Our intellectual picture is a shadow cast by the in¬ 
tegral knowledge which possesses the object truly and securely. 

Reality is a fact, and facts are apprehended by intuition, 
whether perceptual or non-perceptual. The divine primordial 
reality is not a fact of the empirical world, and yet as the central 
spiritual fact we must have a direct apprehension of it. Our 
logical knowledge can give us indirect approximation to it, but 
not a direct grasp of it, The seers of the Upanisads not only 
have deep vision but are able to translate their visions into 
intelligible and persuasive speech. They can do so only through 
hints and images, suggestions and symbols, for they are not 
susceptible of adequate expression. 

The Upanisads distinguish between fl-para vidya, lower knowl¬ 
edge and para vidya or higher wisdom, While the former gives 
us knowledge of the Vedas and the sciences, the latter helps us 
to gain the knowledge of the Imperishable. The first principle 
disguises itself, In the Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad, the self is 
seen as the reality of reality. The reality of the world is the 
empirical; the true reality is the diman, the self which the 
empirical reality conceals.; A distinction is made between the 
knower of texts and the knower of the self in the Gh&ndogya 
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Upanisad. Svetaketu cannot understand the question of re¬ 
birth, despite much Vedic learning. The Taittirlya Upanisad 
reduces the knowledge of the Vedas to an inferior position by 
assigning it to mano-mya (mind-made) self which has to be 
surmounted before final truth is attained. The self is perceived, 
according to the Katha Upanisad, not by logical reason but by 
spiritual contemplation, adhyatma-yoga. The real is not at¬ 
tained by force of intellect or by much learning but is revealed 
to the aspirant whose will is at rest in Him. We realise God by 
the clarity of illumination, jnana-prasadena. 

The Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad teaches that, while those who 
put their trust in the intellect cannot attain to a knowledge of 
Brahman, yet there is an apprehension of His being by those 
who are childlike. Balya includes .humility, receptivity, or 
teachableness and an earnest search. The writer asks us to give 
up the pride of learning, pamte«/a. A self-denial which includes 
our intellectual pride and power is demanded. Purity of in¬ 
tellect is different from congestion of it. To attain purity of 
vision, we require a childlike nature which we can get by tran- 
quillising the senses, simplifying the heart, and cleaning the 
mind. 

It is through quietening the strivings of the will and the 
empirical Intellect that the conditions are realised for the reve¬ 
lation of the Supreme in the individual soul. 'Therefore having 
become calm, subdued, quiet, patiently enduring and collected, 
one sees the Self just in the self’. 

Even as we have an intellectual discipline for the theoretical 
understanding of the world, we have a moral and spiritual 
discipline for the direct apprehension of truth. Even as we 
cannot understand the art of swimming by talking about it 
and can learn it only by getting into the water and practising 
swimming, so also no amount of theoretical knowledge can 
serve as a substitute for the practice of the life of spirit. We 
can know God only by becoming godlike. To become godlike 
is to become aware of the light in us, by returning consciously 
to the divine centre within us, where we have always been 
without pur knowing it. Detaehment ( vairagya ) is the essential 
means for the attainment of wisdom {j-Mm). Only the pure 
in heart can see God, 
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We must cultivate a religious disposition. God is revealed 
only to those who believe that He is. When in doubt, later 
tradition asks us to give the benefit of the doubt to the theist. 
For if there is no God, there is no harm in believing in Him; if 
there is, the atheist would suffer. Faith, as trust in the uni¬ 
verse, in its reliability, in its essential soundness and decency, 
is the starting-point of spiritual development, 

Spiritual inclination is essential for the pursuit of spiritual 
life, In the Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad, YSjfiavalkya offera to 
divide all his earthly possessions between his two wives, 
Katyayani and Maitreyi, The latter asks whether the whole 
world filled with wealth can give her life eternal. Yajnavalkya, 
says: ‘No, your life will be just like that of people who have 
plenty of things, but there is no hope of life eternal through 
wealth’. Maitreyi spurns the riches of the world remarking, 
‘What shall I do with that which will not make me immortal’? 
Yajfiavalkya recognises the spiritual fitness of his wife and 
teaches her the highest wisdom. 

Ethical preparation is insisted on. If we do not abstain from 
wrong-doing, if we are not composed in our minds, we cannot 
attain to spiritual wisdom. Our moral being must be purged 
of all evil. The $veta§vatara Upanisad tells us that we should 
cleanse our natures to reach the goal, since even a mirror can 
reflect an image properly only if it is cleansed of its impurities. 
We must renounce selfish desire, surrender material possessions, 
become bereft of egotism. The path is ‘sharp as the edge of a 
razor and hard to cross, difficult to tread’, 

A teacher who has attained the goal may help the aspiring 
soul. Truth has not only to be demonstrated but also com¬ 
municated. It is relatively easy to demonstrate a truth, but it 
can be communicated only by one who has thought, willed, and 
felt the truth. Only a teacher can give it with its concrete 
quality. He that has a teacher knows, Mryavan puru$o veda, 
Only he must be a proper teacher who embodies truth and 
tradition. Only those who have the flame in them can stir 
the fire in others. 

The individual should develop the habit of introversion, of 
abstracting from the outside world and looking within himself. 
By a process of abstraction we get behind knowing, feeling, and 
willing to the essential Self, the God within. We must silence 


our speech, mind, and will. We cannot hear the voice of the 
still spirit in us, so long as we are lost in vain talk, mental 
rambling, and empty desires. The mind must strip away its 
outer sheaths in complete detachment, return to its inward 
quiet and fix its attention , on the essential Self which is the 
ground and reality of the whole universe. The Mundaka Upani¬ 
sad brings out the need for concentrated attention and undis¬ 
tracted effort. An ordered, disciplined training of all our 
powers, a change of mind, heart, and will is demanded. 

Several forms of meditation are advised. Symbols ( pratika) 
are used as supports for meditation. We are free to use the 
symbols which are most in conformity with our personal 
tendencies. Meditation on the pranava is suggested in the 
Mandukya Upanisad. 

It is said that the Self cannot be realised except by those 
whom the Self chooses. Self-realisation is possible through the 
grace of the Divine. God-vision is the fruit of strenuous effort 
and Divine grace. Only the Spirit in us can raise us to the 
spiritual status. The Real, which is the basis of this manifold 
world of things and minds, can be apprehended directly and 
immediately only by those who fulfil certain conditions and 
submit to the leadings of the spirit. We do not so much hold the 
idea of the Real as the idea holds us. We are possessed by it, 

Vidya and avidya are two ways of apprehending Reality. 
Both are forms of relative knowledge and belong to the mani¬ 
fested universe. Knowledge formulated logically is not equiva¬ 
lent to a direct and immediate apprehension of the Real, 
Whatever words we use, whatever concepts we employ, fall 
short of reality. 3 The ambhava is beyond all manifestation 
and is complete in itself. Vidytt stresses, the harmony and 
interconnections of elements which make up the world; avidya 
the separateness, mutual independence, and strife. Vidya helps 
us to appreciate intellectually the intelligible ideas about the 
nature of the Divine ground and the nature of the direct ex¬ 
perience of it in relation to other experiences. It indicates the 
means by which we can attain Brahman. Such a system of 

‘ When A 1 GhazzMi or, two centuries later, Thomas Aquinas refused 
to proceed with the consideration of truths about God, when once they 
attained direct apprehension of the Divine Reality, they refer to this 
inadequacy of verbal or logical expressions. 
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theological doctrine points out that there is nothing intrinsically 
self-contradictory about the postulate of religion, viz. the divine 
reality, and that it is also empirically verifiable if only we are 
willing to submit to a discipline. The, theological knowledge 
or vidya is different from the experience or anubhava of it. The 
experience is recorded as a pure and direct intellectual intuition 
in iruti When we reflect on the experiences or their records 
and reduce them to a rational order we have mfti While the 
first is the domain of metaphysical principles, the second applies 
these principles to individual and social conduct. Vidyti is 
nearer the truth than avidya. 

But vidya is also understood as jftana which is of the essential 
nature of the Divine Reality. It is then eternal wisdom which 
is not the knowledge possessed by any individual. It is the 
wisdom hidden beneath the sheaths of ignorance. It is one with 
the Supreme Self, which is self-evident and needs no proof, 
mtah-siddha, self-valid certainty. 

Though intuitive wisdom is different from knowledge of the 
senses or anything we can achieve by logical reflection, it is not 
to be confused with occultism, obscurantism, or extravagant 
emotion. It is not magical insight or heavenly vision, or special 
revelation obtained through supernatural powers. What we 
attain by vision, empirical or trans-empirical, belongs to the 
objective world. It is a distinction within the objective world, 
between the physical and the super-physical, between what we 
reach by the five senses and a sixth sense. Wisdom is pure 
reason, capacity for fundamental truth, It is the possession of 
the soul or it is the soul that penetrates into its own ground 
and depth and becomes essential being. It springs from it of 
necessity when it meditates on itself. This wisdom is eternal, 
universal, and necessary for {jamkara. It cannot be destroyed 
though it may be obscured, 

All the same, the tradition of thought has been strong in the 
Upanisads, We lead up to experience through intellectual 
knowledge. For those who are incapable of integral insight, 
perception and inference are the only available means. Even 
men of experience do not contradict rational thought, though 
they go beyond it. 


Ethics 


The Upanisads insist on the importance of ethical life. They 
repudiate the doctrine of the self-sufficiency of the ego and 
emphasise the practice of moral virtues. Man is responsible 
for his acts. Evil is the free act of the individual who uses his 
freedom for his own exaltation. It is fundamentally the choice 
which affirms the finite, independent self, its lordship and 
acquisitiveness, against the universal will. Evil is the result of 
our alienation from the Real. If we do not break with evil, we 
cannot attain freedom. 

Man is of the divine race, but he has in him the element of 
non-being, which exposes him to evil. As a spiritual being 
he can burst the revolving circle of nature and become a 
citizen of another world in unity with Absolute Being who is 
his creative source, Man is the mediator between God and 
nature and has to complete the work of creation by the in¬ 
carnation of wisdom. He must illumine what is dark and 
strengthen what is weak in him. His entire being should labour 
to become one with the Divine. Our fallen nature, sunk in sin, 
is felt as contrary to the Real and yet as existent, The self feels 
itself to be in contradiction to all that is supremely real. There 
is the pain of discord between the existent and the Real, In 
moral life the self feels itself divided against itself. And yet the 
struggle itself is impossible unless we look upon the desire for 
the divine and the consciousness of rebellion as belonging to the 
same self, The felt contradiction is possible only through 
the reality which is above the discord. The antithesis between 
what we wish to be and what we are is implicitly their unity. 
The divine consciousness and will must become our conscious¬ 
ness and will. This means that our actual self must cease to be 
a private self; we must give up our particular will, die to our 
' m ■ 
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ego, by surrendering its whole nature, its consciousness, and 
character to the Divine. 

The freedom of the human individual is assumed, though the 
limitations of harm are mentioned. ‘He fetters himself by 
himself, as a bird by its nest’. The freedom of the individual 
increases to the extent to which he identifies himself with the 
Absolute in him. the antar-yamm. If we leave the world after 
having known the true self, then our life in all worlds is the life 
of freedom. 

Some theistic Upanisads say that the inner power, the Divine, 
caused the man whom He will lead on high from these worlds 
to do good works and He causes the man whom He will lead 
downwards to do evil works. In theism the stress is on Divine 
providence, In the SvetiiSvatara Upanisad, the Self is the 
overseer 0 f all actions, who apportions to each person his 
qualities, who executes justice, who restrains the evil, allots 
good fortune, and brings to maturity the actions of the indi¬ 
vidual souls. 1 

The general impression that the Upanisads require world- 
denial is not quite correct. They insist on a spirit of detach¬ 
ment, vairdgya , which is not indifference to the world. It is not 
abandonment of objects but non-attachment to them. We do 
not raise ourselves above the world by contempt for the world. 
It is the spirit of equanimity which is insisted on. To be trail-, 
quil is to envy no man, to have no possessions that another can 
take from us, to fear none. When the Hindu thinkers ask us to 
adopt samyCm or relinquishment of home and possessions, to 
accept the three great renunciations, consecrated in the three 
vows, evangelical counsels of poverty, obedience, and chastity, 
they point to self-denial as the root of spiritual life. 

Spirit of renunciation does not mean neglect of social duties. 
Samnydsa does not mean that we owe no duties to the world; 
we free ourselves only from ritualistic duties. Rare fruits of 
spirit ripen on the soil of detachment, 2 There is a popular verse 

1 VI. n. 12 . 4 ; V. sff. 

a When Ernest Renan described St. Francis as 'the one perfect Christian’; 
it was felt to be an exaggeration, Hardly anyone else in the Christian 
world comes so, close to the ideal set forth in. the Gospels. 'He that re- 
nounceth not everything that lie hath, lie cannot be my disciple’. We feel 
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which makes out that one should give up attachment, but if 
one is not capable of it, let him cultivate attachment; only it 
should be attachment to all. 

We should release ourselves from selfish likes and dislik es. 
The Divine cannot use our mind and body so long as we wish 
to use them for our own ends. 8 

Detachment is opposed to attachment, not to enjoyment. 
Enjoy through renunciation is the advice of the Isa Upanisad. 4 
Good and evil do not depend on the acts one does or does not, 
but on the frame of mind one has. The good man is he who 
concurs with the divine purpose, and the bad man is he who 
resists it. If one’s mind is good, one’s acts will be good, Our 
attempt should be not so much external conformity as inward 
cleansing. From goodness of being good will and good works 
flow. 6 When the soul is at peace, the greatest sorrows are borne 
lightly. Life becomes more natural and confident. Changes in 
outer conditions do not disturb. We let our life flow of itself as 
the sea heaves or the flower blooms. 

Work by itself does not give us liberation. It cleanses the 
mind, purifies the heart, and produces the illumination which is 
the immediate condition of salvation, fkmkara argues that 

that these demands are excessive and even fantastic. We excuse ourselves 
by saying that Jesus did not mean all that he is reported to have said or 
that his words were not of general application. We make compromises, 
while St. Francis did not allow any compromises. 

‘ Cf. St. John of the Cross: 'The soul that is attached to anything, how¬ 
ever much good there may be in it, will not arrive at the liberty of divine 
union. For whether it be a strong wire rope or a slender and delicate 
thread that holds the bird, it matters not, if it really holds it fast; for 
until the cord be broken the bird cannot fly. So the soul, held by the bonds 
of human affections, however slight they may be, cannot, while they last, 
make its way to God’. 

4 Eckhart tells us: 'It is permissible to take life’s blessings with both 
hands, provided thou dost know thyself prepared .in the opposite event to 
leave them just as gladly’. 

4 Cf,. Eckhart: ‘Men should not think so much of what they ought to 
do, as of what they ought to be. Think not to lay the foundation of thy 
holiness upon doing, but rather upon being. For works do not sanctify 
us, but we should sanctify the works, Whoever is not great in his' essen¬ 
tial being will achieve nothing by works, whatever he may do’. Rudolf 
Otto, Mysticism: East and West, p. 126, 
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the knowledge of Brahman, as it relates to an existent being, 

cannot be contingent on what a person does or does not 

Contemplation is the way to cleanse one s mmd and heart. It 
means rest, suspension of mental activity, withdrawal into the 
interior solitude in which the soul is absorbed in the fruitful 
silence of God, We cannot stop there; we must overflow with a 
love that communicates what it knows to others. Saints with 
abundant power and tireless energy work for the transfiguring 
of men and the changing of the course of secular history. 
Different methods are suited for different temperaments, and 

they are all permitted. , 

The ethical virtues we are called upon to adopt are mentioned 

in several passages. Life is compared to a sacrifice where the 

fee shall be asceticism, liberality, integrity, non-injury to life, 
and truthfulness. The Taittirlya Upanisad gives a list of 
students’ duties. He 'should not be negligent of truth, virtue, 
welfare, prosperity, study, and teaching. He should perform 
only those acts which are irreproachable. In case of doubt 
concerning any act of conduct, the student should follow the 
practice of those Brahmams who are competent to judge, apt, 
devoted, not harsh lovers of virtue, In one passage all the 
virtues are brought together under the three da’s which are 
heard in the voice of the thunder, namely, dama, or self- 
restraint, dCma or self-sacrifice, and daya or compassion. 
Praja-pati conveys it to the three classes of his creation, gods 
{deva), men [rnnum) and demons (asura). Samkara makes 
out that gods have desires (Icama), men suffer from greed 
( Jobha ) and demons from anger (krodha). By the practice of the 
three injunctions we free ourselves from the sway of craving, 
greed, and anger. When the Buddha asks us to put out in our 
hearts the monstrous fires of infatuation, greed, and resent¬ 
ment, he is emphasising the three virtues enjoined by the 
Upanisads. 

Dana is self-control, We should reduce our wants and be 
prepared to suffer in the interests of truth. Austerity , chastity, 
solitude, and silence are the ways to attain self-control. 

Tapas is severe self-discipline undertaken for spiritual ends. 
It is exercised with reference to the natural desires of the body 
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and the distractions of the outer world. It consists of exercises 
of an inward kind, prayers offered in the heart, self-analysis, 
and outer acts like fasting, self-mortification, sexual abstinence^ 
or voluntary poverty. Strength is developed by a resisting 
force. The power gained by resisting one temptation helps us 
in overcoming the next. To evade discipline is to empty life 
of its significance. Nothing is more tranquil than to be un¬ 
shaken by the troublous motions of the flesh. Renunciation, 
nydsa, is superior to tapas or austerity or asceticism. The 
latter is a means to the former, It is not to be made into an 
end in itself. Ethical life includes moral uprightness though 
many minds feel only the need for mechanical ritual. 

Brahmacarya is not sex-destruction. There is no gulf be¬ 
tween flesh and spirit, but only between the fallen and the trans¬ 
figured flesh. Ancient Indian thinkers were of the opinion that 
the seed within man and woman is intended for the purpose 
of creating a body by which another soul may come into 
physical embodiment. When thus controlled, brahmacarya 
helps creative work of every description. When the seed is 
wasted in sex excesses, the body becomes weak and crippled, 
the face lined, the eyes dull, hearing impaired, and the brain 
inactive. If brahmacarya is practised, the physical body remains 
youthful and beautiful, the brain keen and alert, the whole 
physical expression becomes the image and likeness of the 
Divine. 

Manna or silence is advised as leading the soul forward to 
contemplation.By the discipline of silence we curb the ex¬ 
cesses which flow from the tongue, heresy, backbiting, flattery. 
We cannot listen to the voice of God when our minds are 
dissipated, given to restless activity, and are filled externally 
and internally with noise. Progress in silence is progress to the 
realisation of spirit. When silence descends on the soul, its 
activities are joined to the silent creative power of God. 

Dana enjoins gifts. It is negatively freedom from greed and 
positively assistance to those in need. ‘There is no hope of 

3 Cf. Isaiah: ‘The tillage of righteousness is silence’, ‘In silence 
and in hope shall be your strength’. 
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immortality by wealth’. 7 Possessiveness is condemned. The 
Taittirlya Upanisad regulates the art of giving. One should 
give with faith, one should not give without faith, one should 
give liberally, with modesty, with fear, with sympathy. 

Daya is karuna, compassion. We should try to be at peace 
with all, abhor all cruelty and ill-will. Enmity means misunder¬ 
standing. A forgiving attitude frees the individual. We should 
grudge none, forgive all. So long as we remember an injustice, 
we have not forgiven either the person or the action, If only we 
know that there is more suffering than wickedness in the world, 
we would be kindly. It is by compassion, which shrinks from 
no sacrifice, that we can overcome the ravages of selfishness. 
We must be patient. God himself is unimaginably patient. 
Tolerance, long suffering, patience are the fruits of spirit. 

The ethical individual is required to become like a child. 
The perfect man is a divine child, accepting the divine play, 
without fear or reserve, care or grief, in utter purity. A child is 
not entangled with things that seem important to grown-ups, 
whose occupations are mainly paltry and whose professions 
petrified. A child’s wise incomprehension is linked with living 
and is more than defensiveness or disdain. We cannot return 
to childhood. We have to gain the state which is unconstricted 
by temporal purpose, but purposeful, a state in which time and 
eternity coincide. 

When it is said that the Upanisads adopt a spiritual view 
of life, it does not mean that they despise body, life, and mind. 
The latter are the conditions or instruments for the life of spirit 
in man. They are not ends in themselves, but are means or 

1 B.U. II, 4. 2. Cf, Jalal-Uddin ROml: 

Once the noble Ibrahim, as he sat on his throne, 

Heard a clamour and noise of cries on the roof, 

Also heavy footsteps on the roof of hie palace. 

He said to hiitiself, 'Whose heavy feet are these’? 

He shouted from the window, 'Who goes there’? 

The guards, filled with confusion, bowed their heads, saying, 

‘It is; we going the rounds in search’. • 

He said, ‘Wlmt seek ye’? They said ‘Our camels’, 

He said, 'Whoever searched for camels on a housetop’? 

They said, ‘We follow thy example, 

Who seekest union with Cxod, while sitting on a throne’. 
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opportunities for the expression of the Universal Spirit in us. 
Spirit and life are not to be separated. 

The ritualistic practices are reinterpreted, They are to pre¬ 
pare the mmd for spiritual realisation, to spur it on to pierce 
the veil of the finite and to seek deliverance in identification 
with the Supreme Reality. If rites are performed without the 
knowledge of their meaning, they are not only useless but dan¬ 
gerous. The presumptuous performer may have his head cut 
off. He who knows a particular rite and he who knows it not 
both perform a rite, but when performed with knowledge the 
act becomes more effective. Meditation on the meaning of 
the sacrifice sometimes took the place of the actual sacrifice. 
‘Suppose’, .Tanaka asks Yajfiavalkya, ‘you had no milk or rice 
or barley to perform the fire-sacrifice, agnihotra , with what 
would you sacrifice'? ‘With the fruits of trees and whatever 
herbs there were’. ‘If there were none’? 'Then with water 1 . 
‘If there were no water’? ‘Then, indeed, there would be nothing 
here, yet, this would be offered, the truth in faith’. When the 
heart is fully persuaded, there is little sense of sacrifice. Sacri¬ 
ficial life becomes a natural manifestation of the new spirit. 
Self-conscious sacrifice, with its burden of self-righteousness 
and expectation of reward, is not of much use. 

The caste divisions are mentioned in some of the Upanisads. 8 
They did not, however, harden into a rigid social system, In 
the Chfindogya Upanisad five learned Brahmins who approach 
Uddalaka Aruni for instruction in regard to VaiMnara Atman 
are taken by him to King ASvapati Kaikeya, who gives them 
instruction after first demonstrating the imperfections of their 
views. AjfitaSatru of KSSi teaches Gargya Balaki the nature of 
Brahman, after pointing out the defects of the twelve views 
which Gfirgya BSlSki sets forth. AjataSatru observes that it is 
not usual for a Brahmin to approach a Ksatriya for instruc¬ 
tion. The doctrine of rebirth is taught by Pravahana Jaivali to 
Aruni with the remark that the Brahmins had never before 
had this knowledge. Among the students of the Upanisads is 
SatyakSma, of unknown origin, whose mother Jabala could not 
tell who his father was. 

8 B.U. 1 .4.15. 
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The four Ssramas or stages of life are recognised. While the 
usual rule is that one has to pass through successive stages of 
life, exceptions are permitted. Jabala Upanisad asks us to 
renounce whenever we feel a call to it. Besides, even in a house¬ 
holder’s stage one can attain spiritual freedom. 


Karma and Rebirth 


Until we negate the ego and get fixed in the Divine Ground 
we are bound to the endless procession of events called samara. 
The principle which governs this world of becoming is called 
karma. There are moral and spiritual laws as well as physical 
laws. If we neglect the laws of health, we injure our health; 
if we neglect the laws of morality, we wreck our higher life. 
Any rational conception of the universe, any spiritual con¬ 
ception of God requires us to recognise the utter and unques¬ 
tionable supremacy of law in shaping our conduct and char¬ 
acter. 

The law of karma is not external to the individual. The 
judge is not without but within. The law by which virtue 
brings its triumph and ill-doing its retribution is the unfolding 
of the law of our being. 1 The world order is a reflection of the 
Divine Mind. The Vedic gods were regarded as the maintainers 
of the order, r<a of the world, They were the guardians of fta. 
God, for the $vct.Mvatara Upanisad, is the ordainer of karma, 
kamildhyakfab, God is law as well as love. His love is through 
law.. The working of karma is wholly dispassionate, just, neither 
cruel nor merciful. Though we cannot escape from the workings 
of this principle, there is hope, for if man is what he has made 
himself, he may make himself what he will. Even the soul in 
the lowest condition need not abandon all hope. If we miss the 

1 Cf. the words of a fine fragment of the lost Mdanippe of Euripides. 
Dream you that men’s misdeeds fly up to Heaven 
And then some hand inscribes the record of them 
Upon God’s tablets; and God, reading them, 

Deals the world justice? Nay, the vault of Heaven 
Could not find room to write the crimes of earth, 

Nor God himself avail to punish them: 

Justice is here on earth, had ye but eyes, 

m 
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right path, we are not doomed to an eternity of suffering. 
There are other existences by which we can grow into the , 
knowledge of the Infinite Spirit with the complete assurance 
that we will ultimately arrive there. If there is a fundamental 
difference between Christianity and Hinduism, it is said that 
it consists in this, that while the Hindu to whatever school he 
belongs believes in a succession of lives, the Christian believes 
that ‘it is appointed to men once to die, but after this the 
judgment’. 

Belief in rebirth has persisted, at any rate, from the time of | 
the Upanisads- It is a natural development from the views of 
the Vedas and the Brahmanas and receives articulate expression 
in the Upanisads. 2 After mentioning the dispersal of the mem¬ 
bers of the human body at death—the eye of man goes to the 
sun, the breath to the wind, speech to fire, the mind to the 
moon, the ear to the quarters of heaven, the body to the earth, 
the soul to the ether, the hair to the plants and trees, the blood 
and seed to the waters—Yajnavalkya is asked as to what re¬ 
mains of the individual. He takes the questioner apart, dis¬ 
cusses with him in secret about the nature of work. In truth, 
a man becomes good by good works and evil by evil works, ■; 
Our lives incarnate our characters. 

The future of the soul is not finally determined by what it 
has felt, thought, and done in this one earthly life. The soul has 
chances of acquiring merit and advancing to life eternal. Until i 
the union with the timeless Reality is attained, there will be 
some form of life or other, which will give scope to the individual [ 
soul to acquire enlightenment and attain life eternal. Even as j 
non-being is only an abstract lower limit of the existential order, . j 

absolute evil is also such a lower limit. Non-being, if it existed ( 
in itself diametrically opposed to being, would be completely 
destroyed. Such non-being is non-existent. Therefore as every '■! 
existent thing has the form of the Divine, it has also the promise j 
of good. 

The Upanisads give us detailed descriptions of, the manner ' 
in which a man dies and is born again. 3 The transition is illus- 

a See R.V. X. 16. 3. 

8 See B.U. IV. 3. 37-38; IV. 4.1-5 and 9,7. See Katha I. 1. 5-6. 
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trated by certain examples. As a grasshopper, when it has come 
to the end of a blade of grass, finds another place of support and 
then draws itself towards it, similarly this self, after reaching 
the end of this body, finds another place of support and then 
draws himself towards it. As a goldsmith, after taking a piece 
of gold, gives it another, newer and more beautiful shape’ 
similarly does this self, after having thrown off this body and 
dispelled ignorance, take another, newer and more beautiful 
form, whether it be of the manes, or demigods or gods or of 
Praja-pati or Brahma or of any other beings, 4 These passages 
bring out several aspects of the theory of rebirth The soul 
finds out its future body before it leaves the present one. The 
soul is creative in the sense that it creates a body. At every 
change of body, the soul takes a newer form. The state of each 
existence of the soul is conditioned and determined by its 
knowledge (vidyd), its conduct (karma) in the previous exist¬ 
ence. From the Bj-had-aranyaka Upanisad it appears that all 
the organs accompany the departing soul, which enters into 
the samjndm and becomes possessed of knowledge and con¬ 
sciousness vijMna. The results of learning and conduct cling 
to the soul. 5 

The ignorant, the unenlightened go after death to sunless 
demoniac regions. The good are said to go up to regions which 
are sorrowless, through the air, sun, and moon. The Chandogya 
Upanisad speaks of two ways open to mortals, the bright and 
’ the dark > t}le way of the gods and the way of the fathers, 
Those who practise penance and faith enter the path of light’ 
and they never return to the cycle of human existence. Those 
who are only ethical, performing works of public utility, Wei 
by the path of smoke, dwell in the world of the fathers till the 
time comes for them to fall down, then they are born again 
according to their deserts. 5 The descriptions may be fictitious, 
but the principle of the ascent and the descent of the soul is 

4 B.U. IV. 4.3-5. 

1 Gf, this the Buddhist view that the migrating soul consists of 
vijMna and the other four skandhas of wdana, feeling, sainjM, perception, 
samk&ra or dispositions, and rupa or corporeal form. 

• C.U. V. 10.1-6. 
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what the Upanijads hunt on. Beautiful ch»r«tora attain 
covetable births and ugly ones miserable births. Heaven a 
hell belong to the world of time. 

Rebirth is the lot of man until he obtains true knowl* 
By virtuous acts he furthers his evolution. The reward of 
goodness is to grow in goodness, The toward of powmgm 
purity of heart is to gain a clearer vision of reality. Knowledge 
of reality leads to salvation. , 

It is sometimes suggested that the soul, before undergomg 
rebirth, experiences reward or punishment for its deeds n 
appropriate places. The original Yedic belief of reward 
heaven or punishment gets mixed up with the . doctrine of 

^Tht soul is said to be a very minute entity residing m the 
cavity of the heart and resembling in every respect, except 
size, the visible man. 


The fact that the individual consciousness has for its essential 
reality the Universal Self implies the possibility that every 
human being can rend the veil of separateness and gain recog¬ 
nition of his true nature and oneness with all beings. The 
Upanisads develop this character of life eternal, 

In the Rg Veda, what is aimed at is length of days on earth 
and life in the world of heaven in the company of gods. In the 
Bmhmanas, the performers of various rites are promised the 
reward of community of being, companionship, and fellowship 
with the gods. When the Absolute Brahman was recognised 
the gods became intermediaries through whose influence the 
end of unity with the Absolute is obtained. When Brahman and 
Atman are identified, the highest goal is declared to be unity 
with the Self. Deliverance is different from existence in rnrga 
or paradise. The latter is a part of the manifested world. The 
soul may live there for ages and yet return to earth, an heir to 
its deeds. Deliverance, on the other hand, is a state of per¬ 
manent union with the Highest Self. Life in paradise is a 
prolongation of self-centered life, while life eternal is liberation 
from it. While the former is time extended, the latter is time 
transcended. 

Enlightenment does not mean a departure in space to a new 
abode. Arrival and departure have no meaning in the context 
of liberation. The passages where the soul is said to go by the 
veins to the rays of the sun and to the sun or from the moon 
through the worlds of fire, wind, Varuna, Indra, and PrajS pati, 
to Brahman speak of the soul on the pathway to perfection. 
The ChSndogya Upanisad states that the soul of the emanci¬ 
pated, at death, goes out by the hundred and first vein through 
the crown of the head, fire, wind, and sun to Brahman. 
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He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman. 1 Perfection is 
a state of mind, not contingent on- change of time or place. 
It is an experience of the present, not a prophecy of the future. 
Temporal distinctions do not apply to'it, but if any temporal 
terms are to be used, they will be words like ‘now’, ‘presently, 
‘When all desires that dwell in the human heart are cast away, 
then a mortal becomes immortal and (even) h^re he attaineth 
to Brahman’. Freedom is not a future station whose coming 
we wait in expectation. It is life in the spirit, in God who is the 
foundation and power of life. 

h moka or liberation life with the Supreme Person whom 
we love and worship in this life? 2 Is it personal immortality 
with absolute likeness to God in the world of Brahma? 8 Is 
it an impersonal absorption in the Divine Transcendent? 4 All 
these views are to be found in the Upanisads. There are four 
aspects of release distinguished as samlpya or intimacy with 
the divine, sarupya or s&dhamya, similarity of nature with the 
divine, reflecting his glory, saloltya or conscious co-existence 
with the divine in the same world, and sdyujya or communion 
with the divine bordering on identity. 

There are certain general characteristics of the state of mokga 
or freedom. It is conceived as freedom from subjection to 
time, As birth and death are the symbols of time, life eternal 
or mok$a is liberation from births and deaths. It is the fourth 
state of consciousness beyond the three worlds, what the 
BhagavadgUa calls paramam brahma or brahma-nirvana, It is 
freedo m from subjection to the law of karma. The deeds, good 
or bad, of the released cease to have any effect on him. Even 
as a horse shakes its mane, the liberated soul shakes off his 
sin; even as the moon comes out entire after having suffered 
an eclipse from Rdhu, so does the liberated individual free 
himself from mortal bondage. His works consume themselves 
like a reed stalk in the fire, As water does not stop on the 
lotus leaf, works do not cling to him. Works have a meaning 
only for 'a self-centred individual. Liberation is the destruction 

‘ B.U, IV. 4.9; M.U. III. 2,9, 

* C.U. HI. 20. 2. 

• M.U. III. 1. 3; HI. 2.6-8. 

‘ Prai 5 na VI. 5. 
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d tody which is the product of ipmrme. Ignorance is 
destroyed by knowledge and not by works. Freedom is not a 
created entity; it is the result of recognition. 

Knowledge takes us to the place where desire is at rest 
a-kdm, where all desires are fulfilled, dpta-kdma, where the self 
is the only desire, atma-kama. He who knows himself to be all 
can have no desire. When the Supreme is seen, the knots of 
the heart are cut asunder, the doubts of the intellect are dis- 
pefled and the effects of our actions are destroyed. There 
can be no sorrow or pain or fear when there is no other. The 
freed soul is like a blind man who has gained his sight, a sick 
man made whole. He,cannot have any doubt for he is full and 
abiding knowledge. He attains the highest bliss for which a 
feeble analogy is married happiness. He can attain any world 
he may seek. 

The law of karma prevails in the world of samara, where 
our deeds lead us to higher or lower stations in the world of 

time. If we obtain knowledge of the eternal reality, Brahman 

or Atman, deeds have no power over us. The state of life 
■eternal is said to be beyond good and evil. The knower of the 
self ceases to be stained by action, He goes beyond the ethical, 
though rooted in it, 5 anyatra dharmat, anyatradhamdt. The 
path of virtue and vice is a means, not an end. The end is 
beyond the law of injunction and prohibition of good and evil. 
‘Our activities, being inspired by the divine cannot be wrong’; 
‘Nous is never wrong’, says Aristotle. 6 The life of a free spirit 
is not bound by any formulas. It breaks its bonds and finds its 
own way to a development of its own which could never have 
been charted in advance. The liberated spirit conforms spon¬ 
taneously to the ethical rules. ‘To one who has knowledge of 
the self, non-hatred, and other virtues come off naturally 
without any effort’. Every religion sets before us the goal of 

1 Kathas II. 14; see also C.U. VIII. 4.1; M.U. Ill, 1, 3; K.U. 1 .4. 

Cf. The Buddha, Majjhima Nikaya I, 135. ‘If you understand the 
parable of the raft, you must discard dharma, and adharma’. 

John 3:9. 'Whoever is bom of God, cannot sin’, 

Galatians 5:18. ‘If you are led by the Spirit, you are not under the 
law’, 

4 Be Anima III. 10. 433. A. 
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liberation, which has a sense of exaltation, a sense of freedom 
and victory over the world, over evil and death. 

When we are delivered in life, our condition is that of the 
jmn-multa, who is freed from the bonds of conditioned exist¬ 
ence. His appearance continues without much outer change. 
His embodied state does not affect the being whom it clothes, 
as he has complete control over the bodily frame and knows its 
externality. Though tossed in the welter he retains his vision. 
While pen-multi is deliverance during life, videha-mukti is 
deliverance after death, when out of bodily form. In either 
case the soul is freed from conditioned existence. 

There is the suggestion about karma-mukti or gradual release, 
When the release is only partial and temporary, the individual 
soul descends again into the egoistic life and the higher con¬ 
sciousness is withdrawn from him. The memory of that ex¬ 
perience, however, will work its way, until the impurities are 
removed. 

The different emphases we find in the Upanisads, in regard to 
the state of freedom, can be understood if we bear in mind the 
integral or fourfold character of Brahman. In some passages 
oneness with Brahman is stressed; in others communion with 
the Supreme Person and in still others devotion to the Cosmic 
Spirit and participation in the work of the world. Union with 
God may take many forms. When the outer self is hushed, the 
deeper layers of consciousness are released into activity, the 
self may enter into the silence of the Absolute Brahman or 
into communion with the Eternal Person or be transported into 
the beatific embrace of the Cosmic Spirit. The soul may pass 
through various realms of spirit, bathing in their light and 
feeding on their bliss. 

Yajnavalkya centres his attention on oneness with the Ab¬ 
solute Brahman, a state where there! is no desire, there is no 
passion, not even any consciousness, jirelya samjna nasti , 7 
When honey is prepared by the collection of various juices, the 
latter cannot discriminate from which trees they were drawn; 
even so when the souls are merged in the Real, they cannot 
discriminate from which bodies they come. The self rises 
above the distinction of subject and object which characterises 
all empirical consciousness. It is altogether time-transcending. 

7 B.U, II. 4.12; IV. 5.13. 
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This is impersonal immortality where the soul achieves abso¬ 
luteness, unconditioned being. It is illumined consciousness 
and not oblivion of consciousness. It is not a void of immobile 
peace where all is lost and everything is extinct. This is only 
one aspect of deliverance. 

There is also the account where the self becomes one with 
the Supreme Person. He who knows ‘I am Brahman becomes, 
the universe. Even the gods cannot prevent him from becom¬ 
ing the universe for he is its soul. 8 Man has potential uni¬ 
versality which he actualises in the state of liberation. We 
are one with the indeterminate pure silence in essence and with 
the personal Lord in the liberty of cosmic manifestation. Out 
of the peace and poise of Brahman arises the free activity of the 
liberated individual. Essential unity with God is unity with 
one another through God. In the sense of heightened aware¬ 
ness we do not forget the world, which seems strangely of one 
piece. We are lifted out of provincialism into perspective, as 
we become aware of something vaster, profounder, more ulti¬ 
mate than the world. Rule over oneself, mrdjya, becomes rule 
over the world, sctmrajya. Salvation is saruatma-bhava. 

When the mind assumes the form of the Supreme through 
the power of meditation we have samprajnata-samadhi, when 
the individual is aware that his consciousness has assumed the 
nature of Brahman. But when all consciousness of external 
objects in the waking state due to the function of the senses, 
of internal objects in the dream state due to the functioning 
of mind, or of the unmanifested in the state of dreamless sleep 
is absent, we have a-samprajnata-samadhi While in the former 
our awareness is of God, in the latter it is of the Absolute. 

There are passages which suggest that the released self re¬ 
tains its own form freed from the imperfections of the empirical 
ego and untouched by worldly pleasure and pain. Yet other 
passages affirm the presence of such qualities. They cannot 
therefore be incompatible with pure intelligence. Such is the 
view of Badarayana. The liberated self’s desires are fulfilled 
by its mere will. The self is spoken of as sinless and one with 
the highest Person. Non-separation or avibhdga from Brahman 
is suggested in many passages. Non-separation is not absolute 
identity. The liberated self has no other overlord, anySdhipatih. 

• B.U. I. f 
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There are passages where the self is said to possess adjuncts, 
which make for individuality and others where these are 
denied. Badarayana reconciles the two views by affirming that 
the assumption or non-assumption of individual form is en¬ 
tirely a matter of option for the released soul. It can, if it 
so chooses, enter into many bodies created by its own will even 
as the flame of a lamp can convert itself into several flames. 

In the Ailareya Aranyaka it is said that Vamadeva ascended 
from this world and attained immortality in yonder world of 
Ijeaven. The Kausltaki Upanisad gives us an account of the 
world of Brahma with the Aparajita palace, the tree Ilya, 
the Salajya city and the sea Ara. The passages of the Upani- 
sads which make out that the reward of enlightenment is 
heaven in one form or another have in mind co-residence with 
Brahma or Hiranya-garbha. The Brahma-Sutra discusses the 
question whether those who go by the path of the gods reach 
the world of Hiranya-garbha Brahma or become one with Beam. 
Badari holds that they reach the world of Hiranya-garbha, for 
only to his world is going possible, fkmkara says, 'The created 
Brahma has a specific locality and so can be the goal of a 
journey but not the Supreme Brahman who is present every- ' 
where and is the inner self of the travelling individual selves'. 
When we reach brahma-loka , we continue to function there 
until the end of the process, when along with BrahmS, we 
enter the Supreme Brahman. Samkara thinks that all this 
refers to gradual release, karma-mukti. Jaimini holds that the 
liberated souls enter the highest Brahman. Badarayana is 
of the view that those who meditate on symbols go to the 
world of the symbols and not to the world of Brahma. 

Even as we have the fourfold nature of the Supreme, the 
liberated individual has different aspects of utter peace, pure 
energy, devotion to the Cosmic Spirit, and participation in the 
world. He looks at the world and is lost in it, as it is a per¬ 
petual striving to raise itself above itself . 9 

9 Communing in this sort through earth and heaven 
With every form of creature, as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, with an eye of love. 


Wordsworth 
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When we refer to Absolute Brahman, we emphasise the 
illumined quiescence, the non-objective consciousness in which 
there is a total extinction of sorrow and evil, the pure bliss 
infinitely surpassing all human joys, far exceeding the power 
of man to conceive. This very insight makes the self one with 
the Supreme and all existences. Only we are no more bound to 
them in a false relation. In our transfigured consciousness 
where our egoistic individuality is absent, we are not divided 
from others but feel one with them, Our real self is no more the 
individual, mental being, but is one with the Self behind the 
mental forms of all other selves. Our body, life, mind are no 
more binding, but become the transparent vehicle of our divine 
consciousness. , When that end is reached we are a true be¬ 
coming of the Divine, a free movement of the Universal Spirit. 
Our body, life, and mind, we feel, are one with the cosmic 
body, life, and mind. Our spirit fills the whole world. By 
knowing the eternal we understand the true nature of God, 
the world and the individual. 

Spiritual wisdom (vidya) does not abolish the world, but 
removes our ignorance ( avidya ) of it. When we rise to our true 
being, the selfish ego falls away from us and the true integral 
self takes possession of us. We continue to live and act in the 
world, though with a different outlook. The world also con¬ 
tinues, though it is no more alien to us. To live permanently 
in this new consciousness is to live in eternity. 

Possessing the immortality of non-birth, the redeemed self 
still assumes, by free volition an individual form in the mani¬ 
fested world. Birth is a becoming of the Supreme in the cosmic 
being. This becoming is not inconsistent with Being; It be¬ 
comes a means and not an obstacle to the enjoyment of life 
eternal. To be released from the chain of birth and death is 
not to flee from the world of becoming. Bondage does not 
consist in the assumption of birth or individuality, but in the 
persistence of the ignorant sense of the separate, selfish ego. 
It is not the embodiment that creates the bondage but the 
frame of mind. To the free spirit life has no terrors. He 
wishes to conquer life for God, He uses the world as the mould 
and condition for the manifestation of his spiritual freedom. 
He may assume birth for the purpose of helping the world. 
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There will be individualisation without an ego-sense, The 
play of the individual consciousness can take many forms, 
assume many aspects and poises. All through, however, he 
lives in the truth of the cosmic play with no delusion, released 
from ego, in full control of the manifested being. 

The individual soul is eternal. It endures throughout the 
cosmic process. It commences at birth as the inheritor of 
the previous person and survives physical death in an altered 
form. For the self that has realised perfection the body ceases 
to be a burden. He lives in the flesh but not after the flesh. 

The individual is an aspect of the Transcendent in the uni¬ 
verse and when liberated from all limitations, he acts with 
his centre in the Supreme. The inner peace is manifested in 
the joyous freedom of outer activity. He will be at work in 
the world though he cannot wish to do any evil. He can do 
any action, for he does it disinterestedly. The desires of those 
whose thoughts are fixed on the Supreme do not bind. The 
freed soul does not aim at the improvement of humanity, but 
his life itself is a service. His renunciation has become the 
natural consequence of his wisdom. The Chandogya Upanisad 
distinguishes desires that bind from the desires that liberate, 
and speaks of .the Supreme Self as desiring and purposing 
truth. 

$amkara argues that the co-existence of karma or work, 
involving, as it does, the distinction of doer and the thing done, 
with the knowledge of the identity of the individual self with 
the Supreme, which negatives all such distinctions, is incon¬ 
ceivable. It is only self-centred action that becomes impossible. 
The liberated individual becomes active in God, God is born 
in us, i.e., becomes active in us, when all powers of the soul, 
which hitherto have been bound and imprisoned, become liber¬ 
ated and set free. ‘For we are his offspring’. God becomes the 
centre of the free man’s life so that love is radiated and good 
works spring forth spontaneously. He is as unconscious of 
the power of his life as life itself, which springs, blossoms, and 
puts forth its life’s work in a free outpouring with no reflection 
on the why or the wherefore. He lives out of his own depths, 
and life wells up out of itself. In a sense, he is not the doer. 
He has become one with the Universal Self, possessed by the 
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Transcendent; he is udasina or unattached. The Universal 
Self has taken sovereign possession of the individual soul. 
When the individual soul ascends into the silence it becomes 
vast, trapquil, actionless. It observes the actions of prakfti 
without taking part in them. There is no personal factor, and 
therefore there is no bondage. 

Those who have attained life eternal live and wander about 
in the world, to all appearance, like ordinary mortals. They 
wear no special signs. Only their activities are centred in the 
highest being and are completely under their control, which 
is not so for those who live in the world of samara. They are 
tolerant, sympathetic, and respectful to the unliberated who 
are struggling with unsatisfied minds to diminish the evil and 
imperfection in the world. These are helped by the seers who 
accept the conventions with the idea of refining them. They 
live and suffer and rejoice and die as other mortals do, but 
they have no doubt in their minds, no fear in their hearts, For 
the liberated soul, samara and mok§a or nirvana as the Bud¬ 
dhists call it, time and eternity, the phenomenal and the real, 
are one. Though the liberated soul lives in the world of be¬ 
coming, he lives with his consciousness centred in the Divine 
ground of all being. As a matter of fact, his consciousness, 
because it is centred in God, is intensified, and so his life in the 
world is more vital. Holy calm, supreme self-mastery, and 
righteous action characterise the lives of saints. They become 
a light, a power of the Truth to which they have struggled and 
attained, and help the development of others. They will be 
engaged in the work of the world, sustained by their rare 
vision, until the struggle with evil and imperfection is alto¬ 
gether overcome and the world is restored to spirit. 

Whether after liberation one takes an active interest in the 
world dr renounces it is a matter of temperament. Yajfiayalkya 
chooses to retire to the forest, while Janaka rules a state, 
Whatever they do, they help those like us who are lost in the 
world of sorrow, and suffering. Though embodiment or dis¬ 
embodiment makes no difference to the liberated souls, as they 
are filled with compassion, they take up the burden of the 
world. According to Viveka-ctifamni: ‘Themselves having 
crossed over, they remain out of compassion for men and in 
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order to help them also to make the crossing’. Until all people 
are redeemed, the liberated work in the world assuming indi¬ 
vidual forms which are the vestures of spiritual life. Spirit and 
material existence, ananda and anna, are the highest and lowest 
rungs of a continuous series. There is a link between the two. 
Even as the eternal Divine is able to hold the whole universe 
within itself while remaining pure spirit, the soul that is one 
with the Eternal possesses the same poise, with reference to 
the individual setting. It is no more ignorantly immersed in the 
mutable creation. It exists consciously in its true being while 
using the psycho-physical apparatus, which it does not any 
more mistake for its true being. While the liberated retain 
the consciousness of the transcending, self-existent, timeless, 
they identify their being with the Infinite God in whom all 
existences dwell. 

Again and again, the Upanisads stress that we should see 
all existences in the Self and the Self in all existences. Even 
as the Supreme is all these existences, we also should acquire 
the right relation to the world. Perfect fulfilment of our in¬ 
dividuality means the perfect fulfilment of our relations with 
the world and the other individuals, We are called upon to i 
overcome not only our separate egoistic existence but also our 
life in a paradise of self-absorbed bliss. The perfected soul 
cannot look with indifference on the sufferings of the imperfect, 
for they are also his own self. He would work to lift them into 
freedom. It is not now a function of altruism but is the life 
divine, the integral way. He will work until all beings in the 
manifested world are fulfilled. The liberated individuals are 
released from their individuality at the close of creation. 

Brahma-ldka is the widest possible integration of cosmic 
experience, the farthest limit of manifested being. Brahmfl 
is the soul that ensouls this great dwelling. Ide is the true life 
of every being. He endures during the whole period of the 
cosmos. Beyond it there is nothing in the manifested world. 

It is not the eternal beyond the empirical, It is the farthest 
limit of manifestation. When the world receives its consum¬ 
mation, when it is delivered from time to eternity, then there 
is the flight of the alone to the Alone. The plan of God for the 
world, which was before creation, is carried out, for He is the 
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beginning and the end of the world. The Cosmic Lord has his 
exteriorised existence and his interior life. When he turns 
outward the cosmos is evolved; when he turns his attention 
inward, the cosmos retreats into latency and the manifested 
world terminates. When the world is redeemed, the Supreme 
Lord becomes the Absolute One, alone, and knows nothing else. 

In the Brahma-loha the liberated individuals present to each 
other as one. They are manifold in the cosmic process. Their 
consciousness of the Supreme which is lodged in the buddhi is 
one and not divided among the bodily forms. This identical 
consciousness is associated with different bodies. This mani¬ 
foldness does not take away from the unity of the divine being. 
Until the final return of the whole universe into the Absolute, 
until the purpose of God before the creation is carried out, 
the individuals, freed from bondage to matter, will retain their 
distinctiveness without being sundered by boundaries, When 
the two poles of being are reconciled, when all individuals 
rise above the plane of quality, with its ego sense, struggling 
aspiration, and imperfect love, the world lapses into the Ab¬ 
solute, 





Dharma: The Individual and 
the Social Order in Hinduism * 


i 

The last fifty years have seen the most revolutionary changes 
of any period in human history. 1 The inventions of science 
have put an end to human isolation and provided marvellous 
opportunities for the realisation of the dream of ages, the build¬ 
ing of a great society on earth, whose vision has inspired the 
seers and prophets of all races and nations. The social and 
ethical issues raised by the spread of science and technology 
and the new contacts of races and cultures are co mm on to 
both East and West. We must now learn to live together and 
understand one another. 

The chief obstacle to mutual understanding has been an 
almost mystical faith in the superiority of this or that race 
and the historic missions of nations. Napoleonic Prance felt 
called to sow the seeds of revolution in the soil of Europe, 
Imperialistic Britain to carry the white man’s burden of 
civilising, for a consideration, the backward peoples, Soviet 
Russia to liberate the proletariat from bondage to capitalism, 
and Nordic Germany to save the world from the antichrist 
of communism. This conceit of the legendary destinies of 
nations is not confined to the West. There are Indians who 
believe that true spirituality has never appeared anywhere 
in the world save on the sacred soil of India. There are Chinese 
who imagine that they alone are civilised. Public men in 
Japan often use the language of the Shinto divine Hirata of 
a hundred years ago, that the Japanese are the descendants 

* From Eastern Religions and Western Thought (New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1959), pp. 349-385. 

1 'From the stone age to the death of Queen Victoria is one era; we 
are now living in the second’. Gerald Heard, These Hurrying Years (1933), 
p.x. 

m 
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of the gods, different in kind rather than degree from all other 
nations, and the Mikado, the son of heaven, is entitled to rule 
them all. If in ancient times the groups claimed to be under 
special divine protection, they now employ scientific jargon by 
declaring that they are in line with the development of evolu¬ 
tion, with the unrolling of history. They solemnise their de¬ 
sires and organise their hatreds by propounding the theory 
of the predestination of races. This pernicious doctrine of 
fundamental racial differences and national missions is prevent¬ 
ing the development of a true human community in spite of 
the closer linking up of interests and the growing uniformity 
of customs and forms of life. Science, however, supports the 
very different view that the fundamental structure of the human 
mind is uniform in all races. The varied cultures are but 
dialects of a single speech of the soul. The differences are due 
to accents, historical circumstances, and stages of development. 
If we are to find a solution for the differences which divide 
races and nations to-day, it must be through the recognition of 
the essential oneness of the modern world, spiritually and 
socially, economically and politically. 

Some of those whose tradition and training are limited to 
the European are apt to imagine that before the great Greek 
thinkers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, there was a crude 
confusion of thought, a sort of chaos without form and void. 
Such a view becomes almost a provincialism when we realise 
that systems of thought which influenced countless millions 
of human beings had been elaborated by people who never 
heard the names of the Greek thinkers. The Hindu sages 
had formulated systems of philosophy and conduct, the Jews 
had developed a lofty monotheism, Zarathustra had pro¬ 
claimed the universe to be an ever increasing kingdom of 
righteousness, and Buddha had taught the way of enlighten¬ 
ment. The Chinese had records of a civilisation that was even 
then two thousand years old, and the pyramids of Egypt and 
the palaces of Babylon were antiquities in the eyes of men 
of that period. If we leave aside the great civilisations of 
Egypt, Assyria, Khossos, and others whose influence on the 
modern world is more indirect than direct, the outstanding 
developments prior to 500 b.c. were the emergence of the 
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prophetic school in Israel, of Confucianism in China, and of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism in India. The present state of 
the world is largely conditioned by the philosophies of life that 
had been worked out by then. The opportunities for these 
different tendencies to weave themselves into the warp and 
woof of world history are now available. Even if some of them 
are unsuited to modern conditions, the story of man’s gradual 
rise and progress cannot be without its interest to all those 
who have faith in the solidarity of man. It is therefore a 
matter of significance that in these lectures we are taking up 
one important problem and viewing it from different historical 
standpoints. 

n 

In dealing with any social organisation we must inquire into 
the essential ideas on which it is founded, the conception of 
life which inspires it, and the forms which these 'ideas of life 
assume. The inspiring ideas are always larger than the his¬ 
torical forms which embody them. The Hindu view of the 
individual and his relation to society can be best brought out 
by a reference to the synthesis and gradation of ( 1 ) the fourfold 
object of life {puru^artha), desire and enjoyment {ham), in¬ 
terest (artha), ethickl living {dharma), and spiritual freedom 
{mok$a); ( 2 ) the fourfold order of society {vama), the man of 
learning (Brahmin), of power (Ksatriya), of skilled productivity 
(Vaifiya), and of service (Sudra); and ( 3 ) the fourfold succes¬ 
sion of the stages of life {dSrama), student {brahnm&n), house¬ 
holder {grihastha), forest recluse {v&napmtha), and the free 
supersocial man {nannyasin). By means of this threefold disci¬ 
pline the Hindu strives to reach his destiny, which is to change 
body into soul, to discover the world’s potentiality for virtue, 
and derive happiness from it. It used to be said that God 
created the universe in order that He might apprehend Him¬ 
self. Whatever we may feel about it, it is beyond question 
that the world exists in order that we may apprehend ourselves, 
attaining our full selfhood through response to whatever in it 
corresponds to the developing personality. The approach to 
this goal must not be too sudden and immediate for all in¬ 
dividuals. It has to be reached through a progressive training, 
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a gradual enlarging of the natural life accompanied by an 
uplifting of all its motives. The rule, the training, and the 
result differ with the type of the individual, his bent of life 
and degree of development. Life is much too complex for an 
ideal simplicity. 

1. Moka. The chief end of man is the development of the 
individual. The Upanisad tells us that there is nothing higher 
than the person. But man is not an assemblage of body, life, 
and mind born of and subject to physical nature. The natural 
half-animal being with which he confuses himself is not his 
whole or real being. It is but an instrument for the use of 
spirit which is the truth of his being. To. find the real self, 
to exceed his apparent, outward self, is the greatness of which 
man alone of all beings is capable. ‘Verily, 0 GargI, he who 
departs from this world without knowing this Imperishable 
one is a vile and wretched creature ’.'. 2 To inquire into his true 
self, to live in and from it, to determine by its own energy what 
it shall be inwardly and what it shall make of its outward 
circumstances, to found the whole life on the power and truth 
of spirit, is moka or spiritual freedom. To be shut up in one’s 
own ego, to rest in the apparent self and mistake it for the real, 
is the root of all unrest to which man is exposed by reason of 
his mentality. To aspire to a universality {samlma-bhava) 
through his mind and reason, through his heart and love, 
through his will and power, is the high sense of his humanity. 

2 . Kama, Is this perfection consistent with normal living? 
There is a prevalent idea that the Hindu view concedes no 
reality to life, that it despises vital aims and satisfactions, 
that it gives no inspiring motive to human effort. If spirit 
and life Were unrelated, spiritual freedom would become ar 
unattainable ideal, a remote passion of a few visionaries. There 
is little in Hindu thought to support the view that one has to 
attain spiritual freedom by means of a violent rupture with 
ordinary life. On the other hand, it lays down that we must 
pass through the normal life conscientiously and with knowl¬ 
edge, work out its values, and accept its enjoyments. Spiritual 


* B. U. Ill, 8 . 10 . 
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life is an integration of man’s being, in its depth and breadth, 
in its capacity for deep meditation as well as'reckless transport, 
K&ma refers to the emotional being of man, his feelings and 
desires. If man is denied his emotional life, he becomes a prey 
to repressive introspection and lives under a continual strain 
of moral torture. When the reaction sets in, he will give way 
to a wildness of ecstasy which is ruinous to his sanity and 
health. 

3 . Artha. The third end relates to wealth and material well¬ 
being. Though it is not its own end, it helps to sustain and 
enrich life. There was never in India a national ideal of 
poverty or squalor. Spiritual life finds full scope only in com¬ 
munities of a certain degree of freedom from sordidness. Lives 
that are strained and starved cannot be religious except in a 
rudimentary way. Economic insecurity and individual free¬ 
dom do not go together. 

4 . Dharma. While the spontaneous activities of interest 
and desire are to be accepted, their full values cannot be realized 
if their action is unrestrained. There must be a rule, a guid¬ 
ance, a restraint. Dharma gives coherence and direction to the 
different activities of life. It is not a religious creed or cult 
imposing an ethical or social rule. It is the complete rule of 
life, the harmony of the whole man who finds a right and just 
law of his living. Each man and group, each activity of soul, 
mind, life, and body, has its dharma. While man is justified 
in satisfying his desires, which is essential for the expression 
of life, to conform to the dictates of his desires is not the law 
of his being, He will not get the best out of them if he does 
not conform to the dhama or the rule of right practice. A 
famous verse of the Mahabhdrata says: ‘I cry with arm uplifted, 
yet none heedeth. From righteousness {dharma) flow forth 
pleasure and profit, Why then do ye not follow righteousness?’ 
Dharma tells us that while our life is in the first instance for 
our own satisfaction, it is more essentially for the community 
and most of all for that universal self which is in each of us 
and all beings, Ethical life is the means to spiritual freedom, 
as well as its expression on earth. 

The dhama and its observance are neither the beginning 
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nor the end of human life, for beyond the law is spiritual free¬ 
dom, not merely a noble manhood but universality, the aim 
which ennobles the whole life of the individual and the whole 
order of society. Man’s whole life is to be passed in the implicit 
consciousness of this mysterious background. 

The four ends of life point to the different sides of human 
nature, the instinctive and the emotional, the economic, the 
intellectual and the ethical, and the spiritual. There is im¬ 
planted in man’s fundamental being a spiritual capacity. He 
becomes completely human only when his sensibility to spirit 
is awakened. So long as man’s life is limited to science and art, 
technical invention, and social programmes, he is incomplete 
and not truly human. If we are insolent and base, unfair and 
unkind to one another, unhappy in personal relationships, and 
lacking in mutual understanding, it is because we remain too 
much on the surface of life and have lost contact with the 
depths. When the fountains of spirit from which the creative 
life of the individual and society is fed dry up, diseases of every 
description, intellectual, moral, and social, break out. The 
everlasting vagrancy of thought, the contemporary muddle of 
conflicting philosophies, the rival ideologies which cut through 
national frontiers and geographical divisions, are a sign of 
spiritual homelessness. The unrest is in a sense sacred, for it 
is the confession of the failure of a self-sufficient humanism 
with no outlook\beyond the world. We cannot find peace on 
earth through economic planning or political arrangement. 
Only the pure in heart, by fostering the mystical accord of 
minds, can establish justice and love. Man’s true and essential 
greatness is individual. The scriptures could point out the 
road but each man must travel it for himself. The law of 
karma affirms the responsibility of each individual for his life. 
The sins ye do by two and two, ye shall pay for one by one’, 
as Kipling called Beelzebub to remark. There is no salvation 
by proxy or in herds. In primitive societies there is collective 
responsibility, but on the hypothesis of rebirth, the guilt of 
an action attaches to its author. The punishment must fall 
on the individual, if not in this life, then in the next or perhaps 
in a later. The dignity and responsibility of the individual 
soul are recognised. 


III. THE FOUR CLASSES 3 

* The aim of dharma is to take the natural life of man and 
subject it to control without unduly interfering with its large¬ 
ness, freedom, and variety. It has two sides: the social and 
the individual, the varna dharma, which deals with the duties 
assigned to men’s position in society as determined by their 
character (guna) and function (karma); the asrarm dharma, 
which deals with the duties relevant to the stage of life, youth, 
manhood, or old age. We may deal with the theory of the 
four classes from three different standpoints, the spiritual- 
social, the ethical-psychological, and the conventional. 

i. The earliest reference to the four classes is in the Puru?a- 
sukta of the Rg Veda, 4 where they are described as having 
sprung from the body of the creative spirit, from his head, 
arms, thighs, and feet. This poetical image is intended to 
convey the organic character of society. Man is not only him¬ 
self, but is in solidarity with all of his kind. The stress of the 
universal in its movement towards the goal of the world is 
the source of man’s sociality. Society is not something alien, 
imposed on man, crushing him, against which he rebels in 
knowledge and action. There is a profound integration of the 
social destiny with that of the individual. Human society is an 
attempt to express in social life the cosmic purpose which has 
other ways of expression in the material and the supramaterial 
planes. 

Between the individual and the totality of mankind are 
set up smaller groups as aids, though they often turn out 
obstacles, to the larger unity of mankind. The difficulties of 
{,■ distance and organisation, the limitations of the human heart, 
as well as the variety and richness of life, are responsible for 
the smaller groups, which are meant to be used as means to a 
larger universality. Even if humanity becomes a more man¬ 
ageable unit of life, intermediate groups are bound to exist for 
the development of varying tendencies in. the total human 
aggregate. The family, the tribe, the clan, the nation, are 

9 See Bhagavan Das, Hindu Social Organisation (1932); Aurobindo 
Ghose, The Psychology of Social Development; G. H. Mees, Dharma and 
Society (1935). 
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successive stages in this constant approach to universality. 
The individual thus belongs not only to humanity but to a 
class or country, race or religion. The group, which is midway 
between the individual and humanity, exists not merely for 
itself but for the one and the other, helping them to fulfil each 
other. 

If the limited group, religious, political, or economic, re¬ 
gards itself as absolute and self-sufficient and demands the 
total service and life of the individual for its own development, 
it arrogates to itself claims which it does not possess. Even 
as the individual has no right to look upon himself as the 
final end of existence and claim the right to live for himself, 
without taking into account the needs of society, the social 
group has no right to demand the absolute Surrender of the 
individual’s rights. The two principles which must govern all 
group life are the free and unfettered development of the 
individual and the healthy growth of society. The individual 
and the society are interdependent. The sound development 
of the individual is the best condition for the growth of the 
society, and a healthy condition of society is the best condition 
for the growth of the individual. An ant-heap or a beehive is 
not the model for a human commonwealth. No harmony is to 
be achieved by the enslavement of the individual. 

Man is not an abstract individual. He belongs to a certain 
social group by virtue of his character, behaviour, and function 
in the community. When the fourfold division of society is 
regarded as the ordinance of God or the dispensation of the 
spirit, the suggestion is that spiritual wisdom, executive power, 
skilled production, and devoted service are the indispensable 
elements of any social order. It is the function of the wise to 
plan the social order, of the powerful to sanction it, i,e., back 
it by authority which has force behind it, of the skilled to 
execute it or carry it out with the help of the devoted workers. 
The fourfold classification is conceived in the interests of world 
progress. It is not intended specially for the Hindus, but ap¬ 
plies to the whole human race, which has one destiny which 
it seeks and increasingly attains through the countless millen¬ 
nia of history. The true object of all human action is lokasam- 
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graha or the holding together of the human race in its evolution, 
In pursuance of such a view, Hindu leaders accepted primitive 
societies and foreign settlers such as the Greeks and the Scy¬ 
thians into the Hindu fold and recognized their priestly families 
as Brahmins and their fighting men as Ksatriyas. 

2 . As the individual is a social being, society is the necessary 
means by which he attains the development of his personality. 
A secure place must be found for him in the community so 
that he can derive the utmost help from it. By his nature, 
man falls into four types, the man of learning and knowledge! 
the man of power and action, the skilled craftsman, and the 
labourer. The types are determined by the prominent elements 
of man’s active nature. 

Those who are pre-eminently intellectual are the Brahmins, 
whose function it is to seek and find knowledge, communicate 
it to others, and make it prevail in the world. Their activity 
is not the pursuit of practical aims in the narrow sense. They 
seek their joy in the practice of an art, a science, or a philosophy 
and set an example of attachment to disinterested pursuits of 
the mind. The perversions of this type are a mere intellectuality 
or curiosity for ideas without an accompanying ethical eleva¬ 
tion, a narrow specialisation without the requisite openness of 
mind, a thirst for novelty, a tendency to imitate current 
fashions, an ineffective idealism without any hold on life. The 
true Brahmin is said to be one who has sensed the deepest 
self and acts out of that consciousness. He is expected to em¬ 
body the law of self-dedicating love, the grace and joy of souls 
■ in the consciousness of the service, free, high, and daring, of 
the humanity of the future, where hate, violence, and fanaticism 
will be unknown. The Brahmins give moral guidance. They 
reveal but do not enforce. Practical administration is not 
their task. They keep clear of the love of power as well as 
the pressure of immediate needs. Plato affirms that kings 
must be philosophers. In the allegory of the Cave the wise 
man who has escaped into the daylight must not stay there 
but must go back to teach others. 'We shall compel him to 
go back though we do him an injustice’, The Hindu believes 
that any one immediately and deeply concerned with the ex- 
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ercise of power cannot be completely objective. The rulers 
will be concerned with government and the thinkers with values. 
If society is not to be led by the blind, we must have the con¬ 
templative thinkers at the top. Every society needs to have 
a class which is freed from material cares, competitive life, and 
is without obligations to it. Freedom is of the essence of the 
higher life and the great values cannot be achieved under a 
compulsion or a sense of duty. 

A dry spirit of detachment and disconnexion from immediate 
surroundings are essential qualities for those engaged in the 
pursuit of truth. An invincible patience, a contempt of all 
little and feeble enjoyments, humility without any baseness, 
an infinite hope, and a high fearlessness are the qualities that 
mark the seeker of truth. These, which fit them for their 
vocation, unfit them for success in life. If their claims on 
society are not sufficiently safeguarded, they will be doomed 
to loneliness and not seldom to starvation. Their very strength 
prevents them from compromising with the things they despise. 
A class of disinterested seekers of truth supported by society, 
influencing it, and placed above the corrupting tendency of 
power, is the very life of social stability and growth. After 
all, civilisation is based on a vision. 

If a Brahmin class was found necessary even in those less 
organised and complicated times, it is much more necessary 
to-day, When there is a widespread tendency to confuse na¬ 
tional interests with objective truth. Our intellectuals to-day 
with rare exceptions are camp followers of political rulers. 
When Hegel saw Napoleon on horseback at the head of hih 
army, he said, ‘I saw the world soul riding’. The thinkers 
betray their function when they descend to the market-place 
to serve the passions of race, class, or nation. When they 
let their spirits get enclosed in the mentality of politics, when 
they fail to give to society a vision of humanity and civilisation, 

1 the whole social structure will totter. Those who belong to 
the spiritual ministry of society must guard their integrity of 
mind as a sacred possession, be completely masters of them¬ 
selves, and proclaim the truth that all cities, all states, all 
kingdoms are mortal, and only the spirit of man immortal. 
Thucydides contemplates the image of a world in which Athens 
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should have ceased to exist. Polybius shows us the conqueror 
of Carthage meditating over the burning town. 'And Rome 
too shall meet her fateful hour’. 

The Brahmins will now be considered to be receivers of urn 
earned income. Even as it- is the fimction of the state to sup¬ 
port schools and colleges, museums and picture-galleries it 
must also support a leisured class. In the world to-day the 
leisured are those who inherit wealth, though there is no 
reason to suppose that the children of rich parents are ex¬ 
ceptionally intelligent and sensitive. In China, boys and girls 
used to be selected for this class on the results of competitive 
examinations. But the special training cannot be postponed 
till the age of examinations. If the training is to start early 
enough we must choose the members soon after birth. Is it 
to be by lot? The Hindu assumed that birth in a family which 
had the traditions of the leisured class might offer the best 
solution. 

While it is the business of the Brahmin to lay down the 
science of values, draw out the blueprints for social recony 
struction, and persuade the world to accept the high ends of 
life, it is the business of the Ksatriya to devise the means for 
gaining the ends. Not only in the ancient epics but in the 
recent history of Rajput chivalry do we find Ksatriya princes 
cast in the heroic mould, the limits of whose fame are the 
stars, men whom no fear could terrify, no difficulty could 
daunt, men for whom retreat was more bitter than death. 
The qualities that mark the Ksatriya type are a heroic deter¬ 
mination from which no danger or difficulty can distract them, 
a dynamic daring which shrinks from no adventure, a nobility 
of soul which would do nothing sordid or mean, and an un-j 
flinching resistance to injustice and oppression. The worship-' 
pers of power, the men of brute force, the selfish tyrants are' 
the perversions of this type. The qualities of the Ksatriya 
are as necessary as those of the Brahmin for the perfection of 
human nature. 

The political is not the highest category. The state exists 
in order that its members may have a good life. It is a social 
convenience. It is not the judge of its own conduct. Though 
righteousness depends on force, ‘it is wrong to say that it is 
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the will of the strong’. 5 The state is not above ethics. It 
exists essentially for the good of the individual and has there¬ 
fore no right to demand the sacrifice of the individual, though 
it has every right to demand the conditions essential for the 
performance of its task. The worship of the God-State with 
which we are familiar to-day, that the State is the creator of 
right and wrong, that reasons of state justify any crime, that 
ethics are a purely individual matter, are flatly opposed to the 
Hindu view. Rama tells Laksmana: ‘I bear arms for the sake 
of truth. It is not difficult for me to gain this whole universe 
but I desire not even the suzerainty of the heavens if it is to be 
through unrighteousness’. 6 The state finds its justification ac¬ 
cording to the measure in which it pursues and protects the 
full development of the human person, The end' is personal 
liberty and happiness, and all government is a convenient 
means to this end. 

The Hegelian theory that what is is right, and that the 
Prussian military state is the highest form of ‘the Spirit’ on 
earth, is in practice a denial of moral authority. It confuses 
the good with the real and reduces the distinction between 
right and wrong to one of strong and weak. Force is what 
counts, and not right, which is only another name for superior 
force. On this view, no government has any moral authority, 
and conflicts between classes and nations can only be decided 
by force. The League of Nations is suspected to be another 
power system, not an alternative to war but only an excuse 
for a holy war, The League has failed not because it was 
lacking in armed force but because it had no moral authority. 
Only an earnest application of the democratic tradition in the 
relations between states and a rearrangement of the world 
on that basis can give the needed authority to the League. 
The great task of our generation is to embody real democracy 
in the material structure of our civilisation, to work for a 
world community far richer in its cultural opportunities for 
all men, and far more brotherly in its relationships. 

The Hindu scheme permits the use of force for the main¬ 
tenance of order and enforcement of law, occasionally even 

5 Mahibhdrata, III. 134.3. 

8 RMyanyx, II. 97. 6-7. * 
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to the point of the destruction of human life. In a perfect 
society where every one is naturally unselfish and loving, 
there would be no need for government or force, but so per¬ 
fect a condition is perhaps not suited to mere men. In the 
actual imperfect conditions the state will have to exercise 
force on recalcitrant individuals. The need for force is, how¬ 
ever, a sign of imperfection. In principle anything which has 
the taint of coercion is to that extent lacking in perfection, 
as the MaMbharata has it. We may feel that we are justi¬ 
fied in using force to restrain the evil-doer. This very necessary 
coercion results in two disadvantages. It tempts the user to 
its unrighteous use and causes resentment in those against 
whom it is used. While we cannot obviate the necessity for 
the use of coercion in political arrangements, so long as sinful 
ambition, pride, lust, and greed are operative in human nature, 
it is essential to guard against its abuses and remember that 
there is a higher obligation of love that transcends the require¬ 
ments of mere justice, in the light of which all codes of justice 
are to be judged. The ideal is the Brfihminic one of non- 
resistance, for the means are as important as the end. In this 
imperfect world, however, the non-resisters are able to practise 
their convictions only because they owe their security to the 
maintenance by others of the principles which they repudiate. 

The use of force is limited to occasions where it is the only 
alternative and is applied for the sake of creating a more 
suitable environment for the growth of moral values and not 
for activities which can hardly fail to result in social chaos. 
Force, when unavoidable, must be employed in an ethical 
spirit. The use of force does not become permissible sim ply 
because it has an ethical aim. It must be applied in an ethical 
way. The users of force are not the ones to judge the causes 
for which it has to be employed. The Ksatriyas rule only as 
the guardians and servants of the law. They have an executive 
power over the community which is valid only so long as they 
carry out the law, which is placed under the control of the 
Brahmins and the seers and protected from interference by 
political or economic power. The function of the state is 
limited to the protection of the law and defence. People were 
allowed to manage their affairs in accordance with the tra- 
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ditional rules and customs, They did not care who the rulers 
were so long as their lives were undisturbed. One flag was 
as good as another, if social life was carried on in the same 
way, This attitude has made the country a prey to invaders. 
The enforcement of moral laws is what gives a king his glory. 
This is evident from the description of the king who could 
say: ‘In my realm there is neither thief nor miser, nor drunkard, 
nor one who is altarless, nor any ignoramus, nor any unchaste 
man or woman’, 

As in all ancient societies, only the fighting classes took 
part in wars. The motive was more monarchical loyalty than 
national pride. Even when tribes were at war, the non* 
combatants were little affected. Megasthenes writes: ‘If the 
Indians are at war with one another, it is not customary for 
them to touch those who are tilling the land, but the one 
group may be engaged in battle... but the other is peace¬ 
fully engaged in ploughing or reaping or pruning or mowing 
nearby’. These principles were laid down at a time when 
wars were fought according to strict rules by small profes¬ 
sional armies. In modern wars whole populations are in¬ 
volved and there are no non-combatants, The forces must, 
act with efficiency and indiscrimination. They may kill and 
maim, starve and ruin millions of human beings who are abso¬ 
lutely innocent. An indiscriminate massacre of masses will be 
disastrous to the whole society,' and by no stretch of the 
imagination can it be said that it will protect the interests 
of the co mm unity. There is much to be said for those who, 
believe that complete pacifism is the only attitude to wars- 
under modern conditions that can be adopted by those who 
have faith in the fundamental unity of all being. Yet we live, | 
not in a perfect universe, but only in an improving one at best. : 

The third class of VaiSyas brings into relief the tendency 
of life to possess and enjoy, to give and take. In its outward 
action, this power appears as the utilitarian, practical mind 
engaged in commerce and industry, Though bent on the 
efficient exploitation of the natural resources, this type is 
also marked by humanity and ordered benevolence. Though 
the members of this class are engaged in pursuits where the 
temptations to the acquisition of wealth are real, they are 
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expected to develop qualities of humanity and neighbourly 
service. If they are keen on wealth for its own sake, they 
are to be ‘detested’. It i s not their main function to contribute 
to the spiritual welfare of society or its political power, yet 
we cannot have these without their co-operation. Practical 
intelligence and adaptive skill are their chief marks. The 
perversions of this type are familiar to us, as our age is pre¬ 
eminently a commercial one. Armament manufacturers foment 
discords between nations for the sake of profits. The records 
of the League of Nations show how merchants, European and 
Asiatic, have been making millions through the sale of vile 
drugs that destroy the body, mind, and soul of the people. 
In some countries those who purchase the drug are given free 
the hypodermic syringe with which to inject it. For the lust 
of gold man hurls his fellow-men over these precipices of war 
between races and nations, of drunkenness, and drug-addiction. 
Commerce and industry, which are the life-blood of the human 
race, are perverted from their proper use by a false standard 
of values. Property, according to the Hindu view, is a mandate 
held by its possessors for the common use and benefit of the 
commonwealth. The Bhagavata tells us that we have a nkim 
only to so much as would satisfy our hunger. If any one 
desires more, he is a thief deserving punishment. To gain 
wealth and power at the expense of society is a social crime. 
To destroy surplus products simply because we cannot sell 
them for profit is an outrage on humanity. 

A fourth variety of human nature finds its outlet in work 
and service. Labour is the basis of all human relations. While 
the first three classes are said to be twice born, the fourth is 
said to be once born and so inferior. It only means that the 
activities of the members of the fourth class are instinctive 
and not governed by ideals of knowledge, strength, or mutual 
service. While the seeker of wisdom works for the joy of the 
search, the hero of action works from a sense of honour, the 
artist and the skilled craftsman are impelled by a love of theii 
art, and even the lowest worker has a sense of the dignity oi 
labour. Though all these are impressed by the social code 
with a sense of their social value, the lowest classes are not 
generally aware of the plan of the social order and their place 
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in it. They fulfil their duties for the satisfaction of their 
primary needs, and when these are gratified, they tend to lapse 
into a life of indolence and inertia. An instinctive: obedience 
and a mechanical discharge of duty are their chief contnbu- • 

Tis not to be assumed that the qualities which are pre¬ 
dominant in each of the four classes are exclusive of one an¬ 
other. As a matter of fact there is no individual who does 
not possess all these essentials. Classes are marked as wise 
or heroic, skilled or unskilled, according as one or the other 
predominates in them. None of these can be regarded as 
complete. The Brahmin cannot serve truth with freedom it 
he has not moral courage and heroism, if he has not the prac¬ 
tical sense to adapt the highest truth to the conditions ot 
actual life and the needs of the different classes of society, 
if he has not the sense of service to humanity. Even the 
man of action, though he is not engaged in the pursuit of 
wisdom, has a sense of the direction of society, the aims it 
has, and the way in which he has to sanction the details essen¬ 
tial’for the realisation of those aims. He uses his power for 
the service of the society. The man of practical ability is 
called upon to devote his skill and possessions to the good of. 
society. He has a general idea of the nature of the social 
good, has the courage and the enterprise essential for the 
exploitation of natural resources, and is anxious to improve 
the material conditions of life in every conceivable way. Even 
the man of labour is not a social drudge. As a part of the 
social order, he strives to serve society through his special- 
function with knowledge, honour, and skill. The fourfold, 
spirit is present in every member of society and its fruitful 
development is the test of each one’s efficiency. There is no 
life, in so far as it is human, which is not at the same time an 
enquiry into truth, a struggle with forces inward and outward, 
a practical adaptation of the truth to the conditions of life 
and a service of society. Every one in his own way aims at 
being a sage, a hero, an artist, and a servant. But the con¬ 
ditions of life demand specialisation within limits. Each one 
cannot develop within his single life the different types of 
excellence. As a rule one type of excellence or perfection is 

attainable only at the expense of another. We cannot erect 
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on the same site both a Greek temple and a Gothic cathedral 
though each has its own loveliness. 'The ascetic virtues can¬ 
not flourish side by side with the social and the domestic If 
you choose to be an anchorite, you cannot be a statesman’ 
A hermit does not know what human love is. A social worker 
cannot devote his strength to the advancement of knowledge 
But wherever we may start, it is open to us to reach the highest 
perfection, and man reaches perfection by each being intent 
on his own duty.’ ‘Men of all classes, if they fulfil their as¬ 
signed duties, enjoy the highest imperishable bliss’. 

While, from a spiritual standpoint, all work has in it the 
power to lead to perfection, a natural hierarchy binding the 
i position m society with the cultural development of the in¬ 
dividual arises. Life is a staircase with steps leading to a 
goal and no man can rest satisfied until he reaches the top. 
Not the stage reached but the movement upwards is of im¬ 
portance. The road is better than the resting-place. Hierarchy 
is not coercion but a law of nature. The four classes repre¬ 
sent four stages of development in our manhood. Every 
human being starts with a heavy load of ignorance and inertia. 
His first stage is one of toil demanded by the needs of the 
body, the impulse of life, and the law of society. Manu tells 
us that all men are born gudras and become Brahmins by 
regeneration through ethical and spiritual culture. From the 
lowest stage we rise into a higher type when we are driven 
by the instinct for useful creation. We have here the vital 
man. At a higher level, we have the active man with ambition 
and will power. Highest of all is the Brahmin, who brings a 
spiritual rule into life. Though, something of all these four is 
found in all men in different degrees of development, one or 
the other tends to predominate in the dealings of the soul 
with its embodied nature, and that becomes the basis for 
future development. As he unfolds and grows, man changes 
his status and class. 8 Growth is ordinarily gradual. Nature 

1 BhagavadgW, XVIII. 45. 

* 'A man whether he be a Brahmin, K^atriya, Va%a or Sudra is such 
by nature. By evil deed does a twice-born man fall from his position. The 
Kgatriya or a Vai$ya who lives in the condition of a Brahmin by practising 
the duties of one attains to BrShtninhood’ (MaMbhUvcitu, Anu^asanaparva, 
143 . 6 ). 
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cannot be rushed. The seer’s vision is the ideal for the active 
man; while he can trust the seer, the lower ones may not be 
able to do so. They look to the practical men. We can only 
understand and follow those who are just a step beyond our¬ 
selves. The distant scene is practically out of sight. The 
social order is intended to produce the type and provide for 
growth beyond it. 

If one who is of a lower nature desires to perform the so¬ 
cial tasks of a higher class, before he has attained the answer¬ 
ing capacities, social order will be disturbed. To fight is a 
sin for a Brahmin but not for a Ksatriya, whose function is to 
fight without ill will for a righteous cause, when there is no 
other course. 8 Arjuna in the Bhagavadgita is required to follow 
his own nature. To follow the law of another’s nature is danger¬ 
ous. The bent of Arjuna’s nature was to fight; to run away 
from the battle-field would be a flight from his nature. Man 
cannot ordinarily transcend his psychological endowment. In 
the actual social order, there may be people who consider it 
right to fight and others to abstain, and both are justified. 
The fourfold classification is against modern notions of con¬ 
scription where every one is obliged to take to military service, 
or universal suffrage where ruling power is distributed among 
all. In the natural hierarchy there cannot be one moral 
standard for all. The higher a person is in the social scale, 
the greater are the obligations, The tendency to judge others 
by our own standards must be tempered by a greater under¬ 
standing of each one’s special work and place in society. 

Individuals and classes were, bound to one another by what 
is called the spirit of status and not terminable contract. Every 
■ man had his place in society and fixed duties attached to it. 
The social organism expected from each man his duties but 
guaranteed to each subsistence and opportunity for self-expres¬ 
sion. The spirit of competition was unknown. Regulated 
control, even if coercive, is less tyrannical than blind competi¬ 
tion. It secures for the largest number of individuals effective 
freedom in non-economic and cultural spheres. Regulation in 

o <if thou wilt not carry on this righteous warfare, then casting away 
thine own dharma and thine honour, thou wilt incur sin’ ( BhagavadgUd , 
II. 33). 
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the interests of a fuller measure of freedom is not the same as 
the total subjection of the individual to the state. 

In a real sense, the fourfold scheme is democratic. Firstly, 
it insists on the spiritual equality of all men. It assumes that 
within every human creature there is a self which has the 
right to grow in its own way, to find itself; and make its life 
a full and satisfied image and instrument of its being. Secondly, 
it makes for individuality in the positive sense. Individuality 
is attained not through an escape from limitations but through 
the willing acceptance of obligations. It is erroneous to assume 
that only the aberrant or the anarchical is the true individual. 
Thirdly, it points out that all work is socially useful and from 
an economic standpoint equally important. Fourthly, social 
justice is not a scheme of rights but of opportunities, It- is 
wrong to assume that democracy requires all men to be alike. 
Society is a pattern or an organism in which different organs 
play different parts. Excellence is specific and cannot be 
universal. Equality refers to opportunity and not to capacity. 
*While it recognises that men are unequal in scale and quality, 
it insists that every human being shall have the right and the 
opportunity to contribute to human achievement, as far as 
his capacity goes. Society must be so organised as to give 
individuals sufficient scope to exercise their natural energies 
without being interfered with by others. Even Marx does not 
accept the view that all men are born equal with an inherent 
right to identical shares in the commodities produced by the 
community. An assertion of abstract equality is not the same 
as the principle from each according to his capacity and to 
each according to his requirements. There is no attempt to 
equalise capacities or level up the requirements. 10 Fifthly, 

10 Stalin, in his address to the Seventeenth Congress of the Communist 
Party, defines the position thus: 'By equality Marxism means not only 
equality in personal requirements and personal life, but the abolition of 
class, i.e, (a) the equal emancipation of all toilers from exploitation, after 
the capitalists have been overthrown and expropriated; ( b) the equal 
abolition for all of private property in the means of production, after they 
have been transformed into the property of the whole society; (c) the 
equal duty of all to work according to their ability and the equal right of 
all toilers to receive according to the amount of work 'they have done 
(socialist society); (d) the equal duty of all to work according to their 
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the essence of democracy is consideration for others. Free¬ 
dom for the individual means restrictions on absolute power. 
No one class can make unlimited claims. The State, the 
Church, and other organisations must limit themselves and 
leave room for those who neither think nor feel as they do. 
Spiritual power, political power, and economic power must 
be properly adjusted in a well-ordered society. Democracy 
is not to be confused with mutual rivalries. Kautilya’s Artha- 
mtm discusses the theory of social contract to enforce the 
duties and rights of the state and the individual. While the 
rulers are obliged to abide by the rules of dhama, the citizens 
pay the taxes in return for the protection they receive. Mon¬ 
archy was not the only type of government. Republican 
constitutions were well known. Representative self-governing 
institutions operated in India even by the time of Megasthenes. 
Village communities presided over by councils of elders chosen 
from all castes and representing all interests maintained peace 
and order, controlled taxation, settled disputes, and preserved 
intact the internal economy of the country. Trade-guilds 
were also managed on similar lines, protecting the professional 

interests and regulating working hours and wages. The peasant 

worked the land to maintain himself and the family and con¬ 
tribute a little to the community. The craftsman fashioned 
the tools and the clothing necessary for the community, and 
was in turn provided with the food and shelter necessary. 
This system prevailed even after the British rule started. Sir 
William Hunter observed: 'The trade guilds in the cities, and 
the village community in the.country, act, together with caste, 
as mutual assurance societies, and under normal conditions 
allow none of their members to starve. Caste, and the trading 
or a gr icultural guilds concurrent with it, take the place of a 
poor law in India’. Land became a commodity to be bought 
and sold for the first time in the administration of Warren 
Hastings. The new economy of the private ownership of land, 

ability and the equal right of all toilers to receive according to their 
requirements (communist society). And Marxism starts out with the 
assumption that people’s abilities and requirements are not, and cannot 
be, equal in quality or in quantity, either in the period of socialism or in 
the period of communism’, Webb, Soviet Russia (1936), vol, ii, p. 7 02 - 
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with the zamindar as the permanent landlord, a sort of middle¬ 
man between the state and the peasant, the divorce of in¬ 
dustry from agriculture, and large-scale production in factories 
have brought about a social revolution. Under the centralised 
administration of the British, local self-government and au¬ 
tonomous village organisation disappeared, A strange im¬ 
pression prevails that in India caste prevented the development 
of democratic institutions. In the administration of villages 
and towns, caste and trade-guilds, provinces and even federa¬ 
tions, the democratic principle where every individual is both 
sovereign and subject is affirmed. Even such details as the 
rules of elections, division into electoral units, rules of pro¬ 
cedure and debate do not escape notice. Representative de¬ 
mocracy or the panchayat system is native to the Indian 
temperament. Sixthly, the general tendency of men of all 
classes to strive to the summit is due to the impression that 
the position at the top is one of pleasure, profit, and power. 
To obtain these, every one wishes to climb the social ladder.' 
But in the Hindu scheme life becomes more difficult as we rise 
higher. A Brahmin should do nothing for the sake of enjoy¬ 
ment If we realise the increase of social responsibility and 
(he diminution o'f the personal enjoyments of life as we rise 
in the social ladder, we will be more satisfied with our own 
place and work in society. Those who seek the higher place 
will lead a life of simplicity and self-denial. 

Within this fourfold scheme each individual has to follow 
his own nature and arrive at his possible perfection by a 
growth from within. The individual is not a mere cell of the 
body or a stone of the edifice, a mere passive instrument of 
its collective life. Man is not a thing or a piece of machinery 
which can be owned. The question of property, of the man 
over the woman, of the father over the child, of the state 
over the individual must be given up. The individual’s action 
must be determined by his own essential quality. Through 
the fulfilment of his nature he contributes to the good of the 
society, though he may not intend it. We must avoid the cant 
of the preacher who, appeals to us for the deep-sea fishermen 
on the ground that they are daily risking their lives that we 
may have fish for our breakfasts and dinners. They are doing 
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nothing of the kind, they go to era for themselves and their 
faniiw not for our breakfasts and dinners. Our convenience 
happily is a by-product of their labours. 

True law which develops from within is not a check on 
liberty but its outward image, its visible expression. Human 
society progresses really and vitally only when aw becomes 
the expression of freedom. It will reach its perfection when 
man having learned to know becomes spiritually one with 
his fellow-men. The law of society exists only as the outward 
mould of his inner nature. The true man conforms to law 
simply because he cannot help it. When Draupaffi blames 
her husband for obeying the law when it has led him into 
difficulties, he replies that he does not observe it in expecta¬ 
tion of any reward but because his mind has become fixed on 
it. Man helps the world by his life and growth only in pro¬ 
portion as he can be more freely himself, using the ideals and 
the opportunities which he finds in his way. He can use them 
effectively only if they are not burdens to be borne by him, 
but means towards his growth. By gathering the materials 
from the minds and lives of his fellow-men and making the 
most of the experience of humanity’s past ages, he expands 
his own mind and pushes society forward. Social order (kgema) 


3 . When birth acquired greater importance classes degener¬ 
ated into castes. The chief features of caste are: (i) Heredity: 
One cannot change one’s caste, (ii) Endogamy: Every mem¬ 
ber of a caste must marry a member of the same caste and 
may not marry outside it. (iii) Commensal restrictions: Regu¬ 
lations are imposed regarding the acceptance of food and drink 
from members of other castes. The caste scheme recognises 
the individuality of the group. When aboriginal deities were 
taken over into the Hindu pantheon, the priesthoods attached 
to them were accepted as Brahmins even as the ruling families 
of the tribe were accepted as Ksatriyas. Hence arose innumer¬ 
able subdivisions. The' beliefs and practices which the dif¬ 
ferent groups developed in the course of ages were recognised 
as valid and relations among groups regulated in accordance 
with them. 

In the period of the Vedic hymns (1500 b.c, to 600 b.g.), 


' 


there were classes and not castes. We do not find any reference 
to connubial or commensal restrictions. The occupations were 
by no means hereditary. There is, however, a marked dif¬ 
ferentiation between the fair-skinned Aryans and the dark- 
skinned Dasyus. This racial distinction faded into the back¬ 
ground in the early Buddhist times (600 b.c. to 300 b.c.). 
In the Jdtakas the four classes are mentioned and the Ksatriyas 
are said to be the highest. Any one who took to the priestly 
way of life became a Brahmin. There were no endogamous 
restrictions. According to one Jataka, Buddha himself though 
a Ksatriya married a poor farmer’s daughter. Though mar¬ 
riages within the same class were encouraged, intermarriages 
were by no means unusual or forbidden. Function in the 
trade-guilds became, before long, hereditary. Megasthenes 
tells us that there were seven castes, that intermarriages be¬ 
tween them were forbidden, and that function was hereditary 
though the philosophers were exempt from these restrictions. 
His observations can be accepted only with caution. Ohan- 
dragupta himself was of mixed descent. Megasthenes’ account 
shows, however, that mixed marriages were exceptional even 
in the fourth century b.c., though they continued to occur in 
later times. Caste in its rigour became established by the 
of Manu and the Purdnas, which belong to the period 
of the Gupta kings (a.d. 330 to 450 ). The great invaders, 
the Sakas, the Yavanas, the Pahlavas, and the Kushans, were 
accepted as Hindus. It is said in Mudr&rcik§asa that Chandra- 
gupta was opposed by a force under the command of The great 
monarch of the barbarian tribes’ who had in his army members 
of the foreign tribes. Yuan Chwang’s account of the blood¬ 
thirsty Hunnish tyrant Mihiragula shows that the Huns were 
savages from the central Asian steppes. When these tribes 
were taken over into Hinduism an unusually strong disinclina¬ 
tion to intermarriage developed. The endogamous custom 
which was encouraged in the Buddhist period and became the 
usual practice in the time of Megasthenes was made the rule 
by Manu, who carefully regulated exceptions to it. Caste was 
the Hindu answer to the challenge of society in which dif¬ 
ferent races had to live together without merging rnto one. 
The difficulty of determining the psychological basis led to 
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the acceptance of birth as the criterion. Society, being a 

machine, inclines to accept an outer sign or standard. The 

tendency of a conventional society is to fix firmly and forma¬ 
lise a system of grades and hierarchies. Besides, as the types 
fix themselves, their maintenance by education and tradition 
becomes necessary and hereditary grooves are formed. 

While there are only four classes, the castes are innumerable. 

We have tribal, functional, sectarian castes, as well as out- 
castes, There are references to the untouchables in the 
takas. Fa Hien, the Chinese pilgrim (a.d, 405 to 411), de- j 
scribes how the Candalas had to live apart and give notice 
of their approach on entering a town by striking a piece of j 

wood. The untouchables mainly included some who were on | 

the outskirts of civilisation and were left unabsorbed by the j 

Hindu faith and others who performed duties which were re- j 

garded as low. In the class scheme there was no fifth class j 

of untouchables. 

The substitution of the principle of birth for virtue and j 

valour has been the main factor in the process of social crystal- !. 

lisation and caste separatism, Birth is said to indicate real, > 

permanent differences in the mental attitudes of men though j 

they cannot be easily measured by the rough mid ready meth¬ 
ods of anthropologists. The, theory of rebirth by which man’s 
inborn nature and course of life are determined by his own 1 

past lives gives additional support to the view that man is j 

born to the social function which is natural to him. It is not 1 j 

realised that the fact of ancestry, parentage, and physical i 

birth may not always indicate the true nature of the individual. j 

When the obligations of the classes do not spring spontaneously 
from their inner life, they become mere conventions, departing ; 
largely from the maintenance of ethical types. The son of a | 
Brahmin is always a Brahmin though he may have nothing 
of the Brahmin in him. The individual does not fall naturally 
into his place in society but is thrust into it by an external 
power, Any system where an abstract power, caste, or church 
decides a person’s profession and place is an unnatural one. 

As the individuals are esteemed high or low, not by the degree 
of their sociality but by their profession, wealth, or power,' 
class conflicts arise where all desire power and privilege. In 


the class scheme the social duty of the individual is insisted 
on, not his personal rights. In caste, privilege is more impor¬ 
tant. In. the class order any one who has the courage to undergo 
the discipline, the strength to deny himself the pleasures of 
life, and the capacity to develop his powers is free to rise to 
the top; not so in the caste scheme, which does not allow 
for the free play of man’s creative energies. While the man 
of the higher caste is left to his sense of duty and conscience, 
the weaker ones with their anti-social tendencies are made to 
feel the weight of punishment. In actual practice the setting 
up of different standards of punishment for offenders of dif¬ 
ferent castes is the weakest part of the system. In fairness 
to the lawgivers, it may be said that they made out that the 
higher the caste the greater is the offence when moral rules 
are violated. 

The disparity between the hereditary function and the in¬ 
dividual’s nature was reduced to some extent by education 
and training. And so the scriptures while recognising the 
hereditary practice insist that character and capacity are the 
real basis and without them the social status is meaningless. 

When the Brahmin looked upon his position as one of easy 
privilege and not arduous obligation, protests were uttered. 
Manu and others contrast the ideal Brahmin who has the ethical 
quality with the actual who bases his claim on birth. In Sud- 
dhilrthacintamani it is said that the three features of a Brahmin 
are austerity, learning, and birth, and one who has the third 
and not the first two qualities is only a Brahmin by caste. 
Again, Kauffita received instruction from a meat-seller and 
said to him: .‘In my opinion you are a Brahmin even in this 
life. Because a Brahmin who is haughty and who is addicted 
to degrading vices is no better than a Sudra, and a 6udra 
who restrains his passions and is ever devoted to truth and 
morality I look upon as a Brahmin, inasmuch as character is 
the basis of Brfiliminhood’. Chapdogya Upanisad gives the 
story of SatyakSma, the son of Jabala who approached Gau¬ 
tama Ilaridrumata and said to him, 'I wish to become a student 
with you, sir; may I come to you’? He said to him, ‘Of what 
family are you, my friend’? He replied, T do not know, sir, 
of what family I am. I asked my mother and she answered, 
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“In my youth when I had to move about much as a servant, I 
conceived thee. I do not know of what family thou art. lam 
Jabala by name and thou art Satyakama”, therefore I am 
Satyakama Jabala, sir’. He said to him, 'No one but a true 
Brahmin would thus speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend. I 
shall initiate you; you have not swerved from the truth’. 11 
Even after caste became conventional, Kavasa, the son of a 
slave girl, was accepted as a Brahmin. To minimise the 
rigours of caste the relative character of caste distinctions is 
frequently emphasised. The Rdmdyana tells us that there 
were only, Brahmins in the Kritayuga and all people were of 
one class. 

Though theistic movements from the Alvars and Ramanuja, 
though Ramananda and Kabir, Nanak and Caitanya, Namdev 
and Eknath protest against caste inequalities, they have not 
disappeared as yet. Even Christian churches in their anxiety 
to propagate their faith compromise with it. Pope Gregory XV 
published a bull sanctioning caste regulations in the Christian 
Church of India. 12 The general effect of the impact of the 
West has been in the direction of liberalising the institution. 
The rise of nationalism is the direct result of the incorporation 
of Western ideals in the thought and life of the country. The 
hostile judgement on British rule in India is based on con¬ 
ceptions of justice and freedom for which the British are, in 
the main, responsible. The Britisher’s interest in India is 
more the permanence of his rule than the reform of Indian 
society. His attitude and policy are best expressed in the 
statement of James Kerr, the principal of the Hindu College 
at Calcutta, who said as far back as 1865, ‘It may be doubted 
; if the existence of caste is on the whole unfavourable to the 
permanence of our rule, It may even be considered favourable 
to it, provided we act with prudence and forbearance. Its 
spirit is opposed to national union’. 12 The recent constitutional 
changes stereotype communal divisions and caste distinctions. 
Though measures which provide for the special representation 
of certain classes of people are adopted in the name of social 

11 IV. 4.1-5, 

1! Encyclopaedia Britarinica, nth ed., Vpl V, p. 468. 

18 Ghurye, Caste and Race in India (1932), p. 164. 
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justice, they are calculated to retard the growth of national 
unity. Hindu reform movements are impelled by the convic¬ 
tion that caste is an anachronism in our present conditions, 
and that it persists through sheer inertia. 

Those who defy caste rules are outcasted, and this punish¬ 
ment till recently made the influence of caste virtually irre¬ 
sistible, The freedom of the individual, however, was not 
completely suppressed. The rules of caste were quite flexible. 
There was no attempt to crystallise morals. Those who de¬ 
mand a radical reform might form themselves into a new 
caste. The laws were there, but they were admitted to be 
relative and susceptible to change. The law books declare 
that the sources of dharma are the scriptures, the sayings and 
doings of those who know the scripture, the practice of the 
virtuous, and the approval of the enlightened conscience. The 
texts indicate the framework, and within their limits ample 
liberty of interpretation is allowed. As the texts themselves 
are often conflicting, one is obliged to use one’s own reason and 
conscience. Men of moral insight and uprightness could de¬ 
part from the established usage and alter customary law. 
Apastamba says, ‘Right and wrong do not go about proclaim¬ 
ing “here we are”; nor do gods, angels and the manes say 
“this is right and that is wrong”, but right is what the Aryans 
praise and wrong is what they blame’. In the Taittiriya 
Upanisad the teacher gives the young man at the end of years 
of study a general rule of conduct. 

Speak the truth, practise virtue; neglect not the sacri¬ 
fices due to gods and manes: let thy mother be to thee as 
a divinity, also thy father, thy spiritual teacher and thy 
guest; whatever actions are blameless, not others, shouldst 
thou perform; good deeds, not others, shouldst thou com¬ 
mend; whatsoever thou givest give with faith, with grace, 
with modesty, with respect, with sympathy. 

How is the student to know what is right? Ordinarily custom 
is a sufficient guide, but in cases of doubt the young man is 
invited to take as his model what is done in similar circum¬ 
stances by Brahmins ‘competent to judge, apt and devoted, 
but not harsh lovers of virtue’. If the learned doctors differ, 
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one has to consult one’s own conscience. Rules are made for 
man, and the conventions, not the moral principles, may be 
set aside in emergencies. A saint declared that he would eat 
beef if he chose, and another satisfied his hunger with dog's 
meat received from an impure low-caste man. ‘A saint can eat 
anything’, he said, ‘and when a man is as hungry as I am, one 
kind of meat is as good as another’. He enunciates a rule that 
‘it is not a serious matter if one eats unclean food, provided 
one does not tell a lie about it’. 14 The former is a matter of 
convention, the latter relates to ethical life. The independence 
of the individual became fettered when the law with this four¬ 
fold basis became codified and required legislative enactments 
for changes. 

The truth underlying the system is the conception of right 
action as a rightly ordered expression of the nature of the 
individual being. Nature assigns to each of ms our line and 
scope in life according to, inborn quality and self-expressive 
function, Nowhere is it suggested that one should follow one’s 
hereditary occupation without regard to one’s personal bent 
and capacities. The caste system is a degeneration of the class 
idea. It does not admit that the individual has the right to 
determine his future and pursue his interests. Though idealistic 
in its origin, beneficent in large tracts of its history, .still helpful 
in some ways, it has grown out of harmony with our present 
conditions, owing to arrested development and lack of elasticity. 
The compulsory degradation of a large part of mankind is 
revolting to the refined natures who have a sense of the dignity 
of man and respect for the preciousness of human life. The 
right of every human soul to enter into the full spiritual heritage 
of the race must be recognised. Caste is a source of discord 
and mischief, and if it persists in its present form, it will affect 
with weakness and falsehood the people that cling to it. 

THE FOUR STAGES* OF LIFE 

The Hindu scheme does not leave the growth of the individual 
entirely to his unaided initiative but gives him a framework for 
guidance. Human life is represented as consisting of four 

H MahabUrala, XII, 298.7. 
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consecutive stages, of which the first three fall within the 
jurisdiction of class or caste. 

Human offspring are the most helpless of all living creatures. 
In the absence of parental care, their chances of survival are 
little. The tending will have to be continued for a long period, 
till the child reaches the status of man. The higher the cul¬ 
tural level the longer is the period required for education. 

The aim of education is not to pour knowledge into the re¬ 
sisting brain and impose a stereotyped rule of conduct on 
his struggling impulses: it is to help the child to develop his 
nature, to change him from within rather than crush him 
from without. The education imparted not only fits man for 
his role in life but gives him a general idea of the conditions 
of spiritual life. 

By filling his place in social life, by helping its maintenance 
and continuity, the individual not only fulfils the law of his 
own being but makes his contribution to society. Man attains 
his full being only by living in harmonious social relationships. 
Sex is a normal human function concerned with the perpetua¬ 
tion of the race. Marriage, love, and motherhood are glorified. 
The wife has an equal position with the husband in all domestic 
and religious concerns. Every woman has a right to marry 
and have a home. Celibacy is the rarest of sexual aberrations. 
Any preoccupation with the flesh is in itself an evil even though 
it may be for purposes of crucifying it. Soul and body, how¬ 
ever different, are yet closely bound together. The things of 
spirit are in part dependent on the satisfaction of the body. 
The physical and the economic, though they may not be im¬ 
portant in themselves, are important as means to the life 
of spirit. 

One must learn the social and spiritual lessons of the earlier 
stages before one can pass on to the later. One must learn 
to be sober before striving to become a saint. He who does 
not know what it is to love as a child or a husband or a parent 
cannot pretend to the love which contains thpm all. To with¬ 
draw the noblest elements of humanity from the married state 
to monkhood is biologically and socially unhealthy. The state 
of the householder is the mainstay of social life. It is said 
that the householder shall have his life established in the 
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supreme reality, shall be devoted to the pursuit of truth, and 
shall dedicate to the Eternal Being whatever activities he 
undertakes. Hinduism does not demand withdrawal from life 
into mountain tops or gloomy caves as an essential condition 
for spiritual life, The way to a higher life is normally through 
the world. 

To be, for man, is not merely to be born, to grow up, marry, 
earn his livelihood, found a family, and support it and pass 
away. That would be a human edition of the animal life. It 
is rather to grow upward exceeding his animal beginnings. By 
fulfilling his function in society, the individual begins to feel 
the greatness of the soul which is behind the veils of nature 
and longs to reach his true universality. When the children 
get settled and no more want his attention, he retires probably 
with his wife to a quiet place in the country to lead a life of 
enquiry and meditation and work out within himself the truth 
of his being, in an atmosphere of freedom from the strife of 
social bonds. The mystery of life, as of death, each one has to 
discover for himself. We can sing and taste with no tongues 
but our own. Though each one has to attain his purpose by 
his separate encounter, the result is of universal significance. 

A sannydsin renounces all possessions, distinctions of caste, 
and practices of religion. As he has perfected himself, he is 
able to give his soul the largest scope, throw all his powers 
into the free movement of the world and compel its trans¬ 
figuration, He does not merely formulate the conception of 
high living but lives it, adhering to the famous rule, ‘The world 
is my country; to do good my religion’. ‘Regarding all with 
an equal eye he must be friendly to all living beings. And 
being devoted, he must not injure any living creature, human 
or animal, either in act, word, or thought, and renounce all 
attachments’. A freedom and fearlessness of spirit, an im¬ 
mensity of courage, which no defeat or obstacle can touch, a 
faith in the power that works in the universe, a love that 
lavishes, itself without demand of return and makes life a free 
servitude to the universal spirit, are the signs of the perfected 
man. The samyarn is a supersocial man, a parivrdjaka, a . 
wandering teacher who influences spiritual standards though 
he may live apart from society. The difference between a 


Brahmin and a saiinyam is that while the former is a full 
member of society, living with wife and children in a well- 
regulated but simple home, and performing religious rites, the 
latter is a celibate, homeless and wandering, if he does not 
live in a monastery, who has renounced all rites and cere¬ 
monies. He belongs neither to his language nor to his race 
but only to himself and therefore to the whole world. This 
order is recruited from members of all castes and both sexes. 
As the life of the sanhyasin is the goal of man, those who live 
it obtain the allegiance of society. Kalidasa, the great Indian 
poet, describes this supreme ideal of life as ‘owning the whole 
world while disowning oneself’. 

Hinduism has given us in the form of the mmyasin its pic¬ 
ture of the ideal man. He carries within himself the dynamism 
of spirit, its flame-like mobility. He has no fixed abode and 
is bound to no stable form of living. He is released from every 
form of selfishness: individual, social, and national. He does 
not make compromises for the sake of power, individual dr 
collective. His behaviour is unpredictable, for he does not 
act in obedience to the laws of the social group or the state. 
He is master of his own conduct. He is not subject to rules, 
for he has realised in himself the life which is the source of all 
rules and which is not itself subject to rules. The quietude 
of his soul is strange, for though he is tranquil within, every¬ 
thing about him is restless and dynamic. His element is fire, 
his mark is movement. 

The ideal man of India is not the magnanimous man of 
Greece or the valiant knight of mediaeval Europe, but the free 
man of spirit who has attained insight into the universal 
source by rigid discipline and practice of disinterested virtues, 
who has freed himself from the prejudices of his time and 
place. It is India’s pride that she has clung fast to this ideal 
and produced in every generation and in every part of the 
country from the time of the fishis of the Upanisads and 
Buddha to Ramakrishna and Gandhi, men who strove success¬ 
fully to realise this ideal, 

The ideal of the samydsin has still an appeal to the Indian 
mind. When Gandhi wants the political leaders to break all 
the ties that hold them to the world, to be ascetics owning 
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nothing and vowed to celibacy, when he tells them that the 
prison should be their monastery, the coarse jail dress their 
religious habit, fetters and handcuffs their hair shirt and 
scourge, he is applying the ideal of renunciation in the political 
sphere. 

The scheme of classes and stages is helpful but not indis¬ 
pensable; Mandana tells us that it is like a saddle horse which 
helps a man to reach his goal easily and quickly, but oven 
without it man can arrive there. Life is a progress through 
stages. The race is a long one, and society should not lay on 
any one a burden too heavy to bear. The higher flights arc 
not to be attempted until we train ourselves on the lower ones. 
We should not, however, be content to remain for all time on 
the lower stages. That would not be to live up to the ideal 
demanded of us. The goal is the vision of God and it is open 
to all. The world and its activities are no barriers to it but 
constitute the training ground, 

•' IV 

The scheme of the ends of life, classes, and stages has for 
its aim the development of the individual. It helps him to 
order and organise his life instead of leaving it ms a bundle of 
incompatible desires. It looks upon him riot as a mere specimen 
of a zoological species, but as a member of a social group which 
reflects in its organisation the scheme of values for the realisa¬ 
tion of which the group exists. By education and social disci¬ 
pline the individual is helped to develop the inner conviction 
.essential for social stability. But throughout there is insistence 
on the fact that the highest values are supernational and truly 
universal, The activities and achievements of art and science, 
of morality and religion, are the highest manifestations of the 
human spirit assimilable and communicable across barriers of 
' blood and race, This is riot to deny or underrate the importance 
of the group life, but the highest values of art and literature, 
science and philosophy, have, in principle, a universal appeal. 
The higher the individual the more free is he of the social order. 
The highest is the most universal, having transcended the need 
for discipline by the social scheme [atimty&bmi). He is a 
; king among Men, being a king over himself, svayam m rdja, 
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He is a citizen of the world and speaks a language that can be 
understood by all who call themselves men. Of the four ends 
the highest is spiritual freedom; of the four classes, the Brahmin 
engaged in spiritual pursuits is the highest; of the four stages, 
that of samySsa is the most exalted. The meaning of human 
existence is in a larger consciousness which man does not enter 
so long as he remains confined in his individuality. The limi¬ 
tations of family life and social obedience embarrass the spirit 
in its main purpose of advancing into a life of unity with all 
being. The negative method of asceticism by which the in¬ 
dividual mortifies his body, gives up all possessions, and breaks 
all social connexions is not the Hindu view, which requires us 
to grow into the larger freedom of spirit, the super-individuality, 
by developing each side of our life until it transcends its limits. 
In this fatal hour of twilight, of tragic conflict between light and 
darkness, it is the duty of the freemen of the spirit, who have 
seen the real beyond the clouds, to do their best to ward off 
the darkness, and if that is not possible to light their lamps 
and get ready to help us to see when the night falls. 

v 

We are at a gloomy moment in history, Never has the future 
seemed so incalculable. With a dreary fatality the tragedy 
moves on. The world of nations seems to be like a nursery full 
of perverse, bumptious, ill-tempered children, nagging one. an¬ 
other and making a display of their toys of earthly possessions, 
thrilled by mere size. This is true of all countries, It is not 
a question of East or West, of Asia or Europe. No intelligent 
Asiatic can help admiring and reverencing the great races that 
live in Europe and their noble and exalted achievements, His 
heart is wrung when ho sees dark clouds massing on the horizon, 
There is something coarse at the very centre of our civilisation 
by which it is betrayed again and again. No civilisation, how¬ 
ever brilliant, can stand up against the social resentments and 
class conflicts which accompany a maladjustment of wealth, 
labour, and leisure. Perpetual disturbance will be our doom 
if we do not. recognise that the world is one and interdependent. 
If we do not alter the framework of the social system and the 
international order, which are based on force and the exploita- 
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tion of the inferior individuals and backward nations, world 
peace will be a wild dream. While resolved to renounce nothing, : 

this generation wishes to enjoy the fruits of renunciation. 

The Imitation has a profoundly significant sentence. ‘All 
men desire peace, but very few desire those things which make 
for peace’. We are not prepared to pay the price for peace, the 
renunciation of empires, the abandonment of the policy of 
economic nationalism, the rearrangement of the world on a 
basis of racial equality and freedom and devotion to world j 
community. It is obvious common sense, but for it to dawn 
on the general mind, a mental and moral revolution is necessary. 

Peace demands a revolutionary desire, a new simplicity, a 
new asceticism. If men conquer their own inordinate desires, 
this inner victory will show forth in their outer relations. In 
the third century b.c. ASoka succeeded to a realm more exten¬ 
sive than modern British India. He achieved in early life a 
reputation as a military hero. The spectacle of the misery 
caused by war filled him with remorse and he became a man of 
peace and an enthusiastic disciple of Buddha. The results of 
his conversion may be told in his own words as they appeared 
in the edicts which he caused to be carved on rocks and pillars 
throughout his vast empire. In one of them he tells us of his 
profound sorrow at the thousands who had been slain in his 
war on the Kalingas and at the misery inflicted on the non- 
combatants. ‘If a hundredth or a thousandth part of these 
were now to suffer the same fate, it would be a matter of deep 
sorrow to his majesty. Though one should do him an injury, 
his majesty now holds that it must be patiently borne, so far 
as it can possibly be borne’. 15 Here was a mighty emperor who 1 

not only repented of his lust for dominion but had his repentance ! 

cut in rocks for the instruction of future ages. If science and 
machinery get into other hands than those of warring Caesars 
and despotic Tamerlanes, if enough men and women arise in 
each community who are free from the fanaticisms of religion 
and of politics, who will oppose strenuously every kind of mental 
and moral tyranny, who will develop in place of an angular 
national spirit a rounded world view, what might not be done? ■ ■! 

15 Rock Edict XIII. See Vincent A. Smith, The Edicts ofAioka (1909), 
p. i 9 - ' ' ' ■ . A 
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The purpose of human life. Everything that lives aims at its 
own specific perfection. The blade of grass, the flowering tree, 
the flying bird, the running deer, each one strives to reach the 
perfection of its nature. While the sub-human species work 
according to a predetermined pattern, man, on account of the 
possession of creative will, has to achieve bis fulfilment by his 
effort and will. Descartes reduced the human self to the status 
of an object for purposes of scientific understanding. The self 
was, for him, a counterpart of the body. Spinoza felt that if 
bodily states were strictly determined, mental states were also 
subject to a strict determinism. Mind and body became ob¬ 
jects of scientific treatment only on the condition of a universal 
determinism. Freud and Marx adopt a similar objective view 
of the human self, that it is determined ultimately by uncon¬ 
scious impulses or relations of economic production. 

Man is not completely a victim of circumstances. He can 
say ‘no’ to life whereas the animal always says ‘yes’ even when 
he is in the throes of terror and revulsion. Man can deliberately 
reject satisfaction at one level for the sake of satisfaction at 
another, higher level. He can impose discipline on his nature 
and check the drive of desire, He can create a new nature in 
which the different elements of his being are harmonised. 

Each individual is not one but many, an assemblage of 
different factors. He must reach unity through inner develop¬ 
ment External events impinge on us, emotions are suddenly 
aroused and become dominant and soon they give way to others 
which in turn try to govern us. There is a strain in human life 
which impels us to introduce peace and order into the swarm ot 
* From The Brahma Sutra (New York: Harper and Brothers, I 959 )i 
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impulses, emotions, and notions, incongruous and often con¬ 
tradictory. This is a lifetime job, perhaps a job for many 
lives. There is in man the ache for unity, the anguish for 
beatitude. 

Man's quest for perfection consists in organising the things 
of body, mind, and soul into a whole. The activities of the 
human spirit are interrelated, the artistic and the ethical, the 
religious and the rational. Man is a miniature of the universe 
in which he lives. Man, as he is, is a transitional being, an 
unfinished experiment. When he is awakened, he is at peace 
with himself, he thinks and acts in a new way. For this 
awakening, man has to take another step in his evolution. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is the highest state attainable by 
man. So long as our nature is not integrated, our actions are 
confused and contradictory. In an integrated man, thought, 
speech, and action are of one piece. The MahdbhSrata says 
that there is no thief so dangerous as the hypocrite who says 
one thing and does another, for his is the sin of the deepest 
dye, When Jesus attacks the Pharisee, he is attacking the 
man of pretences who keeps up appearances, who pretends to 
be good when he is not. The Lord is merciful to the sins of the 
flesh but wrathful against those of the spirit. We must recog¬ 
nise that evil is in us though such a recognition may wound 
and shame our pride and presumption. There is only one 
thing of which we have to be ashamed, i.e,, unwillingness to 
recognise the truth. The lie is the great evil of which the 
Pharisees are guilty. 

Different ways to fulfilment. There is an old saying that 
there are as many ways to God as there are souls on earth, 
Each person is unique and his way to fulfilment is also unique. 
It is also true that there is so much in common among human 
beings that we can distinguish certain broad ways to man’s 
realisation, th ekarma-marga, the way of work, bhakti-marga, 
the way of devotion, the dhyana-mdrga, the way of meditation. 
All these lead to jndna, wisdom or enlightenment, All yoga 
is one and includes the different aspects of work, devotion, 
and knowledge. 

Dharma in a wide sense is used to connote all the means for 
the achievement of the different ends of life, Samantabhadra 
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says that dharma Is that which leads people out of the woes of 
the world and fixes them in the highest bliss, 

The primacy of'ethics. Man is the bridge between nature 
and spirit. His destiny drives him on to the spirit. Through 
agonies and ecstasies he has to reach his fulfilment. The 
programme of duties laid down in dharma sastras is intended 
to help man to reach his goal. The spiritual goal and the 
ethical means are bound up with each other and not externally 
related. The moral law within us is evidence of our citizenship 
in the world of spirit. Moral discipline makes for spiritual 
insight. . Their relationship is not adventitious. To reach the 
goal is to perfect the means to it. We cannot by-pass the 
ethical. Almost all the religious classics pf India insist on 
ethical conduct as an indispensable means for spiritual life. 
Ethics is the basis of spiritual life and its substance. Anoka’s 
dharma, for example, emphasises Vila or conduct, not creed or 
doctrine, worship or ceremony. In his Rock Edict 7 , A§oka 
says that ‘all sects wish [to acquire] self-control and purity of 
mind ’. He calls those without these qualities mean indeed, 
meal},. 

Rock Edict 11 says there is no such gift as dharma4ana. 
Dharma is defined as proper behaviour towards slaves and 
servants, respect for father and mother, gifts to friends and 
relatives, to Brdhmarias and ascetics, non-killing of creatures. 

Sankara says that one should undertake enquiry into Brah¬ 
man only after he acquires self-control, detachment,, etc,, what 
he calls viveha, vairagya, $at-sampatti and mumuk^utva. Moral 
life is an essential condition for the pursuit of wisdom, Ethical 
conduct is different from ceremonial piety. The latter is of 
no use to those who are morally impure. Speaking the truth 
is much better than performing many sacrifices. There is a 
popular verse which says that people want the fruits of dharma 
and not dharma itself. There is a general insistence on truth 
in inward nature and not merely conformity in outward 
conduct. 

Freedom of will. The integration of the individual has to be 
achieved by a conscious effort. If God had desired to create a 
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world of automata there would have beon no evil, no failure, 
God could have eliminated evil if he had so wished by denying 
us freedom of choice. Evil is there because we sometimes 
abuse free will. If the world is a machine, then the human 
individual has no meaning. Man in so far as he is made in 
the image of God is a creator, He is not free until he is capable 
of creative activity. While animals are creatures men are 
creature-creators. There is no animal delinquency. Evil is 
not passivity but activity. Without creative freedom man 
cannot produce either a paradise or a desolation on earth. 
God permits evil because he does not interfere with human 
choice. 

Man is subjected to different sets of laws. He cannot dis¬ 
obey the law of gravitation, If he is unsupported in mid-air he 
must fall to the ground like a stone. As a living organism he 
is subject to various biological laws which he cannot violate. 
These laws he shares with the animals but there is a law which 
he does not share with animals, a law which he can disobey 
if he so chooses. It is the law of dharna or right and wrong. 
Religion is essentially a passion for righteousness. 

The complaint of world-negation. It is said that for the 
Hindu all true existence is non-material, unchangeable, and 
eternal and therefore the material, changeable, temporal exist¬ 
ence is false. So it is said that the good of man consists not in 
transforming the world which is a vale of woe but in transcend¬ 
ing it. It is not his aim to change the world but turn away 
from it. If the Hindu adopts an exalted morality, it is not 
founded on Hindu metaphysics but is inconsistent with it. 

The world is not a deceptive fagade of something underlying 
it. It is real though imperfect. Since the Supreme is the barns 
of the world the world cannot be unreal. Maya has a standing 
in the world of reality, Sankara says that after filling our 
sight with wisdom let us see the world as Brahman. Such a 
vision is fruitful, not the vision which looks solely at the tip 
of the nose. 

The world of multiplicity is acknowledged even by those who 
attempt to explain it away, Heidegger, for example, emphasises 
the finiteness and contingency of man’s condition, Human life 
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is a brief span of existence between original nothingness and 
death. It is constantly passing away and tends to return to 
* non-being. The threat of nothingness is the source of that 

fundamental anguish which the existentialists emphasise. Some 

■\ existentialists like Jaspers and Marcel, following the lead of 
Kierkegaard, find the counterpoise to the world of nothingness 
in the reality of God. In Hindu thought, mays, is not so much 
a veil as the dress of God. The destiny of the world is to be 
transformed into the perfect state of the Kingdom of God. 
L The concept of hrahma-loka, the Kingdom of God, is known 
to the Vedic seers, the Hebrew prophets, and Zarathustra. If 
we are to share the new existence, we must achieve perfection. 
We must renounce self-interest and dedicate ourselves to the 
doing of good. We must work for better conditions for the 
material and spiritual development of human beings, for civili¬ 
sation is material and spiritual progress for both the individual 
and society. The aim is lokasmgraha , in the words of the 
Bhagavadgita. 

Man is a social animal, He loves those with whom he lives 
in close association. Latterly the small social groups have been 
broken up by the forces of industrialism but new opportunities 
for larger groups are now available. The whole of society 
requires to be reconstructed on the principle of social solidarity. 
Society is approaching what seems to be the final stage of 
economic evolution. We have passed beyond the hunting and 
the fishing stages, the pastoral, the agricultural, and the indus¬ 
trial stages with their different phases. 

Unfortunately, the contemporary world situation where two 
rival power systems are facing each other is leading to the 
j'. emergence of a narrowly secular, materialistic, extraverted 
mass-state. Sensitive people deplore the disintegration, the 
superficial materialism, the lack of creative vision, and the un¬ 
controlled technocracy which are the alarming symptoms of a 
disease eating at the heart of our modern way of life. Our 
best attempts are incapable of remedying the disease of which 
we are all obscurely aware. The crisis which faces us is a 
| spiritual one and what we need is a recovery of spiritual aware¬ 
ness, a new and transforming contact with the inner sources of 
spiritual inspiration which once animated the soul of our 
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civilisation and produced and maintained its indefeasible unitj 
of consciousness, in other words a healing of the divorce be¬ 
tween the outward resources of power which are assuming 
frightening proportions and the inward resources of the spirit 
which are decaying or dead. Materialism is the height oi 
unintelligence. The BhagavadgMa, when it calls upon us to 
work fora world community, calls us back to the Indwelling 
Spirit which is in us as in others. Such a faith will help us tc 
.bring love where there is hatred, hope where there is despair, 
light where there is darkness, joy where there is sorrow. Wc 
must give if we wish to receive. We shall be able to serve 
if we are ourselves saved, integrated. 

The world is the place where the human individual has t( 
attain his integration, his fulfilment. We are called upon tc 
participate in the life of the world. It is through time that 
time is conquered. 

The transitoriness of earthly possessions is used to emphasise 
the imperative necessity of the practice of dhama. There is a 
well-known verse which reads: ‘Our bodies are not permanent, 
our prosperity is fleeting; death is always near to us. Therefore 
one should take to dhama’. The goal is a reorientation oi 
human personality, where the self assumes control over crav¬ 
ings and desires, . These latter are not to be destroyed but 
transformed. The kind of life'one leads has an importance both 
for oneself and the world. This world is our home and our lives 
are dedicated to action, We are not strangers in the world, 
required to develop indifference to it. Each individual appears 
to be isolated but we soon realise that there is a living substance 
from which all emerge. 

We are called upon to act in a disinterested way, free from 
egotism^ We should not become victims of material interests 
and vulgar appetites. We should not be preoccupied with our 
own salvation, The soul is bound so long as it has a sense of 
mineness; with the absence of the sense of mineness it is 
liberated. If God is to live in us pride must die in us. For the 
cultivation of detachment, it is not essential to become a 
samyasin. It is possible to cultivate vairdgya or detachment 
even as householders. 

There is a popular impression that Hindu ethics requires us 
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to treat the body with contempt. It is well known that the 
body is regarded as the instrument for righteous living, dharma- 
sadhanam. We are not called upon to fear bodily desires or hate 

the body. If we adopt fasting and other physical discipline it 

does not mean that the fasts and the physical exercises are ends 
in themselves. The practitioners of Hatha Yoga are not the 
exponents of the best type of sanctity. The body must be 
disciplined in order that it may serve the ends of righteousness. 
We must be ready to cast off unnecessary burdens and travel 
light. Bodily discipline helps us to see the face of God and hear 
his voice. It helps us to see the needs of people, and undertake 
fresh acts of. service, visit the sick, care for the poor, and put 
an end to injustice wherever we see it. 

Ethical \ules. The different, virtues of fortitude, justice, 
love, compassion, self-control are not separate qualities but are 
the different facets of the personality. Inward awareness, satya, 
and life of compassion, ahimsd, are the two principal sides of a 
spiritual life. We must be truthful in our words and deeds. 
To know the truth we are taken out of the world but only 
temporarily. We are again brought back to it. The Divine 
is expressed in nature as an impersonal, non-ethical creative 
power and as ethical consciousness in human life. 

When we realise that the Divine is expressed in us as in 
others we feel the obligation to help others. Thereby the in¬ 
dividual spirit becomes enriched. Ahima is reverence for all 
life, active devotion to and a sense of union with all that exists. 
There is no infinite being except being in its infinite manifesta¬ 
tions. If we believe in God, we will adopt the principle of 
ahimsd. The Quran says: ‘The servants of the merciful are 
those who meekly walk upon this earth and if the fools speak 
to them, they say “peace”’. 1 Again ‘If you,forgive and prac¬ 
tise forbearance and pardon, verily Allah is also forgiving and 
merciful’. 8 The individual is required to treat humanity as his 
kindred. We must cultivate in our hearts the sentiments of 
affection and trustfulness. Compassion is the one good that 
is never exhausted even if the whole world is pursuing it. 

1 XXV. 64. 

* LXIV. 14. 
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The Mahabhamta says that 'nothing is wholly good and 
nothing is wholly bad, The two, good and evil, pervade the 
world throughout’, We must be careful before we judge others. 
The possessions we have are a trust for others. The BMgavata 
gives the proper attitude to wealth: ‘Living beings have a 
right only up to what is necessary for satisfying their hunger; 
he who thinks of acquiring more is a thief and deserves punish¬ 
ment’. This is the basic principle of a sdcialist order of society. 
The Creative God is the source of all beings. He is infinite 
and unfathomable yet we can enter into spiritual relations 
with him by devoting ourselves to all living beings within the 
range of our help. In the Rdmdyana, Rama asks Laksmana 
'How shall we seek to please the Divine, who is not within our 
reach, when we neglect father, mother and teacher who are 
with us’? When we pierce through the confusions of the world 
to the strength and certainty of its basis we accept every man 
as brother and show sympathy, understanding, and patience 
in our dealings with others. 

When ahimd is said to be the supreme moral law, it is not 
merely negative abstention from injury to living beings, but 
positive love for them all, Sympathy and compassion are its 
expressions. Charity with kind words, knowledge without 
pride, courage with forbearance, and wealth with renunciation, 
these four are difficult to attain, but they make for man’s 
progress, 

Social institutions, Whereas the utterances of the founders 
of religions have a claim on our allegiance, this is not true of 
the institutions built round them. These must be flexible 
enough to be altered to suit progress in human thought. It is 
said that many pernicious customs pass for religious duties 
under the influence of ignorant persons of bad character. They 
are generally adopted out of greed, more often out of inertia. 

The main obstacle to social progress in India is conformity. 
We wish to belong and not be isolated or lonely. Unless we 
belong to a social whole we feel that we are powerless, insignifi¬ 
cant. So we adhere to absurd and degrading customs, because 
they relate us to others. Whereas the principal demands of 
truth and love, satya and ahimu, are absolute, their application 
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depends on the concrete situation. Changes of place, time, and 
circumstance cause changes in dharma also. There is one law 
for men in time of peace and another in time of distress, There 
is no single law for all time. So dharma is known to depend 
on circumstances. No law has been found which is of help 
to all. Therefore it is changed for one that seems better and it is 
again found harmful demanding change. Therefore we see 
non-unity among customs at all times. 

The caste system. The vocation of a person is that which 
manifests his inner nature. It must accord with his tempera¬ 
ment. In its origin the caste system represented the division of 
men into classes according to their capacity and function, 
guna and karma. Later it became mixed up with heredity. 
The Mahdbhdrata says: ‘Austerity, learning, birth, these make 
the Brahmin; he who lacks austerity and learning is a Brah¬ 
min by birth alone’. Some of the great leaders pf Indian 
civilisation were of mixed origin. Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa 
was the son of a Brahmin father and a non-Aryan mother. 
Krishna Vasudeva Varsneya was the son of a Ksatriya prince, 
Vasudeva, and a non-Aryan princess, Devaki, the sister of 
Kariisa. The system of caste whatever its historical significance 
has no contemporary value. Today it injures the spirit of 
humanity and violates human dignity. To offer a cup of water 
is a sign of friendship, not of defilement. “I consider to be a 
Brahmin that Sudra who is ever endowed with self-restraint, 
truthfulness and righteousness. A man becomes a Brfihmin 
by his conduct”. If these characteristics be found in a Sudra 
and if they be not found in a Brahmin, then such a Sudra is 
not a Stldra and such a Brahmin is not a Brahmin'. 

There is a story that when Sankara, in spite of his non¬ 
dualism, asked an outcaste to clear the way for him, the out- 
caste who was God himself asked: ‘Do you wish my body to 
leave your body or my spirit to leave your spirit'? If democracy 
is to be seriously implemented, then caste and untouchability 
should go. 

Women and family life. We are not called upon to suppress 
human desires/reject human pleasures, renounce the world and 
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all its ways, and thus freeze the human spirit. The state of 
the householder is an exalted one. From early times, marriage ' 
has been treated as a sacrament and its purpose has been the 
production of offspring, especially a son. In the Aitanya 
Brdhmam, we read: ‘Of what good is dirt, the deer-skin, the 
unshaven hair, austerities, of what [good are they]? 0 Brah¬ 
min, desire a son. He verily is the blameless source of en¬ 
joyment'. Manu says: ‘One should direct one’s mind to 
renunciation after discharging the three debts. He who, with- t. 
out discharging [them], practises renunciation goes below’. t 

In some periods of our history, women were not treated with 
fairness and dignity. The dominant ideal, however, has been 
one of perfect equality. When Janaka gives Sits to Rama, he 
asks him to treat her as his companion in all duties. 

It would be wrong to hold that Madhva denied mo/cga or final 
release to women, $udras, and fallen Brahmins and non- 
Hindus. He denied to them one particular method of attaining 
release. Other ways were prescribed for them which will lead 
to the same goal of final release, This exclusion, whatever 
justification it may have had at the time the commentaries 
were written, has no excuse today. 

In the Vedas we find reference to women seers who are 
brahma-vMms. They, of course, had a right to brahma - 
knowledge, brahma-vidyddhikSra. 

Brahmacarya, or chastity of body and mind, is insisted On. 

It is said in the Brahma Purdna that a woman who is addressed 
as mother in speech should be truly looked upon as mother. 
Dharna is a witness to this as also the wise. 

Sahhym —sometimes renunciation of-the world is exalted. 

What is meant is the spirit of renunciation. 

Sahhydsa is sometimes prescribed as a preparation for 
service. There are some who. take to sahhydsa when they feel 
lonely, inadequate, and incomplete and in their shock of lone¬ 
liness and isolation wish to turn back on the world. . That, , 
however, is not the proper spirit. ’We cannot grow as indi¬ 
viduals apart from one another. 

The order of the sahhydsins presents itself to the modern 
world as a scandal. There was a time when it was taken for 
granted. People’s lives were directed beyond the quest of 
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wealth and pleasure, artha and /coma, and devoted to an in¬ 
visible God. The true sahhydsins realise human unity and 
brotherhood in their souls. Even a parwrdjaka who abandons 
the world absolutely has to sustain his life and do the duties 
that are allotted to him. The sahhydsins work in the world 
so long as their fellow-men are insensitive and irresponsible 
and so are unfree. In a sense until all men become free no 
one is absolutely free. 

Beyond ethics. When one attains the spiritual level, he rises 
above the ethical, not that he repudiates it but he transcends 
it. Sankara says ‘this is indeed an ornament to us that, when 
there is the realisation of Brahman, there is the destruction 
of all obligations and the accomplishment of everything that 
is to be accomplished’. 

When we undergo the ethical discipline, there is a change in 
the inward man which makes us practise good in an effortless, 
spontaneous way. Freedom from obligation is only for those 
who have cast off their self-sense. ‘I do nothing of myself, 
The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth thd works’. 3 ‘If ye 
be led of the Spirit, ye are not under the law 1 . 4 Whoever is 
, bora of God cannot sin. 8 When Jesus tells us that our righteous¬ 
ness should be different from that of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees, he points out that our conduct should be not one of 
mere conformity to duty with an effort. We must cease to be 
men of external piety and become men of inner understanding. 
Then We break the inertia of habit. We become different and 
act not from expectation of reward or fear of consequences but 
because the act is good in itself. Jesus says of John the Baptist 
that he is the highest man born of woman but the least in the 
Kingdom of Heaven is greater than he. John stands for sal¬ 
vation through moral life. He tells us what to do but we 

* John 8:28; 14:10. 

St. Francois De Sales says: ‘Tell me, 1 pray you, Theotimus, if a drop of 
water, thrown into an ocean of some priceless essence, were alive and could 
speak and declare its condition, would it not cry out with great joy: "0 
mortals I live indeed but I live not myself, but this ocean lives in me and 
my life is hidden in this abyss” ’. 

4 Gal. 5:18. 

11 1 John 3:9. 
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cannot gain release unless we change our nature, become dif¬ 
ferent, are inwardly transformed, John asks us to become 
better men and Jesus asks us to become new men. There is a 
stage in which we accept the world, another in which we reject 
it, a third in which we accept it, gratefully acknowledging its 
place in the divine scheme. 

Those who have full mastery over their natures sometimes 
do things which may appear wrong to the conventional people, 
John the Baptist was uneasy when he heard that Jesus and his 
disciples ate and drank and did not fast. They plucked the 
ears of corn on the Sabbath day. The Bhdgavata says: ‘ttvaras 
or masters are sometimes seen to transgress rules of conduct 
with courage. These are not faults among those with tejas or 
radiance, even as the all-devouring fire is not affected [by the 
impurities it consumes], He who is lacking in such control 
[anisvaraK] should not even think of imitating such conduct 
for it can only bring destruction to him even like swallowing 
poison in imitation of Siva’. Fire may consume a forest or 
$iva drink poison without any harmful consequences. But 
ordinary men cannot transgress rules until they have shaken 
off all selfishness and established control over their nature. 

It is easier to fight non-human nature, forests and woods and 
wild beasts. It is more difficult to fight the passions, the sub- 
rational elements in human nature. This is a more arduous 
struggle. We cannot extinguish selfish desire by the mere force 
of intellect. We have to develop the power of will. The dif¬ 
ferent elements in human nature are divided in a disintegrated 
man but in an integrated life they are held in harmony. An 
integrated personality is incapable of doing anything wrong. 
The ethical man, the economic man, and the artistic man are 
all abstractions obtained by our intellect from the concrete 
unity of our being. These values are complementary. A great 
artist may be a great moral force. An ideal personality would 
be all these, a man of wisdom and holiness, sanity and sanctity. 

the way op Bhakti 

Need for religious devotion. It is often said that man is in¬ 
curably religious. He must have some object or person or 


cause on which to fix his devotion. The instinct, if we may. 
call it by that name, may become perverted and abused but 
the need is there. It must be turned to an ideal which is 
genuine, grounded in truth, an ideal that touches the deepest 
springs of man’s inner life, What a man believes has a de¬ 
termining influence on his character. 

There are some thinkers both in the East and the West who 
feel that man’s capacity for integration, for the growth of the 
individual into a person would be unintelligible unless we have a 
Divine Personality. McTaggart’s notion of a community of 
personalities living in a kind of spiritual void is not tenable, for 
the direct apprehension of value which transforms the individual 
into a person implies an ideal personality who embodies the 
value apprehended. 

It is possible for atheists and agnostics to lead virtuous lives. 
They may tie unaware or unmindful of the divine source of all. 
Existentialists of the school of Sartre struggle to seek some 
meaning for human life in a godless universe. If we grant that 
the world has meaning, it means that it has a purpose. The 
reality of God does not, however, depend on our views. Our 
irreligion does not entail the suspension of divine acting. 6 

Bhakti Bhakti is conscious recognition of and wholehearted 
response to the source of all goodness, the Divine. It is said 
in this world, not vows, not pilgrimages, not yoga practices, 
not study of Scriptures, not sacrificial rites, not philosophical 
discourses; only devotion can give us freedom’. 

The Bhdgavata Burma is treated as the standard work on 
bhakti. 'It is the quintessence of the Vedanta philosophy. He 
who has tasted its nectar-like juice will not be attracted by 
anything else’. As we have seen, while God is transcendently 
infinite he is also greatly loving, He takes up human creatures 
into his range of action if they respond to his call. 'Behold, I 
stand at the gate and knock. If any man shall hear my voice 
and open to me the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him and he with me’. God is the reward of those who 

6 Cf. St. Augustine: 'Thou hast always been with me but I have not 
always been with myself’. 
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wait on him. He helps his devotees to act in this world as 
partners in his divine work. Our one prayer is that God should 
increase in us true religion. 

Sdndilya Sutra says bhakti is the highest attachment to God, 
paranurakti. In the Vim Puma Prahlada expresses the wish 
that he may have that attachment to God that is experienced 
with regard to sense-objects. One must find one’s supreme 
pleasure in God, Love of man and woman is used to illustrate 
love of man for God. 'As maid delights in youth and youth in 
maid, so may my mind rejoice in Thee 1 . ‘When the lovers are 
together, they are afraid of being separated; when they are 
not together, they have a painful desire for union’. 

The clean of heart shall see God. If we sin against the light 
we will be left in darkness. Devotion implies obedience to the 
will of the Supreme in all our activities. It brings deliverance 
from anxiety about the necessities of life. There is a popular 
verse which says: ‘In vain does the devotee worry about food 
and other necessities of life. Can God who sustains the whole 
creation ever forget his- own devotees’? A devotee is not 
elated by praise or depressed by censure. In the namemf God 
he does service to the world. 

Bhakti and knowledge. Bhakti opens the way to illumination. 
Ramanuja regards bhakti as a kind of knowledge. Narada 
Bhakti Sutra says: ‘When adored with love God speedily mani¬ 
fests himself and gives his devotees perception’. 

Praise of the devotee. The devotee is praised as the highest of 
all, ‘What speciality is there in being born a member of the 
highest class? What does it matter even if one possesses 
learning that includes enquiry into all the systems of thought? 
In all the three worlds who is there more blessed than the person 
whose heart is always steeped in devotion to the Supreme Lord'? 

The Bhagavata Parana says: -‘The devotees are'my heart 
and I am the heart of the devotees. They know no one else 
than me; I know no one else'than them’. 

Liberty of worship. From early days Hindu tradition has 
held that truth is a pathless land, and cannot be organised. 
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When organised it cripples the individual mind and prevents 
it from growing. When our minds get incarcerated within the 
narrow confines of dogma, the spirit of free adventure is 
checked. Devotion to the Supreme opens our hearts to the 
new Me. Spiritual life is the end. That is why the Hindu 
permits each individual to worship the aspect of Godhead 
which appeals to him most, i The radiance of reality is mirrored 
variously according to the mediums in which it is reflected. The 
different aspects wq adore are pointers, not halting places 

Whatever name we may give to the Supreme, it is addressed 
to the Ultimate Reality. ‘I do not mind who he is, Vi$nu or 
Swa Brahma or Indra, the Sun or the Moon, the blessed 
Buddha or any saint. Whoever he be, that one who is free from 
the disease of being poisoned by craving and hatred, who is 
endowed with all noble qualities and is ever ready to act com¬ 
passionately towards all creatures, to, him I bow down always’. 

Sankara, the great teacher of ’ " 


finon-dualism, manifests a spirit 


, , ,. • “ .1 uwuwhiwj a spirit 

of devotion to the different asptets of the Godhead. There are 


devotional hymns ascribed to 
£>iva. . Madhusfldana’Sarasvatj 
‘I know not what truth 


him to Bhavani; to Visnu, to 
, a great teacher of Advaita; 
'here is beyond Krishna’. The 
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Maharastrian saint-poet Ekmith identifies Vithoba of Pan- 
dharpur with the Buddha. j 

Mystics of other religions and some leading thinkers tend to 
adopt an attitude of respect for other forms of worship than 
their own. The Word came and dwelt among us, not for the 
first and last time at- Bethlehem but from the moment man was 
born into the world in the likeness of the divine image and as 
such distinct from other creatures. As Eternal Wisdom it was 
and is before all qreation in its pure creativeness. For many 
Christian mystics,'^Christ is not limited to the historic person¬ 
ality of Jesus. H| is the eternal Logos who comes to birth 
in men whenever they are inwardly united with God, 

Justin Martyr in his Apologia and Dialogue with Trypho 
presents God as the Primordial Cause of the world, eternal, 
unchangeable, and accessible to reason. Before all creation, 
from the indefinable Father and Lord of the universe a force 
emanated called Logos which means Word and Reason. This 
Logos is the Son generated before all creation, the divine 
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wisdom,of Proverbs 8, He spoke through the Prophet* and 

manifested his action also outside Israel. 

To justify universal chums for the Logos Josta arg* 
that those outside the biblical tradition who have devel ped 
spiritual life like Heracleitus, Socrates, and his °^ n conte “‘ 
porary Musonius all belong to the Christian fold. If they were 
calle/ atheists, and condemned to death, the Christians also 
suffered the same fate. Justin says: Everything, god 
beautiful taught by thinkers and poets is ours’. For all ttot 
Christian is due to the working of the Logos. Justin presents 
Christianity as a philosophical religion which uses Greek ito 
specially the Stoic, in a biblical garb. Both Clement and 
Origen were Christian thinkers who wished to express Christian 
truth through Greek philosophical categories They believe 
in the Eternal Logos. They speak about the ultimate oneness 
of God and man. The deepest self of all rational beings b 
divine. Every individual attains his fulfilment through unifi¬ 
cation'with the Logos. By imitating Christ the Logos, every 
one can obtain the same power as the Logos. 

William Law says that the Christ of God is ‘the light and life 

and holiness of every creature that is holy’. He argues: Hence 

it was that so many eminent spirits, partakers of a divme me 

have appeared in so many parts of the heathen world- 

These were the apostles of a Christ within 1 . ‘As many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of God’. Man in 
his deepest being is one with God, The goal of life is to enter 
into the realisation of this hidden unity. Boehme asks were 
we not in the beginning made out of God’s substance? Why- 
should we not also abide therein’? William Penn said: ‘It is 
better to be of no Church than to be bitter for any’. Kablr 
says that he is ‘a child of AIM and Ram’. He did not find it 
necessary to identify himself with any religious faith but was 
devoted to spiritual realisation. 

Religious intolerance does not, make for world unity. Re¬ 
ligions which aim at the conversion of the whole world to their 
own doctrines aim at the religion of power which amounts to 
sacred egoism, to spiritual pride, Reason should teach us to 
doubt our own infallibility. Unless we do it there is no chance 
for toleration in the world. If we are convinced of the absolute 
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truth of our revelation and the falsity of others, how can we 
tolerate those who spread error and lead others astray? It is 
essential for us to note that while we are convinced of the 
infallibility of the truth we adopt, others may be equally con¬ 
vinced of the infallibility of their own doctrines. From ancient 
times, Hinduism adopted a view which would not hurt the 
religious susceptibilities of others. It enabled the Hindus to 
welcome the Jews, the Christians, the Parsees, and the M uslim^ 

The Hindu believes that, varied as all these religions are, 
behind them all is the same fire. The experience of the fire, 
though it speaks with many tongues, carries the same message. 
They all speak of the one realm of spiritual being. Of course, 
there are characteristic differences among the great religions! 
They do not all teach the same doctrines of God or of man or of 
the world or provide the same kind of ritual, myth, or norm 
of behaviour. But these differences are not enough to justify 
discord and strife. There may be mutual education among 
religions if they peacefully co-exist and there is no doubt that 
all the religions have helped to produce saints of an exalted 
character. We should be lacking in charity, even piety, if we 
denied the high character of sanctity in other religions than our 
own. Many of the living faiths are passing through self- 
criticism, are getting infected with secularism and humanism 
and the loss of the vision of God. Many of the leaders regard 
themselves as the priests of a new religion. We need not a new 
religion but a creative vitality in the practice of the old, the 
recognition that the Kingdom of Heaven lies within man, in 
his depths, in his integrity, in his inmost truth, God is the 
potentiality of every man. 

Image worship, There is such a thing as pratlbpama or 
symbol worship. This is an aid to worship. The symbolic is 
not the imaginary. Slowly we. get beyond the symbol to the 
object symbolised. Until we reach the Highest, we gain re¬ 
wards great or small, according to our aims and objects. San¬ 
kara observes that on account of our imperfections we connect 
the Omnipresent Lord with limited abodes, ‘Image worship 
is the first, doing 'japa and chanting mantras is the middle; 
meditation or mental worship is superior; reflection on one’s 
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own true nature is the highest of all'. Imago worship is a means 
to realisation. When we gain our ends, the means fall away. 
Lamps are useful so long as wo live in darkness, but when the 
sun arises they cease to be of any help. Kablr sings: There 
is nothing but water at the holy bathing places; and I know 
that they are useless, for I have bathed in them. The images 
are all lifeless, they cannot speak; I know for I have cried aloud 
to them. The Purdna and the Quran are mere words; lifting 
up the curtain, I have seen’. 

The avatarn. The theory of avatdras assumes divine concern 
for human endeavour. God is the light in the soul; our part 
is to open our being to the Divine Light which is ever shining 
in us. When the Light in us comes to possess our being we 
speak of the birth of God in us. The Incarnation is not a special 
event but a continuous process of self-renewal. 

The arntms are born not only to put down evil but to teach 
us mortals. Great souls appear for the well-being and spiritual 
enlightenment of creatures. They tell us how to remould our 
lives, so as to serve the purpose of the Divine. Deification is 
the transfusion of human nature by the Indwelling Spirit of the 
Divine. Rfima says: ‘I look upon myself as a man, Rdnut, the 
son of Daflaratha, May the Lord [Brahma] tell mo who I am, 
where I belong and whence I come’. Krishna by the repeated 
practice of meditation, by uninterrupted concentration for a 
long period, attaining through intuition of Brahman lordship 
similar to his over the world is seen to reveal that to Arjuna in 
the Bhagavadgita. The devotee is slowly transformed into the 
likeness of the Divine. He becomes what he is called to be. 
He realises the meaning of his existence. It is said that devo¬ 
tion to the Supreme, experience of the Highest, and detachment 
from other things, all these three occur at the same time. 

- . the way o f Dhy&na 

Yoga system. If we study the history of religions we will note 
that there is a broad stream of spiritual knowledge which re¬ 
quires us to grow to a higher level of being. It refers to an 
inner quickening and growth in our nature. The All-pervading 
Self abides in every heart. Those who turn from him, seeking 
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outside, m inferior creatures, 'God is neither ta tomple nor 
" "7“ - Bya K ‘ bfr - He would ndd today; 

Church nor m synagogue'. He is found in the heart of man 
God K nof doomed to be perpetually overwhelmed by an un¬ 
comprehending darkness. NSnak says that we should ascend 
to the MtlffrMa, the kingdom of truth, the abode of eternal 
life. 

•Uaim from darkness into light- is the prayer of the Upani- 
sads. We m* be awakeiied out of the sleep of the natural 
world-view. We must break through the surface in which we 
hve nnd move. Imprisoned in history we become restricted 
to the narrow limits of existence. We must be lifted out of 
this confinement and become aware of our historicity We 
must grasp the real which is before all phenomena, before ah 
time, and which is equally after all phenomena and all time. 
Yet it is neither before nor after. It is that which does not 
become, that which is, real, unhistorical being itself. We can¬ 
not think it, enclose it within categories, images, and verbal 
structures. But we know more than we can think and express 
in historical forms. By discipline of mind we should strive to 
apprehend the Real. ‘True knowledge which is produced by 
the means of true knowledge and is comparable to its object 
can neither be brought about by hundreds of injunctions nor 
be checked by hundreds of prohibitions. For it does not de¬ 
pend on the will of man, but merely on what really and un¬ 
alterably exists’. A rigorous discipline of mind, heart, and will 
is necessary. Our vision becomes obscure if it is dimmed by 
vice or weakness. The MaMbharata says the Supreme is visible 
only to those who have overcome anger and mastered their 
senses. 

To use Plato’s words, we should not be bound to the shadows 
of the cave but get to see the reality. For this an illuminating 
revelation, a saving transformation is necessary; an opening of 
the eyes is essential. We cannot get this experience by detached 
observation, logical analysis, and inference. We must encounter 
truth as a matter of existential concern, participate in the' 
Ultimate Mystery. It is not an intellectual state but a state of 
being when we are filled with the Spiritual Presence. 

As the Upanisads declare the state can be gained by kavana, 
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hearing, manana, reflection, and nididhydsana or concentration. 
Dhyana is anavaratanusandhana, constant meditation, To learn 
concentration one should learn to be alone with oneself, without 
reading or listening to the radio or other pre-occupation. It is 
to be able to be alone with oneself. It is in moments of medita¬ 
tion that we become self-aware. We do not lose the sense of 
the eternal in the inevitable distractions of life. We acquire a 
trust in the foundations of things, a trust that sustains us in 
the most terrible catastrophes, a firm loyalty to truth in the 
midst of passions and lures. 

The yoga system describes the processes by which our con¬ 
sciousness grows into the life divine by the control of the think¬ 
ing mind. The cultivation of states of mind and body which 
permits the full realisation of the ultimate truth requires dis¬ 
ciplined effort. The Yoga Sutra says ‘that [discipline of mental 
functioning] practised for long, unintermittently and with 
satkaras [i.e., self-control, austerity, faith, ceremonial piety] 
is the sure means of realising the truth’. 

Boehme in his imaginary dialogue between a disciple and his 
master in The Signature of All Things makes the disciple ask the 
master what prevents him from apprehending the ultimate 
truth and the master answers that it is his ‘thinking of Self and 
his willing of Self’. Our confusion of the real Self with the 
outward selves prevents our awareness of the true Self, Boehme 
said that we could come into a new reality of our being and 
perceive everything in a new relation ‘if we can stand still 
from self-thinking and self-willing and stop the wheel of imagi¬ 
nation and the senses’. The aim of yoga is to help us to discern 
the being that is at the back of all becoming. It is difficult to 
reach it, but one should concentrate on that which exists of 
itself above and continues to be such as it is in itself. 

Stages of the journey. The ascent to union with the Supreme 
is hard and steep, It is a personal adventure. The categories 
of metaphysics are verified by states of consciousness. The 
soul must pass through the period of purgation. We must 
strip away the merely natural life and wake up to the impor¬ 
tance of the spiritual life. The stripping process begins with the 
withdrawal from the bustle of earthly things. Wo must become 


free and unattached. God is the soul’s guide on the journey 
with the purgative, the illuminative, and the unitive stages. 
The soul should realise the nothingness of temporal things and 
learn to understand that the spiritual world alone is real. With 
the practice of detachment, spiritual freedom occurs. 

Speculation is vision, an intuitive mode of apprehension. It 
is not irresponsible meandering of the mind. YSjfiavalkya says 
that samddhi is equanimity. We must steady the mind, con¬ 
centrate on the truth by which one is intellectually convinced 
until it culminates in direct experience. By contemplation on a 
particular form we become one with it. The Gayatfi mantra , 
dhiyo yo naif, pracodayai, inspire our understanding, is meditated 
on so that we may see the truth. When the seeker sees the 
truth he becomes spiritually free. All experience becomes 
ordered and unified. We do not prove the truth of an idea by 
merely demonstrating that its author lived centuries ago and 
was of a saintly disposition. The truth lies in our experience 
of it when it enters into us. Without the knowledge of oneself, 
no release is possible even in many ages. 

Solitary meditation. There is an emphasis on a solitary life 
of meditation in a monastery or a hermitage but this does not 
mean a turning away from life. The Bhagavadgita speaks to 
us of the way in which dhyana yoga should be practised. We 
do not seek for rewards but aim at transforming our nature. 
Let a man lift himself by himself, Viramitrodaya-panbhdgdr 
praktUa quotes Ahgirah Smrti to the effect that excepting efforts 
for attaining self-knowledge, whatever one does out of his own 
personal desire is like child's play and unnecessary. We must 
get into the house of our innermost self, shut the door on every¬ 
thing outer and pray from that inner self. It is said of Mo¬ 
hammad that in his fortieth year he desired solitude. He with¬ 
drew to a cave on Mount Hira near Mecca and practised 
religious austerities. 

By undergoing the disciplines of karma, bhahti, and dhyana, 
the mind gets purified and truth dawns and ineffable peace is 
experienced. Whatever action we perform is illumined by 
knowledge and dedicated to the glory of God. 

Samddhi when it is sa-vikalpa is a state of contact with a 
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Personal Being not evident to the senses, a Person discerned as 
divine. In nimlcalpa eam&dhi, the reality is super-personal, the 
one that changes not, the deepest self in one which is also the 
Eternal. The state is one of unalterable bliss, freedom from 
self-sense, serenity, and transcendent peace, Those who attain 
mmsdhi claim that their experience is far richer and deeper 
than the most intense satisfaction of this world. 

When Sankara says that no amount of temporal activity can 
take us to the heart of the Eternal, he is emphasising that the 
distinction between time and eternity is a qualitative one. Our 
thought must be lifted to another order of being, Time is 
everlasting but Reality is eternal, Though wo may spend all 
our life doing good deeds, we do not cross from time to eternity. 
A glimpse of eternity is different from an endless series of finite 
things. To know the Self we must leap into another dimension. 
We are then released from the rules of conventional religion. 
'The sun of consciousness shines always in the sky of the heart. 
There is neither rising nor setting of it. How shall I perform 
the sandhyd prescribed in the mlras'l 
Dionysius the Areopagite says: ‘The simple, absolute and 
immutable mysteries of Divine Truth are hidden in the super- 
luminous darkness of that silence which revealeth in secret. 
For this darkness, though of deepest obscurity, is yet radiantly 
clear; and though beyond touch and sight, it more than fills 
our unseeing minds with splendours of transcendent beauty'. 

( The original meaning of theory is vision, Every philosophy 
is the exposition and justification of an experience. 

By means of the three methods of work, devotion, and 
contemplation (which are not exclusive of each other), we art 
reborn into the world of spirit. Religion by the use of symbols 
and metaphors indicates to us the goal of our quest. The 
festival of Easter, for example, was a pagan one marking the 
awakening of nature to new life. The Christian Easter refers to 
the resurrection of Jesus. But even for those who are not 
disposed to accept the historical evidence, it has a meaning that 
we can all be made new. We must become what we are. The 
festival of Easter is not a commemoration of a past event but 
the recognition of a present reality. 

The cosmic process has for its goal the kingdom of free 


spirits where the son of man becomes the son of God. The 
first fruits of the new species of spiritual personality are already 
manifest on earth in the saints and the sages of the different 
religions who have risen from the disruption of being to its 
articulation, integration. 

In the spirit of the Vedanta, the Buddha speaks of human 
fulfilment as the transition from ignorance and craving to en¬ 
lightenment and compassion. The aim of religion is to release 
us from the tornness of our life. We must grow from the status 
of the creature, given to inertia, distractedness, corruption, 
selfishness to integrality with its unswerving devotion. 

The Jews tell us that sin is the isolation of the selfish indi¬ 
vidual; it is lovelessness. When we turn away from it, our 
self-alienation, self-estrangement is gone. 'Return ye and make 
you a new heart and a new spirit'. ‘Create me a clean heart, 0 
God, and renew a steadfast spirit within me’. ‘A new heart 
will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you’, ‘Turn 
me, 0 Lord, that I may turn', Religion is a question of turning 
and renewal. For the Jews, ‘The spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord’. When the Lord lights the candle, darkness dis¬ 
appears. All the darkness in the world cannot put out the 
light of the candle. 

Speaking of the mystery religions of Greece, Aristotle ob¬ 
serves: ‘The initiated do not learn anything so much as feel 
certain emotions and are put in a certain frame of mind’. To 
live one must first die to his old life. Orpheus believed that the 
soul was ‘the son of the starry heaven’, that its dwelling in a 
body was a form of original sin, its earthly life was a source of 
corruption, and its natural aim was to transcend this life, Each 
human being is a reflection of the celestial light and has his 
roots below. This view is at the heart of Plato’s idealism. Plato 
tells us in his image of the cave in the Republic, that we are all 
prisoners living in shadows. One philosopher shattered his 
fetters and saw the sun shining of which the fire in the cave 
was a small reflection. 




Rabindranath Tagore * 


Let me express at the outset my grateful appreciation of the 
kindness which the Organising Committee have shown me by 
enabling me to participate in the events of this week and 
preside over the Conference to-day. While I regret that one 
more competent and familiar with the works of the poet in the 
original Bengali is not in my place, I am grateful for this op¬ 
portunity to pay my homage to his important work and pro¬ 
found influence on the country and the world at large. 

I. THE GREATNESS OF LITERATURE 
It is the peculiar glory of great literature that it lasts much 
longer than kings and dynasties. History bears witness to 
the power of the human spirit, which endures longer than 
dynasties or creeds. The political world of Homer is dead 
while his song is living to-day. The splendour of Rome has 
vanished but the poetry of Virgil is yet vital. The dreams of 
Kalidasa still move us like the cry of a living voice, with 
their poignant sense of tears in human relations, while the 
Ujjain of which he was the ornament has left her memory to 
his keeping. The great mediaeval potentates are forgotten, 
but the song of Dante is still cherished; and the Elizabethan 
Age will be remembered as long as the English language lives 
on account of its Shakespeare. When our lords and leaders 
pass into oblivion, Tagore will continue to enchant us by his 
music and poetry; for though he is an Indian, the value of his 
work lies not in any tribal or national characteristics, but in 

* Presidential Address at the General Conference in connection with 
the Seventieth Birthday Celebrations of Rabindranath Tagore, held in 
Calcutta, December, 1931. Reprinted in East and West in Religion (Lon¬ 
don: George Allen & Unwin, 1958), pp. 129-143. 
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those elements of universality which appeal to the whole world. 
He has added to the sweetness of life, to the stature of civilisa¬ 
tion. 

II. EMPHASIS ON THE SPIRITUAL 

To many a young Indian in these changing times Rabin¬ 
dranath’s voice has been a comfort and a stimulus. When 
we are weighed down by the burden of defeated hopes and 
stand dazed at the conquests of science and organisation, when 
our minds lose their moorings and sense of direction, he comes 
to us instilling hope into our hearts and courage into our minds. 
He points out that though our heads are bleeding they arc not 
bowed down, and the value of success need not be judged by 
standards of wealth and power. The true tests of civilisation 
are spiritual dignity and power of suffering. Wealth, power, 
and efficiency are the appurtenances of life and not life itself. 
The significant things are the personal ones which are beyond 
the reach of science and organisation. 

In his insistence on the supremacy of spiritual values as 
central to good life and social order, Rabindranath is at one 
with the long tradition of Indian thinkers. In him we find the 
eternal voice of India, old and yet new. In spite of the vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune and the driftings of history, India has kept 
her essential spirit alive, The self of man is not to be confused 
with the physical body or the intellect. There is something 
deeper than intellect, mind/and body:—the real self, which is 
one with the self of ail goodness, truth, and beauty. To aim 
at that and make it a living presence is the purpose of religion; 
to train oneself through purity, love, and strength into con¬ 
formity with that conception is the aim of ethics; to mould 
oneself to the pattern of that eternal being is the consummation 
of our aesthetic nature, One has to achieve not merely technical 
efficiency but greatness of spirit. 

When we walk into the night and see the stars keeping their 
eternal watch, we experience a sense of awe before their re¬ 
moteness, of annihilation before their immutability, of utter 
insignificance before their immensity. The heart stops beating, 
breathing is suspended, and our whole being receives a shock. 
Our petty interests and anxieties look pitifully small and 
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sordid. There is a similar perturbation, a similar break in 
the breath, when we listen to great poetry or gaze into a human 
soul. Philosophy and religion, art and literature, serve to 
heighten this spiritual consciousness. It is because we have 
ignored this aspect of life that we find to-day so much insta¬ 
bility, conflict, and chaos in spite of intellectual advance and 
scientific progress. For over three centuries scientific inven¬ 
tions and discoverieshave produced increased prosperity. Fam¬ 
ines have practically disappeared, population has increased, 
j and the grimmer incidents of life like plagues and pestilences 
have been brought under control. As the sense of confidence 
and security about the social order spread over the world, the 
spirit of curiosity and exploration, which was mainly responsible 
for the triumphs in the scientific and the technical regions, 
became extended to the deeper things of life, The world was 
soon robbed of its mystery and romance. A strange new world 
of hardness and brutality, of science and big business arose, 
which prejudiced the order of love, beauty, and happiness so 
very essential for the growth of the soul. Scepticism and 
agnosticism have become attractive to the modern mind. In 
the struggle between the sceptics and agnostics who doubt 
whether there is anything behind the universe, and the spiritual 
positivists who affirm that the most vital reality is behind the 
universe, Rabindranath is with the latter. 

There is a story about the visit of an Indian philosopher to 
Socrates. It comes not from Plato or Xenophon but from 
Aristoxenus of the third century n.c. He relates that Socrates 
told the Indian stranger that his work consisted in enquiring 
about the life of men, and the Indian smiled and said that none 
\ could understand things human who did not understand things 

divine. For the whole Western tradition, man is essentially a 
rational being, one who can think logically and act upon 
utilitarian principles, In the East, spiritual understanding and 
sympathy are of more importance than intellectual ability, 
For thousands, who talk, one can think; for thousands who 
think, perhaps one sees and understands. What distinguishes 
man is this capacity for understanding. 

Physical growth and intellectual efficiency cannot satisfy us. 
Even if we have extensive agriculture and efficient transporta- 
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tion and every one possesses his own aeroplane and radio set, 
if all disease is eradicated, if workmen receive doles and pensions 
and every one lives to a green old age, there will still be un¬ 
satisfied aspirations, wistful yearnings, Man does not live by 
bread alone or by learning alone. We may reorganise the world 
on the most up-to-date and efficient scientific lines, and make 
of it a vast commercial house where all the multiple activities 
of the human atoms are arranged for, so that we have in it 
every group from the scullery-maids and the errand boys doing 
their work in the basement cellars, up to the women of fashion 
making up their faces in the beauty parlours on the top floor, 
and may even succeed in transforming a society of human 
beings into a swarm of ants; yet there will be unsatisfied 
longings, a thirst for ultimates. Even in that new world-order, 
children will continue to laugh and cry, women to love and 
suffer, men to fight and struggle, The real greatness of man 
is due to his failure, to his moving about in worlds unrealised, 
with vague misgivings. Man is a creature with a dual status. 
He partakes of the characters of both the seen and the unseen 
worlds. While he is a part of the natural order, he has in him 
the seed of spirit which makes him dissatisfied with his merely 
natural being. He is truly ‘a creature of the borderland’, 
with animal desires and spiritual yearnings; and a life which is 
entirely given over to the former cannot give him rest, 

In his daily life of work and toil, when he tills the soil or 
governs the state, when he seeks wealth or pursues power, man 
is not himself, In such activities things are in the saddle. 
The making of money and the tending of families absorb all 
the time and strength. Things eternal and unseen get no 
chance. And yet events occur which disturb the complacency 
of superficial minds, events with which the sense of mystery 
and the feeling of uncertainty return. When in the sorrow of 
death or the suffering of despair, when trust is betrayed or 
love desecrated, when life becomes tasteless and unmeaning, 
man stretches forth his hands to heaven to know if perchance 
there is an answering presence behind the dark clouds; mahdn- 
tam pumam Sdityavarnam lamasah parasldt—lt is then that he 
comes into touch with the supreme in the solitude of his con¬ 
sciousness, in the realm of the profound and the intense. It 
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is the world of light and love in which there is no language but 
that of silence. It is the world of joy that reveals itself in 
innumerable forms, anandarupaam amrtam yad vibhati 
The poetry of human experience, the realities of life fe 
distinct from its mere frills, are achieved in solitude. When 
we move away from the self, we move away from the only 
reality which is accessible to us. Man is himself in his religion 
and in his love. Both these are strictly personal and intimate, 
peculiar and sacred. If our society attempts to invade even 
this inner sanctuary, life will lose all its worth and genuineness. 
A man can share his possessions with others, but not his soul, 
We have become so poor to-day that we cannot even recog¬ 
nise the treasures of spirit. In the rush and clamour of our 
conscious life we do not pay attention to the less audible ele¬ 
ments of our being. The sudden thrills, the disturbing emo¬ 
tions, the flashes of insight, it is these that reveal to us the 
mystery we are, and by these we apprehend the truth of things. 

Only the man of serene mind can realise the spiritual mean¬ 
ing of life. Honesty with oneself is the condition of spiritual 
integrity. We must let in the light to illumine the secret places 
of the soul. Our pretensions and professions are the barriers 
that shut us away from truth. We are more familiar with the 
things wo have than with what we are. We are afraid to be 
alone with ourselves, face to face with our naked loneliness. 
We try to hide from ourselves the truth by drugs or drunken¬ 
ness, excitement or service. It is with an effort that we have 
to pull ourselves together, cultivate the inner life, and abstract 
from the outer sheaths of body, mind, and intellect. We then 
see the soul within and attain to a stillness of spirit. The 
discovery of inwardness is the essential basis of spiritual life, 

So long as we lead outward lives, jwithout being touched to 
our inward depths, we do not understand the meaning of life 
or the secrets of the soul. Those who live on the surface 
naturally have no faith in the life of spirit, They believe that 
they do their duty by religion if they accept the letter of faith. 
Such spiritual dependence is inconsistent with true religious 
life, of which the foundation is utter sincerity. A life without 
independent thought cannot comfort a spiritual being. It is 
lack of spiritual 'Confidence that impels us to accept what 
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others say about religious truth, But when once the indi¬ 
vidual in Ms freedom of spirit pursues truth and builds up a 
centre in himself, he has enough strength and stability to deal 
with all that happens to him. He is able to retain his peace 
and power even when he is faced by adverse conditions. Abso¬ 
lute serenity of spirit is the ultimate goal of human effort, and 
this is possible only for one who has deep faith in the creative 
spirit and is thus free from all petty desires. Naturally orthodox 
religion, whether as dogma or ritual, means almost notMng to 
him. 

III. INSISTENCE ON LIFE 

But to dwell in the realm of spirit does not mean that we 
should be indifferent to the realities of the world. It is a com¬ 
mon temptation, to which Indian thinkers have fallen victims 
mohi than once, that spirit is all that counts while life is an 
indifferent illusion, and all efforts directed to the improvement 
of man’s outer life and society are sheer folly. Frequently 
the ideal of the cold wise man who refuses all activity in the 
world is exalted, with the result that India has become the 
scene of a culture of dead men walking the earth which is 
peopled with ghosts. No one who holds himself aloof from 
the activities of the world and who is insensitive to its woes 
can be really wise. To practise virtue in a vacuum is impossible. 
Spiritual vision normally issues in a new power for good in the 
world of existence, The spiritual man does not turn his back 
on the realities of the world, but works in it with the sole 
object of creating better material and spiritual conditions. 
For spiritual life rises in the natural. Being a poet, Rabin¬ 
dranath uses the visible world as a means of shadowing forth 
the invisible. He touches the temporal with the light of the 
eternal. The material world becomes transparent as his spirit 
moves in it. 

The world is not a snare nor its good a delusion. They are 
opportunities for self-development, pathways for realisation. 
This is the great tradition which has come down from the seers 
of the Upaiiisads and the author of the Bhagavadgita. They 
delight in life. For since God has taken upon Himself the 
bonds of creation, why should we not take upon ourselves 
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the bonds of this-world? We need not complain, if we are 
clothed in this warm garment of flesh. Human relationships 
are the mainspring of spiritual life. God is not a Sultan in the 
sky but is in all, through all, and over all. We worship Him 
in all the true objects of our worship, love Him whenever our 
love is true. In the woman who is good, we feel Him; in the 
man who is true, we know Him. Tagore’s Hibbert Lectures on 
The Religion of Man (1931) ask us to realise the supreme in 
the heart of us all. 

The great of the world work in it sensitive to its woes. When 
Buddha preaches maitri and the Bhagavadgita teaches meha 
for all, they mean that we can understand others only through 
love. To look upon life as an evil and treat the world as a 
delusion is sheer ingratitude. In his play Sarnyrn or the 
Ascetic, Rabindranath points out how outraged nature had 
her revenge on the ascetic who tried to gain a victory over 
her by cutting away the bonds of human desires and affections. 
He attempted to arrive at a true knowledge of the world by 
cutting himself off from it. A little girl brought him back from 
this region of abstraction into the play of life, No asceticism 
is ever equal to the task of suppressing living beauty. The 
ascetic’s inmost defences went down before the rapture of 
beauty, and clamant life compelled him to fling open the doors. 
The SaMyasi discovered that ‘the great is to be found in the 
small, the- infinite within the bounds of form and the eternal 
freedom of the soul in love’. We must bring heaven down to 
earth, put eternity into an hour and realise God in this world. 
Ascetics are like cut flowers in metal vases. They are beautiful 
to contemplate for a while but they soon wither, being without 
nourishment from the soil. To be firm and rooted, man must 
consent to be nourished of life. Asceticism, however necessary 
it may be for the growth of the person, cannot be confused 
with a mere refusal of the nourishment by which the growth is 
helped. The saints do not refuse to sit at the rich man’s table; 
nor do they object to the scent of precious ointment. 

It is foolish to fancy that God enjoys our sorrows and suf- 
ferings, our pains and fasts, and loves those who tax them¬ 
selves to the uttermost. Life is a great gift, and those who 
do not love it are unworthy of it. Those who lay waste their 
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souls and call it peace cannot obtain the support of Tagore 
for their action. 

One need not enter a convent or become an ascetic to reject 
life. Many of us reject life by surrounding ourselves with 
taboos and prohibitions, Interpreting the main intention of 
Hindu thought, Tagore insists on a loyal acceptance of life. 
We must face life as an adventure and give full play to its 
possibilities. 

Religion speaks to us in many dialects. It has diverse com¬ 
plexions, And yet it has one true voice, the voice of human 
pity and compassion, of mercy, of patient love, and to that voice 
we must do all we can to listen, Naturally, a sensitive soul is 
bound to be outraged by the social order which is at the end 
of one age and the beginning of another, We say that there 
is a revolution in Russia or Spain; but there is one in our 
country too. We also have our guillotines and our victims, 
though many of those who suffer still go about with their 
heads on their shoulders. We have become mere walking and 
talking phantoms. With our languid paleness and lack of 
depth, which we try to cover by paint and pose, our lives 
remind Us of the mannequins displayed in the shop windows of 
Chowringhee. 

Our deepest passions are debased by the conditions imposed 
by society, Add to this the appalling poverty and ignorance 
in which many people live. If they are somewhat sensitive in 
temper, they are compelled to spend perturbed nights of 
anguish and long monotonous days of struggle measuring time 
by the throbs of pain and the memories of bitterness. When 
dim thoughts of suicide rush through their overcrowded heads, 
they stare at the ceiling and smoke a cigarette. Rabindranath 
has not , much sympathy with the prevalent view that social 
service consists simply in joining leagues to stop cigarette 
smoking or to advance the practice of birth control. It con¬ 
sists in enabling people to live with intensity of being. 

As a poet he despises organisation and believes in each man 
living his own life in his own way. He is the champion of the 
individual in his age-long struggle against the mass tyranny 
which crushes him.' The fate of one who sets himself against 
the established order is abuse and criticism, persecution and 
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fierce solitariness. Tagore is the poet of sorrow and suffering. 
The pathos of men’s striving, the bitterness of life submerged 
in the shadows, the waste and loneliness of women’s lives have 
found few more profoundly moved spectators. To this audience 
it is scarcely necessary to refer to the innumerable instances 
where the poet reveals the anguish that is implicit in common 
situations. 

The most sacred of all human relationships is love; and 
whatever our scriptures may say, our practice is immoral be¬ 
cause it demands the beauties of self-control and self-abnegation 
from only one sex. So long as our women are treated as mere 
servants and toys of the undisciplined male, the social order 
will continue to be corrupt. The convention that a woman’s 
virtues are chastity and submissiveness to man is altogether 
too flimsy an excuse for masculine tyranny. What is virtue 
in a man is virtue in a woman. It is unfortunate that there are 
many among us who are cold-blooded libertines who unscru¬ 
pulously use women as instruments of their lust. They are 
the human animals, the slaves of sense. 

The body is the temple of the spirit, the apparatus for spiritual 
growth. To regard the body or any part of it as indecent or 
vile is the sin of impiety. To treat it as cheap and vulgar is 
equally impious. Physical union without love is the essence 
of prostitution. This is true within as without marriage. A 
woman who gives herself to a man for whom she has no love, 
as a mere act of duty just because she is his wife, is as cruelly 
abusing herself as the husband who insists on his rights. Love 
is spiritual and aesthetic, a matter of conscience and good taste 
and not one of law or codes. Married life without love is like 
slave labour. Obedience to ecclesiastical pundits or social 
rules is a form of self-indulgence, even as action in obedience 
to one’s deepest being is the imperative command of life. As 
beauty is higher than harmony, as truth is higher than con¬ 
sistency, so is love higher than law. Like fire it purifies every¬ 
thing, 

In his play Sati, Uraa refuses to accept the man who never 
won her love even though he was her chosen husband, what¬ 
ever pledges others may have given for her. When she cuts 
herself away from Jivaji to whom she was sacredly affianced 
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and accepts another, she defends herself by saying, ‘my body 
was yielded only after love had given me'. When her mother 
says, ‘Touch me not with impure hands’, she replies, 1 am as 
pure as yourself. Her eloquent and dignified bearing cuts her 
father to the quick and he says: 'Come to me, my darling child! 
mere vanity are these man-made laws, splashing like spray 
against the rock of heaven's ordinance’. Our legal providers 
and protectors do not realise that our women possess souls, 
yearning for understanding, for some one to share their dreams 
and their longings; and when a man and a woman offer to 
each other, not their strength or rank or fortune but’ their 
weakness, their desolation, their heart’s need, they enter into 
a region which is not built by the labour of human hands but 
by the love of their hearts, Their union is consecrated though 
it may not be approved. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

In all Rabindranath’s work three features are striking; (i) The 
ultimateness of spiritual values to be obtained by inward 
honesty and cultivation of inner life; (2) the futility of mere 
. negation or renunciation and the need for a holy or a whole 
development of life; and (3) the positive attitude of sympathy 
for all, even the lowly and the lost. It is a matter for satis¬ 
faction to find an Indian leader insisting on these real values 
of life at a time when so many old things are crumbling away 
and a thousand new ones are springing up. 


Mahatma Gandhi: His Message for Mankind * 



Civilisation is based on a dream. Its codes and conventions, 
its way of life and habits of mind are poised on a dream. When 
the dream prevails, civilisation advances; when the dream 
fails, civilisation goes down. When life becomes cluttered with 
things, when the vanities and follies of the world overtake us, 
when we see all around the murderous interplay of destructive 
forces and unnatural strivings, when we fail to see any pur¬ 
pose in it all, it is time that we probe the human situation and 
find out what is wrong with it. Though we have been warned 
by the last war that our civilisation is fragile and will break 
down if the present trend of human cupidity wedded to scien¬ 
tific genius is not checked, we seem to be confused and hesitant 
about the need to change the direction in which human history 
has been moving. When a prophet soul who is not enslaved 
by his environment, who is filled with compassion for suffering 
humanity, calls upon us to turn our backs on the present 
world with its conflicts and competitions, class distinctions 
and wars, and seek the upward path, narrow and difficult, the 
human in us comes alive and responds. To a world lost in 
error and beset by the illusions of time, Gandhi announces 
the value of the timeless principles of the truth of God and 
love of fellow-men as the only basis for establishing right 
human relationships, In his life and message we see the dream 
of civilisation come true. Centuries have gone to his making 
and his roots are established in the ages. No wonder the world 
was shocked with horror and smitten with grief when it heard 
that the great soul, rare in any age but amazing in ours, was 

* From S. Radhakrishnan (ed.), MahSlmd Gandhi: Essays and Reflec¬ 
tions on His Life and Work (mi ed.; London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1949). PP- 336-361. 
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struck down. President Truman said that a giant among men 
had fallen. This little man, so frail in appearance, was a giant 
among men, measured by the greatness of his soul. By his 
side other men, very important and famous men big in their 
own way, big in their space and time, look small and insig¬ 
nificant. His profound sincerity of spirit, his freedom from 
hatred and malice, his ( mastery over himself, his human, friendly, 
all-embracing charity, his strong conviction which he shared 
with the great ones of history that the martyrdom of the body 
is nothing compared with the defilement of the soul, a convic¬ 
tion which he successfully put to the test in many dramatic 
situations and now in this final act of surrender, show the 
impact of religion on life, the impact of the eternal values on 
the shifting problems of the world of time, 



I. RELIGION AND LIFE 

The inspiration of his life has been what is commonly called 
religion, religion not in the sense of subscription to dogmas 
or conformity to ritual, but religion in the sense of an abiding 
faith in the absolute values of truth, love, and justice and a 
persistent endeavour to realise them on earth. Nearly fifteen 
years ago I asked him to state his view of religion. He ex¬ 
pressed it in these words: ‘I often describe my religion as Re¬ 
ligion of Truth, Of late, instead of saying God is Truth, I 
have been saying Truth is God, in order more fully to define 
my religion.., . Nothing so completely describes my God as 
Truth. Denial of God we have known. Denial of Truth we 
have not known. The most ignorant among mankind have 
some Truth in them. We are all sparks of Truth. The sum- 
total of these sparks is indescribable, as yet unknown Truth 
' which is God. I am being daily led nearer to It by constant 
prayer’. 1 

In the Upanisads, the Supreme is said to be Truth, Knowl¬ 
edge and Eternity, satyam, jndnam, anantam , Brahma. God 
is the Lord of Truth, satyandrayana, ‘I am’, says Gandhi, ‘but 
a seeker after Truth. I claim to have found the way to it. I 

1 Eadhakrishnau and Muirhead, Contemporary Indian Philosophy 
(1936), p,*i. 
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claim to be making a ceaseless effort to find it. To find Truth 
completely is to realise oneself and one’s destiny, in other words, 
to become perfect. I am painfully conscious of my imper¬ 
fection and therein lies all the strength I possess. I lay no 
claim to superhuman powers: I want none. I wear the same 
corruptible flesh that the weakest of my fellow-beings wears 
and am therefore as liable to err as any’. Through prayers and 
fasts, through the practice of love, Gandhi tried to overcome 
the inconsistencies of his flesh and the discursiveness of his 
nature and to make himself a fitter instrument for God’s work, 
He felt that all religions at their best prescribe the same disci¬ 
pline for man’s fulfilment. The Vedas and the Tipitaka, the 
Bible, and the Quran speak to us of the need for self-discipline. 
The place of prayers and fasts in the lives of the Hindu sages, 
the Buddha, and Jesus is well known. The voipe of the Muezzin 
which breaks the silence of the early dawn with the summons 
that has echoed for nearly fourteen centuries: AllShu Akbar, 
God is great, affirms that prayer is better than sleeping and 
that we should start our day with thoughts of God. The 
iollower of Islam is called upon to pray five times a day at 
set hours and in prescribed words and acts and to fast one 
month in each year, the month of Ramadan, from sunrise to 
sunset without partaking of any food whatsoever. 

Gandhi was convinced that all religions aim at the same goal. 
The inner life, the life of the spirit in God, is the great reality. 
All else is outside. We make much of the accessories of re¬ 
ligion, not of religion itself, not of the temple of God in the 
human spirit but of the props and buttresses which we have 
built round the temple for fear that it should fall. These de¬ 
tails are moulded by the external conditions and adapted to 
the traditions of the people. 

Hindu religious classics emphasise our duty to see all human 
beings in our own self, to admit their value and not judge 
them by external standards. India never attempted to sup¬ 
press the longings of soul or the patterns of life of communities 
who have settled there and contributed to the richness of In¬ 
dian culture. Gandhi recalls us to the age-old tradition of 
India, the tradition not, of mere tolerance but of profound re- 
spfect for all faiths, and warns us that we should not squander 
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away the spiritual patrimony which generations of oar an¬ 
cestors have built for us with so much assiduity and abnegation. 
When he was asked to define Hinduism, he said, ‘though he 
was a sanatani Hindu he was unable to define Hinduism. As 
a layman (who was not learned in the science of religion) he 
could say that Hinduism regarded all religions as worthy of 
all respect’, 2 ‘Tolerance’, says Gandhi, ‘implies a gratuitous 
assumption of the inferiority of other faiths to one’s own, 
whereas ahimsd teaches us to entertain the same respect for the 
religious faiths of others as we accord to our own, thus ad¬ 
mitting the imperfections of the latter’. Gandhi does not 
cl aim exclusive validity for Hinduism and does not grant it 
to other religions. ‘It was impossible for me to believe that I 
could go to heaven or attain salvation only by being a Chris¬ 
tian ... It was more than I could believe that Jesus was the 
only incarnate Son of God’. Truth belongs to God and ideas 
belong to men and we cannot be certain that our ideas have 
assimilated the whole truth. Whatever our religious ideas 
may be, we all seek to climb the hill and our eyes are fixed on 
the same goal. We may choose different paths and follow dif¬ 
ferent guides, When we reach the top, the roads leading to 
it matter little if only we keep on ascending. In religion what 
counts is effort. 

The conception of the Indian State as a non-communal one 
does not mean that it aims only at the secular ends of life, 
materia] comfort, and success. It means that the State will 
accord free and equal treatment to all religions, to profess, 
practise, and propagate their faiths so long as their beliefs 
and practices are not repugnant to the moral sense. The equal 
treatment of all religions imposes an obligation on the members 
of the different religions to practise mutual tolerance. Intol¬ 
erance is a proof of incomprehension. In January, 1928, Gandhi 
said to the Federation of International Fellowships: ‘After 
long study and experience I have come to these conclusions, 
that (i) all religions are true, (ii) all religions have some error 
in them, (iii) all religions are almost as dear to me as my own 
Hinduism. My veneration for other faiths is the same as for 
my own faith. Consequently the thought of conversion is im- 

3 Harijan, February i, 1948, p, 13, 
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possible.... Our prayer for others ought never to be “God, 
give them the light thou hast given to me”, but “give them 
all the light and truth they need for their highest develop¬ 
ment”. My faith offers me all that is necessary for my inner 
development, for it teaches me to pray. But I also pray that 
every one else may develop to the fullness of his being in his 
own religion, that the Christian may become a better Christian 
and the Mohammadan a better Mohammadan. I am con¬ 
vinced that God will one day ask us only what we are and what 
we do, not the name we give to our being and doing’. At the 
prayer meeting on January 21, 1948, Gandhi said that he ‘had 
practised Hinduism from early childhood. His nurse had taught 
him to invoke Rama when he feared evil spirits. Later on 
he had come in contact with Christians, Muslims and others, 
and after making a fair study of other religions had stuck to 
Hinduism. He was as firm in his faith to-day as in his early 
childhood. He believed God would make him an instrument 
of saving the religion that he loved, cherished, and practised’. 3 

Even though Gandhi practised this religion with courage 
and consistency, he had an unusual sense of humour, a cer¬ 
tain light-heartedness, even gaiety, which we do not associate 
with ardent religious souls. This playfulness was the outcome 
of an innocence of heart, a spontaneity of spirit. While he 
redeemed even the most fugitive and trivial moment from 
commonness, he had all the time a remote, a far-away look. 
The abuses and perversities of life did not shake his confidence 
in the essential goodness of things. He assumed, without much 
discussion, that his way of life was clean, right, and natural, 
while our way in this mechanised industrial civilisation was 
unnatural, unhealthy, and wrong. 

Gfindhi’s religion was an intensely practical one. There 
are religious men who, when they find the troubles and per¬ 
plexities of the world too much for them, wrap their cloaks 
around them, withdraw into monasteries or mountain-tops and 
guard the sacred fires burning in their own hearts, If truth, 
love, and justice are not to be found in the world, we can 
possess these graces in the inviolable sanctuary of our souls. 
For Gandhi, sanctity and service of man were inseparable. 

i Harijan, February i, 1948 , p, ir. 
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‘My motive has been purely religious. I could not be leading 
a religious life unless I identified myself with the whole of 
mankind; and this I could not do unless I took part in politics. 
The whole gamut of man’s activities to-day constitutes an 
indivisible whole, you cannot divide social, political, and purely 
religious work into watertight compartments. I do not know 
any religion apart from human activity. My devotion to truth 
has drawn me into the field of politics; and I can say without 
the slightest hesitation, and yet with all humility, that those 
who say that religion has nothing to do with politics do not 
know what religion means’. Many of us who call ourselves 
religious maintain the stage-set of religion. We practise me¬ 
chanically its rites, acquiesce passively in its dogmas. We con¬ 
form to the forms as such conformity brings us social ad¬ 
vantages or political privileges. We invoke the name of God 
and despise our neighbours. We deceive ourselves with empty 
phrases and mental cliches. For Gandhi religion was a pas¬ 
sional participation in the life of spirit. It was intensely prac¬ 
tical and dynamic. He was keenly sensitive to the pain of the 
world and longed ‘to wipe every tear from every eye’. He 
believed in the sanctification of all life. ‘Politics divorced from 
religion’ was, for him, 'a corpse, fit only to be burned’. 

He looked upon politics as a branch of ethics and religion. 
It is not a struggle for power and wealth, but a persistent 
and continuous effort to enable the submerged millions to 
attain the good life, to raise the quality of human beings, to 
train them for freedom and fellowship, for spiritual depth and 
social harmony. A politician who works for these ends cannot 
help being religious. He cannot ignore the formative share of 
morality in civilisation or take the side of evil against good. 
Owing no allegiance to the material things of life, Gandhi was 
able to make changes in them, The prophets of spirit make 
history just by standing outside history. 

ii. India’s struggle for freedom 
It is impertinent for any man to set about reforming the 
universe. He must start his work from where he is. He must 
take up the work that lies nearest to hand. When, on his 
return from South Africa, he found the people of India suffer- 
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ing from mortified pride, want, pain, and degradation, he took 
) up the task of their emancipation as a challenge and an oppor¬ 
tunity. It is wrong for the weak to submit to oppression and 
wrong for the strong to be allowed to oppress. No improve¬ 
ment, he felt, was possible without political freedom. Freedom 
from subjection should be won not by the usual methods of 
secret societies, armed rebellion, arson, and assassination. The 
way to freedom is neither by abject entreaty nor by revolu¬ 
tionary violence. Freedom does not descend upon a people 
as a gift from above, but they have to raise themselves to it 

by their own effort. The Buddha said: ‘Ye who suffer, know 

ye suffer from yourselves; none else compels’. In self-purifica¬ 
tion lies the path to freedom. Force is no remedy. The use of 
j; force in such circumstances is foul play. The force of spirit 
is invincible. Gandhi said: ‘The British want us to put the 
struggle on the plane of machine-guns. They have weapons 
and we have not. Our only assurance of beating them is to 
keep it on the plane where we have the weapons and they 
;■ have not'. If we could combine perfect courage to endure 

: wrong while resisting it with the perfect charity which abstains 

from hurting or hating the oppressor, our appeal to the human 
j in our oppressor would become irresistible. To a people op¬ 
pressed for centuries by outsiders, he gave a new self-respect, 
a new confidence in themselves, a new assurance of strength. 
He took hold of ordinary men and women, men and women 
who were an incredible mixture of heroism and conceit, mag¬ 
nificence and meanness, made heroes out of them, and or¬ 
ganised an unarmed revolt against British rule. He weaned 
tne country from anarchy and terrorism and saved the political 
struggle from losing its soul. There were occasions in India’s 
struggle for freedom when he adopted measures which were 
unintelligible to the mere politician. There are great leaders 
who know how to bend and flatter in order to draw other men 
unto them. While they keep their eyes fixed upon the goal, 
they do not scruple about the means to reach the goal. Not 
so Gandhi. ‘If India takes up the doctrine of the sword she 
may gain a momentary victory, then India will cease to be the 
pride of my heart. I believe absolutely that India has a mission 
for the world; however, India’s acceptance of the doctrine oi 1 
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the sword will be the hour of my trial. My life is dedicated 
to the service of India through the religion of non-violence, 
which I believe to be the root of Hinduism’. He ordered the 
suspension of the movement of non-co-operation when he saw 
that his people were not able to conform to his high standards. 
By his withdrawal he exposed himself to the derision of his 
opponents. ‘Let the opponent glory in our humiliation and 
so-called defeat. It is better to be charged with cowardice 
than to be guilty of denial of our oath and sin against God. 
It is a million times better that I should be the laughing-stock 
of the world than that I should act insincerely towards my¬ 
self_I know that the drastic reversal of practically the 

whole of the aggressive programme may be politically unsound 
and unwise but there is no doubt that it is religiously sound’. 
What is morally wrong cannot be politically right. On the 
evening of August 8, 1942, when what is known as the ‘Quit 
India’ resolution was passed by the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, Gandhi said: ‘We must look the world in the face with 
calm and clear eyes, even though the eyes of the world are 
bloodshot to-day’. When the naval disturbances started in 
Bombay he scolded those who organised it: ‘Hatred is in the 
air and impatient lovers of the country will gladly take ad¬ 
vantage of it, if they can, through violence to further the cause 
of independence. I suggest that it is wrong at any time and 
everywhere. But it is more wrong and unbecoming in a coun¬ 
try whose fighters for freedom have declared to the world that 
their policy is truth and non-violence’. He had great faith 
that the spirit of violence ‘is a survival which will kill itself in 
time, It is so contrary to the spirit of India’. ‘I ha,ve striven 
all my life for the liberating of India. But if I can get it only 
by violence, I would not want it’. The means by which free¬ 
dom is attained are as important as the end itself. An India 
made free through immorality cannot be really free. He con¬ 
ducted the struggle with the established government in India 
as in South Africa, without any trace of racial feeling, with 
civilised dignity. The transfer of power on August 15, 1947> 
marked the end of that struggle. It has ended in a settlement 
reached in a spirit of good temper and friendliness. 

Freedom for Gandhi was not a mere political fact. It was 
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a social reality. He struggled not only to free India from 
foreign rule but to free her from social corruption and communal 
strife. ‘I shall work for an India in which the poorest shall 
feel that it is their country in whose making they have an 
effective voice; an India in which there shall be no high class 
( and low class of people; an India in which all communities 
shall live in perfect harmony. There can be no room in such 
an India for the curse of untouchability or the curse of intoxi¬ 
cating drinks and drugs. Women will enjoy the same rights 
as men. Since we shall be at peace with all the rest of the 
world, neither exploiting nor being exploited, we shall have 
the smallest army imaginable. All interests not in conflict 
with the interests of dumb millions will be scrupulously re¬ 
spected. Personally, I hate the distinction between foreign and 
indigenous. This is the India of my dreams’. 4 

Political freedom does not represent the fulfilment of a na¬ 
tion’s dreams. It only provides scope and opportunity for 
the renewal of a nation’s life. A free India must be made a 
country of discerning people, cherishing the values of true 
civilisation, peace, order, good will between man and man, 
love of truth, quest of beauty, and hatred of evil. When we 
scramble for power over our fellows, for power to make money, 
for power to make life more ugly than it is, it means that we 
have lost the grace of life and the dignity of civilisation. 

Anxious to make the Indian society a truly free one, Gandhi 
put at the centre of his constructive programme the sp inning - 
wheel, the removal of untouchability, and communal harmony. 
Freedom is a mockery so long as men starve, go naked, and pine 
away in voiceless anguish. The charka or the spinning-wheel 
will help to redeem the common man from the evils of poverty 
and ignorance, disease and squalor. ‘Political freedom has no 
meaning for the millions if they do not know how to employ 
their enforced idleness. Eighty per cent, of the Indian popula¬ 
tion are compulsorily unemployed for half the year; they can 
only be helped by reviving a trade that has fallen into oblivion 
and making it a source of new income’. Gandhi stressed the 
use of the spinning-wheel as an occupation supplementary to 
agriculture. 

4 Young India , September 10,1931. 
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It also serves as a check against the increasing mechanisa¬ 
tion of life. In a highly industrialised society men's minds 
act like machines and not as living organisms, They are de¬ 
pendent on large and complicated forms of organisation, capi¬ 
talist combines and labour unions and they cannot influence 
their decisions much. Again, natural creative impulses are 
suppressed in millions of human beings who do one little piece 
of work and not the whole. There is not the sense of satis¬ 
faction in the work we do, when we do not act as responsible 
individuals in the society to which we belong; our lives become 
tiresome and meaningless and we take to wild forms of com¬ 
pensation for excitement and vital experience. The rich and 
the poor both seem to suffer in a mechanised society. The 
rich, men and women, seem as though they have an almost 
physical sense of spiritual death with their souls still and rigid. 
Old men starve to death condemned to work until they can 
work no longer, and women are forced to undertake the most 
exhausting labours. 

Gandhi struggled to retain the traditional rural civilisation 
which expressed the living unity of a people haimoniouslj 
interacting on a certain soil swayed by a common feeling about 
life, the earth, and the universe. The ambitious spirit of man 
feels itself strong and free in the villages with their open spaces 
and green belts rather than in overcrowded cities with their 
darkness and squalor, foul smell and stagnant air, fevers and 
rickets. In the village community men feel that they are re¬ 
sponsible individuals effectively participating in its life. When 
these villagers move to towns they become restless, spiritless, 
and hopeless. The peasant and the weaver are displaced by 
the mechanic and the business man, and to compensate for the 
boredom of life exciting amusements are devised. No wonder 
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the spirit of man becomes lost in this wilderness of living. If 
we are to humanise society and bring moral significance to 
acts and relationships we should work for a decentralised village 
economy where machinery could be employed so long as it 
does not disturb much the fundamental framework of society 
and the freedom of the human spirit, 

Gfindhi does hot reject machinery as such. He observes: 


‘How can I be 


against all machinery when I know that even 
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this body is a most delicate piece of machinerv? U • > 

whee is a machine; a little toothpick is a mlfc S 
object to is the craze for machinerv nnt 21 ™ 1 

The craze is for what they call labmL! • ch ® ery 35 such - 
go on “saving labour” till thn a Vln ^ ma chmery, Men 
thrown on the open streets to Tt T 0ut work and 
save time and labour not for n frnft 3t f vatl0ri 1 want to 
I want the concentration of wealth not 'inTh n K m< !i bUt ^ 0r dl 
but in the hands of all. W * ft ° f a few < 

few to ride on the backs of millions. Therimfti ft * 
all is not the philanthropy to save labour, bu? ^eed \ is 
against this constitution of things that T vL ., ls 

of man.... Factories run by nower-HHvl ?• the limbs 
be^natioMlW, Stalled. The 

'If we could have electricity in every village W r 0 n u 
not mind the villagers plying their instruments and todfwrth 
tohelp 0 etetaty. But then the village commumties or fa 
state would own power houses, just as the villages have their 
(tr««ng pa*™. The heavy machinery for work of p„M 
ut.hty wh.eh eo.,1. fa undertaken by human labour i 1 
mmtab e place, but all that would be owned by the date and 
used entirely for the benefit of the people’, 

fa a religious and aocial reformer Gindhi pricked us into a 
new awareness of fa metal evils from which we have been 
suffer.fa. lie exhorted us to rid religion of fa many accretions 
with which m its long history it became encumbered, notably 
unreliability. Hinduism has paid a heavy price for its neglect 
of social responsibilities. The draft constitution for the new 
India aims at establishing an equitable social order in which 
ideals of virtue and freedom will inspire economic and political 
social and cultural institutions. ’ 


Under the Worship of Gandhi, the Indian National Con¬ 
gress worked for friendly relations among the different religions 
and communities of India, for the establishment of a non-com- 
munad democratic, state. He strove for a free and united India. 
The hour of his triumph proved to be the hour of his humilia^ 
tion. The division of the country is a grievous wrong we have 
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suffered. Our leaders, caught in a mood of frustration, tired of 
communal ‘killings’, which disgraced the country for some 
months past, anxious to give relief to the harassed, distraught 
multitudes, acquiesced in the partition of India against their bet¬ 
ter judgement and the advice of Gandhi. No amount of regret 
will bring back a lost opportunity. Mistakes of an hour may 
have to be atoned for by the sorrow of years. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, build as we will but only as we can. It will take centuries 
of history to enable such a momentous decision as the partition 
of India to be properly appreciated. We have not the gift of 
penetrating the future. For the present, however, the price of 
partition has not yielded communal peace, but has actually 
increased communal bitterness. The New Delhi celebrations 
on August 15 , Gandhi would not attend. He excused himself 
and was engaged in his lonely trek in the villages of Bengal, 
walking on foot, comforting the poor and the homeless, en¬ 
treating them to remove from their hearts every trace of sus¬ 
picion, bitterness, and resentment. The large migrations, the 
thousands of people wandering to and fro, weary, uprooted, 
heavy laden, the mad career of communal violence, worst of 
all the spiritual degradation all around, suspicion, anger, doubt, 
pity, grief, absence of hope, filled G&ndhi with deep sorrow and 
led him to devote the rest of his life to the psychological solution 
of this problem. His fasts at Calcutta and Delhi had a sobering 
effect, but the evil was too deep to be cured so easily. On his 
seventy-eighth birthday, October 2 , i947> Gandhi said: 'With 
every breath I pray God to give me strength to quench the 
flames or remove me from this earth. I, who staked my life to 
gain India’s independence, do not wish to be a living witness to 
its destruction’. 

When last I met him, early in December, 1947) I found him 
in deep agony and determined to do his utmost to improve the 
relations among the communities or die in the process. An¬ 
nouncing his decision to undertake the fast, G&ndhiji said at 
his prayer meeting on January 12 , 19487 a t Delhi,'... No man, 
if he is pure, has anything more precious to give than his life. 
I hope and pray that I have that purity in me to justify the 
step. I ask you all to bless the effort and to pray for me and 
with me. The fast will end when and if I am satisfied that there 
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is a reunion of hearts of all communities brought about without 
any outside pressure, but from an awakened sense of duty The 
reward will be the regaining of India’s dwindling prestige and 
her fast-fading sovereignty over the heart of Asia and then 
through the world. I flatter myself with the belief that the 
Iobs of her soul by India will mean the loss of the hope of the 
aching, storm-tossed and hungry world. I urge everybody dis¬ 
passionately to examine the purpose and let me die, if I must, 
in peace, which I hope is ensured Death for me would be 
glorious deliverance rather than that I should be a helpless wit¬ 
ness of the destruction of India, Hinduism, Sikhism, and Islam. 
Just contemplate the rot that has set in in beloved India, and 
you will rejoice to think that there is a humble son of hers who 
is strong enough and possibly pure enough to take the happy 
step. If he is neither, he is a burden on earth. The sooner he 
disappears and clears the Indian atmosphere of the burden, the 
better for him and all concerned’. He met his death while 
engaged in this great work. It is the cross laid on the great¬ 
hearted that they exhaust themselves in sorrow and suffering 
so that those who come after them may live in peace and 
security. 

We are too deeply entangled m our own past misdeeds; we 
are caught in the web we had ourselves spun according to the 
laws of our own twisted ethics. Communal differences are yet 
a wound, not a sepsis. But wounds have a tendency to produce 
sepsis. If this tendency is to be checked we must adhere to the 
ideals for which Gandhi lived and died. We must develop self- 
restraint; we must refrain from anger and malice, intemperance 
of thought and speech, from violence of every kind. It will be 
the crown of his life work, if we settle down as good neighbours 
,and adjust our problems in a spirit of peace and goodwill, The 
way to honour his memory is to accept and adopt his way of 
approach, the way of reconciliation and sympathetic adjustment 
of all differences. 

in. Satyagraha 

When the strife of these days is forgotten, Gandhi will stand 
out as the great prophet of a moral and spiritual revolution 
without which this distracted world will not find peace. It is 
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said that non-violence is the dream of the wise while violence 
is the history of man. It is true that wars are obvious and 
dramatic and their results in changing the course of history arc 
evident and striking. But there is a struggle which goes on in 
the minds of men. Its results are not recorded in the statistics 
of the killed and the injured. It is the struggle for human 
decency, for the avoidance of physical strife which restricts 
human life, for a world without wars. Among the fighters in 
this great struggle, Gandhi was in the front rank, His message 
is not a matter for academic debate in intellectual circles. It is 
the answer to the cry of exasperated mankind which is at the 
cross-roads-which shall prevail, the law of the jungle or the 
law of love? All our world organisations will prove ineffective 
if the truth that love is stronger than hate does not inspire 
them. The world does not become one simply because we can 
go round it in less than three days. However far or fast we 
may travel, our minds do not get nearer to our neighbours, 
The oneness of the world can only he the oneness of our pur¬ 
poses and aspirations. A united world can only be the material 
counterpart of a spiritual affinity. Mechanical makeshifts and 
external structures by themselves cannot achieve the spiritual 
results. Changes in the social architecture do not alter the 
minds of peoples. Wars have their origins in false values, in 
ignorance, in intolerance. Wrong leadership has brought the 
world to its present misery. Throughout the world there seems 
to be a black-out of civilised values. Great nations bomb one 
another's cities in order to obtain the victory. The moral con¬ 
sequences of the use of the atom bomb may prove to be far 
more disastrous than the bomb itself. The fault is not in our 
stars but in ourselves. Institutions are of little avail unless we 
are trained to obey our conscience and develop brotherly love. 
Unless the leaders of the world discover their highest human 
dignity in themselves, not in the offices they hold, in the depth 
of their own souls, in the freedom of their conscience, there is 
no hope for the ordered peace of a world-community. Gandhi 
had the faith that the world is one in its deepest roots and 
highest aspirations. He knew that the purpose of historical 
humanity was to develop a world-civilisation, a world-culture, 
a world-community. We can get out of the misery of this world 
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vanishing past is also the prophet of the new worid whchi 
b6b0ra ' re P resen ts the consciencroHhe 

For Gfindhi, satya or truth is the Reality It is find ;« * 1 , 
sou. of man. It in mom potent than fceworf 
non-»lence, «olp and rtimrt m minted to each other a. two 
adea of one com. If we recognise the superior^ of spirit” 
matter and the supremacy of the moral law, we must l ab e 
to overcome evil through the moral power. Violence i, the 
ultimate evjraon of personality at the farthest remove from 
toe spirit of truth When anyone takes to it as a first rather 
than a laat resort, he is deemed mad or criminal or both Non 
wfenoo is not limited to physical life. It is a frame of mind. 
To think ill of others, to tell lies is an act of violence. 

Satyagraha, or non-violence, is not for Gandhi a quiescent 
or negative attitude. It is positive and dynamic It is not 
non-resistance or submission to evil. It is resistance to it 
through love. Satyagraha is belief in the power of spirit the 
power of truth, the power of love by which we can overcome 
evil through self-suffering and self-sacrifice. It gives a new 
meaning to the temporal strivings for freedom and peace. We 
must impose suffering on ourselves and not inflict it on others. 
'Satyfyraha is self-dependent, It does not require the assent 
of our opponent before being brought into operation. It mani¬ 
festo its power most strongly against an opponent who offers 
resistance. It is therefore irresistible. A salyagrahi does not 
know what defeat is, for he fights for truth without losing .any 
of his strength. Death in the struggle is release and prison a 
gateway wide open to liberty, And as a satydgrahi never in¬ 
jures his adversary and always appeals to his reason by gentle 

argument or to his heart by sacrifice of self, satydgraha is twice 
blessed; it blesses him who practises it and him against whom 
it is put in practice. 

‘My creed of non-violence is an extremely active force. It 
has no room for cowardice or room for weakness. There is 
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hope for a violent man to be some day non-violent tat not for a 
coward. I have therefore said more than once in these pages 
that if we do not know how to defend ourselves, our women, 
and our places of worship by the force of suffering, u. “»»- 
violence, we must, if we are men, be at least ab e to defend all 
of them by fighting 'The world is not entirely governed by 
l 0 C i e Life itself involves some kind of violence, and we have 

to choose the path of least violence'.* We will fight for wha 

we believe to be right rather than abstain from violence through 
weakness or cowardice or selfish love of ease. 

Gandhi organised an Indian ambulance corps which he led 
aa a sergeant major in the Boer War. He formed a stretcher- 
bearer unit in the Zulu rebellion of 1906 . He did so because he 
felt convinced that the claims of Indians to the rights ^citizen¬ 
ship entailed corresponding responsibilities. In World War I 
he took part in a recruiting campaign for soldiers on the ground 
that many of them refrained from joining up not because they 

believed in non-violence but because they were cowardly. He 

had always argued that death whilst fighting with courage was 
far better than refraining from its risks through fear. But for 
him non-violence is the heart of religion and his many experi¬ 
ences strengthened his faith. 

In 1938 Gfindhi said: ‘Behind the death-dealing bomb there 
is the human hand that releases it, and behind that still is the 
human heart that sets the hand in motion. At the back of the 
policy of terrorism is the assumption that terrorism, if applied 
in a sufficient measure, will produce the desired result, namely, 
bind the adversary to the tyrant’s will.... I have animphcit 
faith—a faith that burns to-day brighter than ever, after half 
a century’s experience of unbroken practise of non-violence- 
that mankind can only be saved through non-violence, which 
is the central teaching of the Bible as I have understood the 
Bible. Ultimately force, however justifiably used, will lead us 
into the same morass as the force of Hitler and Mussolini. 
There will be just a difference of degree. Those who believe m 
non-violence must use it at the critical moment. We must not 
despair of touching the heart even of gangsters, even though for 

s Young India, September 16, ,1927. 

• Ibid., September 28,1934. 
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the moment we may seem to be striking our heads against a 
blind wall’. 

It is difficult to persuade the ‘advanced’ nations to believe 
that political success can be achieved by peaceful weapons. 
Upton Sinclair said: ‘My own forefathers got their political 
freedom by violence; that is to say, they overthrew the British 
Crown and made themselves a free Republic. Also by violence 
they put an end to the enslavement of the black race on this 
continent.... If there is any chance of oppressed peoples 
getting free by violence I should justify the use of it’. Bernard 
Shaw points out that violence has been the scientific method 
of history: ‘It is idle in the face of history to deny these facts; 
it might as well be said that tigers have never been able to live 
by violence and that non-resistance will convert tigers to a 
diet of rice’. But these advanced thinkers who are members 
of the powerful nations now realise that the next war of atomic 
weapons will lead to the extermination of the human race, to 
the destruction of all that they wish to conserve. Wars in 
which lives are lost, hearts broken, and minds unhinged by the 
million am ong nations which claim to be in the right—a claim 
which is repudiated by the enemy—are an evil and a denial of 
God and humanity. If Gandhi’s attempts to effect changes 
peacefully do not succeed, we need not be disturbed. ‘Wbat 
does it matter, then, if we perish in the attempts to apply the 
principle of non-violence? We shall have lived and died for a 
great principle’. 

Gandhi recognised that his followers accepted his lead for 
the struggle for independence but were not pledged to the 
adoption of non-violence in all circumstances as he himself was. 
Political action has to take into account the limitations of or¬ 
dinary h uman nature and GSndhi felt that the Indian National 
Congress was again and again obliged to reach political deci¬ 
sions which did not conform to his deep convictions. When 
once we begin to compromise, there is no knowing where we 
will end. If an adherence to truth is not absolute, anything 
can be justified in the name of expediency. Gfindhi understood 
the risks of adaptation of .truth to the exigencies of political life 
and so declined to make himself responsible for the Congress 
decisions. He resigned his formal membership in the Congress 
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and severed his connexion with it, though he had offered advice 
to the Congress and assistance to it when it agreed to uphold 
his uncompromising honesty and truth in its actions. 

Violence, himsa, is not to be confused with coercive force, 
or dar$a. There is a difference between the use of force in a 
state and the use of force in wars between states. The use of 
force is permissible when it is ordered in accordance with law 
by a neutral authority in the general interest and not in the 
interest of one of the parties to the dispute. In a well-ordered 
state we have .the rule of law, courts of justice, and police and 
prisons, but we have no international law, no international 
courts of justice, and no international police. It is anarchy 
and gangster rule that prevail. Each belligerent country 
claims to be in the right. We may think that our cause is just. 
It only reflects the goodness of the human heart which seeks 
instinctively what is good and rejects what is bad, Even Hitler 
appealed to the German people in the name of the German 
cause, which to them seemed good. It shows the dominance in 
the world of the good over the evil motive. Hitler was defeated 
possibly because his cause, was worse than ours, bad as it was. 
Where there is no world government, where there is no impartial 
court to determine what is just, no one has a right to use force 
to make his cause prevail over that of his neighbour. In a world 
where might is the basis of right, the use of force is violence and 
is wrong. 

The root cause of wars is the anarchical world, Hitler him-, 
self is a product, not an original cause. Unless we have belief 
in a purpose beyond the state, the state itself is unjustly con¬ 
stituted. Belief in the state as the supreme object of the 
citizens’ service may inspire a feverish fury of fanaticism but 
it cannot, in the present stage of human evolution, yield any¬ 
thing like a permanent inspiration. Supreme power is not above 
law. The highest law of dharma is that of which the states are 
the servants, When we have a world-government, with its 
courts of law and police, even Gandhi would permit the use of 
a* police force on behalf of the world-government. Just as in a 
civilised national state, judgements of law and submission tp 
established procedures are enforced by coercive methods, a 
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world-government may have to restrain the aggressor nations 
by force. Even then GSndhi would hold that such a world- 
government should be able to non-co-operate with law breakers 
in a non-violent manner as a resisting people can against a 
tyrannical government. 

GSndhi has expressed in his life and teaching the ancient 
distinction between the functions of the teacher and the ad¬ 
ministrator, the Brahmin and the Ksatriya, the dreamer and 
the organiser. The teacher, the prophet, the Hindu sahhydsin, 
the Buddhist monk, the Christian priest, should express unre¬ 
servedly the truth as they see it. They should abstain from 
the use of force in any circumstances. They should not kill, 
for it is their duty to reconcile enemies and expel hate. For 
them non-violence is the law of life, even in the physical sense 
of abstaining from the use of force. Their roots go deeper than 
those of the ordinary run of men, for they draw their strength 
from the perception of the inner beauty and purpose of things, 
from the invisible life which lies beyond the life of this world 
but which alone ennobles and explains it. But the wicked 
cannot be put down by a mere show of moral goodness unsup¬ 
ported by physical force. Christ on the Cross draws all men 
to himself, but that culminating act of moral steadfastness un¬ 
supported by force did not prevent the crucifixion, Gandhi’s 
case, along with a few others in history, shows that the highest 
wisdom is to turn the other cheek, but there is nothing to 
warrant the assumption that it will not be smitten. Until the 
whole world is redeemed there will be the soulless, and the 
maintenance of the social order imposes on us the obligation 
to execute justice; jit must be executed by spiritual persuasion 
where possible and by the use of force where necessary. While 
the teachers who accept the monastic discipline arouse us to the 
divine possibilities of human nature, we should also have judges 
land police who use force not for its own sake or for their private 
advantage or from a desire for revenge. They employ force 
under just authority and are imbued with fhe spirit of true non¬ 
violence or compassion. The distinctions of conduct, the com¬ 
plete abstention from force of the teacher who is educating us 
in ancient charity and disciplined co-operation and the use of 
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force under just authority by the judges and the police, arise 
from the distinction of functions. Charity and justice have 
both a place in the imperfect human society . 7 

IV. MARTYRDOM 

Gandhi has paid the penalty of all who are ahead of their time, 
misunderstanding, hatred, reaction, violent death, ‘The light 
shineth in darkness and the darkness comprehendeth it not’. 
The struggle between light and darkness, between love and hate, 
between reason and unreason, which is at the heart of the cosmic 
is shown up by this most moving tragedy of our age. We made 
Socrates drink death; we nailed Jesus to the Cross; we lighted 
faggots that burnt the mediaeval martyrs. We have stoned and 
killed our prophets. Gandhi has not escaped the fate of being 
misunderstood and hated. He has met his death facing the 
forces of darkness, of ultimate unreason, and through it has 
increased the powers of light, love, and reason. Who knows 
if Christianity would have developed had Jesus not been cruci¬ 
fied? Years ago Romain Rolland declared that he regarded 
GEndhi as a ‘Christ who only lacked the Cross’. We have now 
given him the Cross also. Gandhi’s death was a classical ending 
to his life. He died with the name of God on his lips and love 
in his heart 8 ' Even as he received the bullet wounds he greeted 
his murderer and wished him well, He lived up to what he 
preached. 

Possessed and inspired by the highest ideals of which human 
nature is capable, preaching and practising fearlessly the truth 
revealed to him, leading almost alone what seemed to be a 
forlorn hope against the impregnable strongholds of greed and 

i See Radhakriahnan, The BhagacadgUd (1948), pp. 68-69. 

8 Of. Gandhi’s earlier statements, ‘The self-sacrifice of one innocent 
man is a million times more potent than the self-sacrifice of a million men 
who die in the act of killing others’. ‘I hope that there will be non-violent 
non-co-operators enough in India of whom it will be written “they suffered 
bullets without anger and with prayer on their lips even for the ignorant 
murderer’’ ’ Harijrn, February 22, 1948, On January 20, 1948, when a 
misguided youth threw a bomb, Gandhi told the Inspector-General of po¬ 
lice ‘ “not to harass him in any way. They should try to win him over and 
convert him to right thinking and doing...." Gandhi warned his hearers 
against being angry with the accused’ Harijan, February 1,1948, p. 11. 
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folly, yet facing tremendous odds with a calm resolution which 
yielded nothing to ridicule or danger, Gandhi presented to this 
unbelieving world all that is noblest in the spirit of man. He 
illumined human dignity by faith in the eternal significance of 
man’s effort. He belongs to the type that redeems the human 
race. 

If Gandhi was able to rid himself of all rancour and hatred, 
to develop that flame of love which burnt up all impurities, if 
he feared no evil even though he walked in the valley of the 
shadow of death, if he represented to us the eternal voice of 
hope, it is beoause he believed in the heritage of India, the 
power of the inward life of spirit. When problems material 
and spiritual crowded upon him, when conflicting emotions 
shook him, when troubles oppressed him, he retired at will into 
the retreats of the soul, into the secret corridors of the self to 
gain strength and refreshment. His life has revived and re¬ 
freshed our sense of the meaning and value of religion. Such 
men who are filled with spiritual poise and yet take upon them¬ 
selves the burden of suffering humanity are born into the world 
at long intervals. 

We have killed his body, but the spirit in him which is a 
light from above will penetrate far into space and time and 
inspire countless generations for nobler living, 

yad-yad vibhutimat sattvam 
srlmad urjitam m va 
tat-tad eva’vagaccha tvam 
mama tejo amkiambhavam 

Whatever being there is endowed with glory and grace 
and vigour, know that to have sprung from a fragment of 
My splendour. 

BhagavadgUS, X. 41 . 
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Friends: Tomorrow it will be a year since we lost our great 
leader. He was incomparably the greatest figure after Gandhi 
in our history—a man of dynamic force, intellectual power, and 
profound vision. To these he added a feminine sensitiveness 
to atmosphere. He spent lavishly his rich and varied gifts for 
the cause of human freedom. He was involved in the major 
events of his time, national and international. He participated 
in them all while maintaining the highest standards of public 
conduct. Though he is no more with us, the qualities he pos¬ 
sessed and the ideals he cherished remain with us. 

Nehru had a sense of history. He looked not only to the 
past but into the future. This endowed him with the vision 
without which true greatness is not possible. In the Constit¬ 
uent Assembly he said: ‘Whether we are men and women of 
destiny or not, India is a country of destiny’. What is this 
destiny? Civilisations are kept alive when their values are re¬ 
created in men’s minds. The principal values of Indian civili¬ 
sation are the freedom of the human spirit and the unity of 
mankind. 

Nehru was essentially a free being. This freedom is a matter 
of mind and heart. If the mind is narrow and the heart bitter, 
there is no freedom, whatever else we may have, No indi¬ 
vidual is complete until he develops a sense of belonging to 
humanity. We are human first and foremost and not simply 
Indian or Chinese, American or Russian, Christian or Jew. At 
no moment in one’s life could one say with certainty, ‘I am the 
whole man; I have reached my fulfilment'. We are never 
complete. There is always more to come and that more is in¬ 
calculable. 

* Broadcast to the nation, May 26,1965. 
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The social and political forms of family and class, race and 
creed, nation and society are there between the simple unity of 
man and the supreme unity of mankind; they are artificial, 
contingent, and transitory, and not absolute. Yet they are 
valuable in so far as they contribute to the unity of the world, 
to human fellowship. The growing inter-dependence of na¬ 
tions is upon us, Nations, religions, and races cannot run 
away from one another, even if they wish to. 

We have not lacked thinkers who rose above national feuds 
and religious clashes and put humanity above everything else. 
In our own age we had, among others, Tagore, Gandhi, and 
Nehru. 

Nehru was a student of science and looked upon it as the 
means for the liberation of man. Science and the understanding 
it brings are the enemies of prejudice and of inert traditional 
ideas. Science liberates us from past institutions, from past 
assumptions, from past binding customs. Science and tech¬ 
nology help to establish a free society based on economic jus¬ 
tice and opportunities for all, a society which aims at the 
cultivation of spiritual values, of the spirit of service, of un¬ 
selfishness. The spread of the scientific outlook and the 
industrialisation of the country are due, to no small extent, 
to the influence of Nehru who strove to free the common 
people from the shackles of poverty, disease, illiteracy, and 
discrimination, In this endeavour he succeeded to a large 
extent, though we have yet to wear down our superstitious 
traditions, break our selfishness, and awaken our social con- 
science. 

Nehru was a deeply spiritual man though he did not uphold 
any particular form of religion. He sometimes delighted in 
calling himself a pagan. This only meant that he was opposed 
to the formal, dogmatic, sectarian aspects of religion. Pos¬ 
sessed of a scientific temper, he was interested in the empirical 
route to Reality. The Ultimate dnawk which takes over the 
other categories of anna, prana, mams, vijnana, is the mystery 
in the heart of time. In the depths of the spirit is the pathway 
■ to the Supreme. Our strength is in the silence where utter¬ 
ance is not and where definition is unknown. A fundamental 
reticence marks the seers. 
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anak§amya dhamasya $rutih kd de&mft ca M 

God’s ways cannot be confined within the human grasp; 
otherwise we will make God in our own image. Religion is 
self-discovery,, or perhaps recovery. It is the soul’s dialogue 
with itself. Its secret is inwardness, self-scrutiny, inner cleans¬ 
ing, change of heart, renunciation, the unceasing attempt to 
create through love a new social order. We lived for genera¬ 
tions sheltered lives, comfortable, indulgent, and soft. We 
forgot the everlasting aims that matter for any people, self- 
respect, dignity, honour, and sacrifice. In each generation we 
have to earn our heritage through blood, toil, and tears. 1 
We have to change the moral climate of our people. 

Religion is not an escape from social struggle. Spiritual 
wisdom and social affairs must be brought into intimate re¬ 
lationship. One cannot be irrelevant to the other. Nehru 
fought all prejudices with passion and deeply distrusted all 
absolute philosophies and dogmas. He believed in a priest¬ 
hood which is spread over all lands and religions, which in¬ 
terprets religion in terms of a 'spiritual' realisation of the 
Kingdom of God on Earth. He worked for the spread of such 
a liberal, spiritual religion among the people of India. The 
communal conflict which disfigured our life gave him acute 
pain. He strove his utmost to remove the fanaticism which 
led to communal strife. We must grow out of our slavery to 
what is called orthodoxy. 

If we are to live other than on sufferance, we have to put 
forth a united national effort. At a time like this when we are 
threatened by enemies within and without, national unity and 
discipline are our greatest needs. 

The creativity operating within human life commits us to 
democracy, to the belief in the worth of the individual person. 

1 Nehru observed: ‘Fortunately Indian thought, philosophy, can bo 
easily separated from the superstitious and dogmatic part. They are not 
inextricably intertwined, though for many people they might be. It is 
hot as if you must accept a basic dogma if you are to remain true to your 
faith. No such thing jn India. You can discard every dogma and yet be 
true to your religion’. Jawaharlal Nehru; Personal Interview, New Delhi, 
February 25, i960. 
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Democracy is not merely a form of government or a code of 
laws. It is a scheme of life, a set of values and standards. 
We must defend democracy not merely with our heads but also 
with our hearts. He who is a fanatic at heart cannot be a true 
democrat. 

Jawaharlal had a deep reverence for parliamentary insti¬ 
tutions and he used to attend Parliament as his first duty. 
Though sometimes he was irritated by the heated behaviour 
and crude personal attacks of some members, he never lost 
respect for parliamentary institutions. He was deeply hurt 
by the activities of a few demagogues who tried to reduce 
democracy to mob rule but he never lost hope for the future 
of democracy in India. Plato told us centuries ago: ‘The 
penalty that good men pay for refusing to take part in govern¬ 
ment is to live under the government of bad men’. Nehru 
wished us to be forward-looking and imaginative and to dream 
and make a new India based on freedom for all people and 
equality of opportunity for all. It is our duty to treat the 
parliamentary institutions with dignity and do nothing which 
is likely to impair their proper functioning. This does not 
mean that all our opinions are to be regimented. We have a 
right to disagree; only the disagreements will have to be honest. 

While Nehru had a versatile, penetrating, and gracious mind, 
this did not exclude a tender heart. He loved life and was a 
man of intense feeling. He never lacked compassion for others. 
He was free from the cant, squeamishness, hypocrisy, and self- 
deception of many people in regard to human relations. When 
complaints reached him about the misdemeanours of people, 
he took a tolerant view and made allowance for the credulity 
of the mind, the vulnerability of the heart, and the discursive¬ 
ness of human nature. He understood frustrated, unhappy 
neurotics who found themselves incapable of facing up to the 
standards and restraints of the social order. He would not 
judge human beings by stripping them of their humanity. 
This attitude is not the result of a simple naiveness or a strange 
innocence but of deep humility and gentle understanding of 
human nature. In the name of preserving the standards of 
society which have come down to us, we sometimes make our- 
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selves responsible for many personal tragedies. No social in¬ 
stitutions are too venerable for change. We are in the midst 
of a world revolution which affects every aspect of our life. 
Industrial development, educational progress, social and physi¬ 
cal mobility of peoples, improved standards of living, and 
opportunities for all individuals, these compel radical changes. 

Gandhi and Nehru raised the status of women in the social, 
political, economic, and educational fields though we have yet 
a long way to go. 

Nehru was essentially a man of peace. He hated war not 
as an abstraction but for what it did to man. He loathed the 
instincts of fear and hatred which caused wars, the suffering it 
inflicted and the degradation of values it resulted in. Weapons 
of defence have now become weapons of universal destruction. 
Nehru understood the facts and implications of nuclear weapons. 
He worked for the abolition of nuclear weapons which meant 
death to millions and disease to more. Nuclear war is a ca¬ 
tastrophe in which every one loses; ending the threat of war 
is a victory for mankind. Peace was Nehru’s passion and he 
believed that it was essential for the growth of humanity. 

This world is today a madhouse where individuals exaggerate 
their racial superiority, religious pride, or national egotism, and 
thus become the victims of moral and spiritual blindness. If 
violence, which is a cowardly escape from the rule of reason, is 
rampant, the answer to it is the growth of decency and com¬ 
passion. We have to view the world as one whole, a single 
community, a fellowship of human beings who have the same 
instincts of hunger and sex, the same aspirations of generosity 
and fellow-feeling, the same faith in the Unseen. We are 
marching towards this goal of a world community in spite of 
blind alleys nnd setbacks. 

Nehru tried to apply ethical principles to political problems. 
Under his guidance, India took a leading part in the peace¬ 
keeping operations of the United Nations—in Korea, Gaza, 
and the Congo, He was acknowledged to be a leader of the 
uncommitted and emerging nations of the world. He tried to 
prevent the division of the world into two warring camps. 
Non-alignment is not moral indifference. It is to keep the 
doors open fori talks however aggrieved or angry we may be. 
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The great powers must learn to live together in peace and 
friendly co-operation. 

Limitless is human folly in politics. When some years ago 
T. S. Eliot was asked about the future of our civilisation, he 
said,, ‘Internecine fighting... people killing one another in 
the streets'. 2 Civilisation seemed to him a crumbling edifice 
destined to fall to pieces and perish in the flames'of war. This 
despair of.life cannot be the end of things. The tragedy of the 
human condition imposes on us the opportunity and the obliga¬ 
tion to give meaning and significance to life, to develop human 
dignity and work for the future and believe in the young. 
This is the cause we have to serve and the cause which must 
win if humanity worth the name is to survive. 

There is a moral force, which, as the human race advances, 
more and more strengthens and protects those who possess it. 
If we allow the moral force which our country has long exerted, 
especially in the period of Gandhiji, to become diminished, or 
perhaps even destroyed for the sake of the costly, dangerous 
military apparatus, we take a fatal risk. The nuclear develop¬ 
ments have changed everything except our ways of thinking 
and acting. We have to make a great effort to transform our 
minds and social conditions. 

We have to remember on this first anniversary of Nehru’s 
passing away that humanity is one and our commitment to 
humanity requires sacrifices of our personal prejudices and 
national passions. The road ahead is long, difficult, and dan¬ 
gerous but the breath of spring is in the air. Jawaharlal taught 
us to be courageous and unafraid. ‘I am not afraid of the 
future. I have no fear in my mind, and I have no fear, even 
though India, from a military point of view, is of no great 
consequence. I am not afraid of the bigness of Great Powers, 
aftd their armies, their fleets and their atom bombs. That is the 
lesson which my Master taught me. We stood as an unarmed 
people against a great country and a powerful empire. We 
were supported and strengthened, because throughout all this 
period we decided not to submit to evil.... I think if we 
banish this fear, if we have confidence, even though we may 
take risks of trust rather than risk violent language, violent 

1 Encounter, April, 1965, p, 8. 
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acta and in the end mi, I think those risks are worth 

taking’, 8 , . , 

This most lovable and magnanimous of men is an earnest 

of the age to come, the age of world men with world compassion. 
The best way to honour his memory is to get on with the work 
which he left unfinished, his work for peace, justice, and freedom 
at home and abroad. 

' Speech to the United Nations General Assembly, Paris, November 3, 
1948. 
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Sectarian divisions. The Report on the Conversion of England 
deplores the unhappy divisions, the lack of charity among par¬ 
ticular congregations, which obscure the fellowship of the 
Christian Church and calls upon the different Christian sects 
to continue and co-operate in the task of the conversion of 
England. It asks us to adopt the principle.of unity in variety, 
which is not only a profound spiritual truth but the most 
obvious sense. 

The need for comprehension. If we accept this principle 
seriously we cannot stop at the frontiers of Christianity. We 
must move along a path which shall pass beyond all the dif¬ 
ferences of the historical past and eventually be shared in 
common by all mankind. Belief in exclusive claims and mo¬ 
nopolies of religious truth has been a frequent source of pride, 
fanaticism, and strife. The vehemence with which religions 
were preached and the savagery with which they were enforced 
are some of the disgraces of human history. Secularism and 
paganism point to the rivalries of religions for a proof of the 
futility of religion. A little less missionary ardour, a little 
more enlightened scepticism will do good to us all. Our atti¬ 
tude to other religions should be defined in the spirit of that 
great saying in a play of Sophocles, where Antigone says, ‘I 
was not born to.share men’s hatred, but their love’. We must 
learn the basic principles of the great world religions as the 
essential means of promoting international understanding. 

* From "Fragments of a Confession,'” ed. Paul Arthur Sohilpp (New 
York: Tijdor Publishing Company, 1952), pp. 72-82- Now published by 

The Open Court Publishing Company, La Salle, Illinois. 

m 
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Besides, Whitehead observes that ‘the decay of Christianity 
and Buddhism as determinative influences in modern thought is 
partly due to the fact that each religion has unduly sheltered 
itself from the other, They have remained self-satisfied and 
unfertilised’. A study of other living religions helps and en¬ 
hances the appreciation of our own faith. If we adopt a wider 
historical view we.obtain a more comprehensive vision and 
understanding of spiritual truth. Christian thinkers like St. 
Thomas Aquinas were willing to find confirmation of the 
truths of Christianity in the works of pagan philosophers. 
We live in a world which is neither Eastern nor Western, 
where every one of us is the heir to all civilisation. The past 
of China, Japan, and India is as much our past as is that of 
Israel, Greece, and Rome. It is our duty and privilege to 
enlarge our faculties of curiosity, of understanding, and realise 
the spaciousness of our common ground. No way of life is 
uninteresting so long as it is natural and satisfying to those 
who live it. We may measure true spiritual culture by the 
comprehension and veneration we are able to give to all forms 
of thought and feeling which have influenced masses of man¬ 
kind. We must understand the experience of people whose 
thought eludes our categories. We must widen our religious 
perspective and obtain a world wisdom worthy of our time 
and place. 

Religious provincialism stands’ in the way of a unitary world 
culture which is the only enduring basis for a world community. 
'Shall two walk together except they have agreed’? To neglect 
the spiritual unity of the world and underline the religious 
diversity would be philosophically unjustifiable, morally inde¬ 
fensible, and socially dangerous. 

The arrogant dislike of other religions has to-day given place 
to respectful incomprehension. It is time that we accustom 
ourselves to fresh ways of thinking and feeling. The inter¬ 
penetration of obstinate cultural traditions is taking place be¬ 
fore our eyes. If we have a. sense of history we will find that 
human societies are by nature unstable, They are ever on 
the move giving place to new ones. Mankind is still in the 
making. The new world society requires a new world outlook 
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based on respect for and understanding of other cultural 
traditions. 

Religious education . The procedure suggested here provides 
us with a basis for inter-religious understanding and co-opera¬ 
tion. It involves an abandonment of missionary enterprises 
such as they are now. The ‘compassing of sea and land to 
make one proselyte’ is not possible when our ignorance of 
other peoples' faiths is removed. The main purpose of religious 
education is not to train others in our way of thinking and 
living, not to substitute one form of belief for another, but to 
find out what others have been doing and help them to do it 
better. We are all alike in need of humility and charity, of 
repentance and conversion, of a change of mind, of a turning 
round. The missionary motives are derived from the con¬ 
viction of the absolute superiority of our own religion and of 
supreme contempt for other religions. They are akin to the 
political motives of imperialist countries to impose their cul¬ 
ture and civilisation on the rest of the world. If missionary 
activities such as they are now are persisted in, they will be¬ 
come a prime factor in the spiritual impoverishment of the 
world. They are treason against Him who ‘never left himself 
without a witness’. St. Justin said: ‘God is the word of whom 
the whole human race are partakers, and those who lived 
according to Reason are Christians even though accounted 
atheists... Socrates and Heracleitus, and of the barbarians, 
Abraham and many others’. St. Ambrose’s well-known gloss 
on I Corinthians 33 ,’‘all that is true, by whomsoever it has 
been said, is from the Holy Ghost’, is in conformity with the 
ancient tradition of India on this matter. ‘As men approach 
me, so I do accept them, men on all sides follow my path’says 
the Bhagavadgitd. ‘If the follower of any particular religion 
understood the saying of Junayd, “The colour of the water is 
the colour of the vessel containing it”, he would not interfere 
with, the beliefs of others, but would perceive God in every 
form and in every belief’, says ibn-ul-’Arabi. Our aim should be 
not to make converts, Christians into Buddhists or Buddhists 
into* Christians, but enable both Buddhists and Christians to 




rediscover the basic principles of their own religions and live 
up to them. 

Progress in religions. Every religion is attempting to re¬ 
formulate its faith in accordance with modem thought and criti¬ 
cism, Stagnant and stereotyped religions are at variance with 
the psychology of modern life. If, in the name of religion, we 
insist on teaching much that modem knowledge has proved to 
be untrue, large numbers will refuse to accept devitalised 
doctrines. Aware of this danger, religions are emphasising the 
essential principles and ideals rather than the dogmatic schemes. 
For example, the moral and spiritual truths of Christianity, 
faith in the Divine Being, in the manifestation of the spiritual 
and moral nature of the Divine in the personality of Jesus, 
one of the eldest of many brothers, faith that we can receive 
strength and guidance by communion with the Divine, are 
regarded as more important than beliefs in the miraculous 
birth, resurrection, ascension, and the return of Jesus as the 
judge of mankind at the end of human history. The Report 
of the Commission on Christian Doctrine appointed by the Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury and York, made it permissible for the 
English Churchmen to hold and to teach the Christian faith 
in accordance with the verified results of modem scientific, 
historical, and literary criticism. Other religions are also at¬ 
tempting to cast off the unessentials and return tq the basic 
truths, Whereas the principles of religions are eternal, their 
expressions require continual development, The living faiths 
of mankind carry not only the inspiration of centuries but also 
the encrustations of error, Religion is a ‘treasure in earthen 
vessels’ (St. Paul). These vessels are capable of infinite re¬ 
fashioning and the treasure itself of renewed application in 
each succeeding age of human history. The profound intuitions 
of religions require to be presented in fresh terms more relevant 
to our own experience, to our own predicament. If religion 
is to recover its power, if we are to help those who are feeling 
their way and are longing to believe, a restatement is essential. 
It is a necessity of the time. ‘I have many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now; when he, the Spirit of 
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Truth, is come, he will guide you into all the truth’. 1 Everv 
religion is growing under the inspiration of the Divine Spirit of 
Truth in order to meet the moral and spiritual ordeal of the 
modem mind. This process of growth is securing for our 
civilisation a synthesis on the highest level of the forces of 
religion and culture and enabling their followers to co-operate 
as members of one great fellowship. 

Fellowship, not fusion. The world is seeking not so much a 
fusion of religions as a fellowship of religions, based on the 
realisation of the foundational character of man’s religious 
experience. William Blake says: 'As all men are alike (though 
infinitely various), so all Religions, as all similars, have one 
source’. The different religions may retain their individualities, 
their distinctive doctrines and characteristic pieties, so long 
as they do not impair the sense of spiritual fellowship. The 
light of eternity would blind us if it came full in the face. It 
is broken into colours so that our eyes can make something 
of it. The different religious traditions clothe the one Reality 
in various images and their visions could embrace and fertilise 
each other so as to give mankind a many-sided perfection, the 
spiritual radiance of Hinduism, the faithful obedience of Ju¬ 
daism, the life of beauty of Greek Paganism, the noble com¬ 
passion of Buddhism, the vision of divine love of Christianity, 
and the spirit of resignation to the sovereign lord of Islam. 
All these represent different aspects of the inward spiritual life, 
projections on the intellectual plane of the ineffable experiences 
of the human spirit, 

If religion is the awareness of our real nature in God, it makes 
for a union of all mankind based on communion with the 
Eternal. It sees in all the same vast universal need it has felt 
in itself. The different religions take their source in the as¬ 
piration of man towards an unseen world, though the forms in 
which this aspiration is couched are determined by the environ¬ 
ment and climate of thought. The unity of religions is to be 
fotmd in that which is divine or universal in than and not in 
what is temporary and local. Where there is the spirit of truth 

1 John i 6 :i 2 f. 
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there is unity, As in other matters, so in the sphere of religion 
there is room for diversity and no need for discord. To claim 
that any one religious tradition bears unique witness to the 
truth and reveals the presence of the true God is inconsistent 
with belief in a living God who has spoken to men ‘by diverse 
portions and in diverse manners’. God is essentially self- 
communicative and is of ungrudging goodness, as Plato taught. 
There is no such thing as a faith once for all delivered to the 
saints. Revelation is divine-human. As God does not reveal 
His Being to a stone or a tree, but only to men, His revelation 
is attuned to the state of the human mind. The Creative 
Spirit is ever ready to reveal Himself to the. seeking soul pro¬ 
vided the search is genuine and the effort intense. The au¬ 
thority for revelation is not an Infallible book or an Infal be 
Church but the witness of the inner light. What is needed is 
not submission to an external authority but inward illumine 
tion which, of course, is tested by tradition and logic. U we 
reflect on the matter deeply we will perceive the unity ot 
spiritual aspiration and endeavour underlying the varied up¬ 
ward paths indicated in the different world faiths. . The di¬ 
versity in the traditional formulations tends to dimmish as we 
; climb up the scale of spiritual perfection. All the paths of 
ascent lead to the mountain top. This convergent tendency 
and the remarkable degree of agreement in the witness of those 
who reach the mountain top are the strongest proof ot tne 
truth of religion. 

Different traditions of religion. Religious life belongs to the 
realm of inward spiritual revelation; when exteriorised it loses 
its authentic character. It is misleading to speak of different 
religions. We have different religious traditions which can be 
used for correction and enrichment. The traditions do not 
create the truth but clothe it in language and symbol for the 
help of those who do not see it themselves. They symbolise 
the mystery of the spirit and urge us to move from external 
significations, which reflect the imperfect state of our conscious¬ 
ness and social environment, to the thing signified. The sym¬ 
bolic character of tradition is not to be mistaken for reality. 

J Timam, 29B. 
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These are second-hand notions which fortify and console us 
so long as we do not have direct experience. Our different 
traditions are versions in a series, part of the historical and 
relative world in which we live and move. If we cling to these 
historically conditioned forms as absolute they will not rescue 
us from slavery to the momentary and the contingent. They 
leave us completely immersed in the relative. It does not 
mean that there is nothing central or absolute in religion. The 
unchanging substance of religion is the evolution of man’s 
consciousness. The traditions help to take us to the truth 
above all traditions and of which the traditions are imperfect, 
halting expressions. If we love truth as such and not our 
opinions, if we desire nothing except what is true and acceptable 
to God, the present religious snobbery and unfriendliness will 
disappear. If we open ourselves up unreservedly to the in¬ 
spirations of our age, we will get to the experience of the one 
Spirit which takes us beyond the historical formulations, 
Averroes, the Arab philosopher, distinguished between philo¬ 
sophic truth ( secundum, raiionem ) and religious views (secun¬ 
dum fidrn ). No single religion possesses truth compared with 
philosophic knowledge, though each religious view may claim 
to possess a fragment of the truth. ‘Yet every priest values his 
own creed as the fool his cap and bells’. Our quarrels will 
cease if we know that the one truth is darkened and diversified 
in the different religions. If we are to remove the present dis¬ 
ordered, divided state of the world, we have to adopt what 
William Law called 

a catholic spirit, a communion of saints in the love of God 
and all goodness, which no one can learn from that which 
is called orthodoxy in particular churches, but is only to 
be had by a total dying to all worldly views, by a pure 
love of God and by such an unction from above as delivers 
the mind from all selfishness and makes it love truth and 
goodness with an equality of affection in every man, 
whether he is Christian, Jew or Gentile. 

William Law says also; 

The chief hurt of a sect is this, that it takes itself to be 
necessary to the truth, whereas the truth is, only then 
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found when it is known to be of no sect but as free and 
universal as the goodness of God and as common to all 
names and nations as the air and light of this world. 

Maitrl Upanisad says: 

Some contemplate one name and some another. Which 
of these is the best? All are eminent clues to the transcen¬ 
dent, immortal, unembodied Brahman; these names arc 
to be contemplated, lauded and at last denied. For by 
them one rises higher and higher in these worlds; but 
where all comes to its end, there he attains to the unity 
of the Person, 

In the midst of the travail in which we are living we discern the 
emergence of the religion of the Spirit, which will be the crown 
of the different religions, devoted to the perfecting of humanity 
in the life of the spirit, that is, in the life of God in the soul. 
When God is our teacher, we come to think alike. 

Freedm from dogma. The thought of the Upanisads, the 
humanism of Confucius, the teaching of the Buddha are marked 
by the comparative absence of dogma, and their followers are, 
therefore, relatively free from the evils of obscurantism and 
casuistry. This is due to the fact that there is greater emphasis 
in them on the experience of Spirit, Those whose experience is 
deepest do not speak of it because they feel that it is inexpress¬ 
ible, They feel that they are breaking, dividing, and betraying 
the experience by giving utterance to it, By their attitude of 
silence they affirm the primacy of Being over knowledge with 
the latter’s distinction of subject and object. In the deepest 
spiritual experience we are not self-conscious. When we de¬ 
scribe it, it is by way of second reflection, in which we turn 
the inward presence into an object of thought. We take care 
to observe that the truth goes beyond the traditional forms. 
Ruysbroeck says about the reality known by the seer: ‘We 
can speak no more of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, nor of any 
creature, but only of one Being, which is the very substance of 
the Divine Persons. There were we all one before our creation, 
for this is our super-essence. There the Godhead is in simple 
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essence without activity’. A devout Catholic of the Counter- 
Reformation period, J. J. Olier, observes: ‘The holy light of 
faith is so pure, that compared with it, particular lights are but 
impurities: and even ideas of the saints, of the Blessed Virgin 
and the sight of Jesus Christ in his humanity are impediments 
in the way of the sight of God in His purity’. When the seers 
try to communicate their vision in greater detail they use the 
tools put into their hands by their cultural milieu. Jesus in¬ 
terprets his experience in terms of notions current in con¬ 
temporary Jewish thought. We perhaps owe the doctrine of the 
world’s imminent dissolution to the Jewish circle of ideas. So 
long aa we are on earth we cannot shake off the historical alto¬ 
gether. 

The mystery of spiritual life. Sometimes we exteriorise the 
mystery of spiritual life. Religions which believe in the reality 
of spiritual life interpret the dogmas with reference to it, 
Religious views are not so much attempts to solve the riddle 
of the universe as efforts to describe the experience of sages. 
The concepts are verbalisations of intense emotional experience, 
They are lifted out of their true empiricism and made historical 
rather than experimental, objective instead of profound inward 
realisation. Christ is born in the depths of spirit. We say 
that he passes through life, dies on the Cross, and rises again. 
These are not so much historical events which occurred once 
upon a time as universal processes of spiritual life, which are 
being continually accomplished in the souls of men, Those 
who are familiar with the way in which the Krishna story is 
interpreted will feel inclined to regard Christhood as an attain¬ 
ment of the soul; a state of inward glorious illumination in 
which the divine wisdom has become the heritage of the soul. 
The annunciation .is a beautiful experience of the soul. It re¬ 
lates to the birth of Christhood in the soul, ‘the holy thing 
begotten within’. The human soul from' the Holy Breath, 
Drnkl or dairi prakrti, divine nature is said to be the mother 
of Krishna. Mary, the mother of the Christ child, is the soul 
in her innermost divine nature. Whatever is conceived in the 
womb of the human soul is always of the Holy Spirit. 
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Vmmml reUgim. The mandate of religion is that man must 
mate the change in his own nature in order to let the dr* m 
him manifest itself. It speaks of the death of man as we know 
him with ail ins worldly desires and the emergence of the new 
“man. This is the teaching not only of the Upanisads and Bud¬ 
dhism but also of the Greek mysteries and Platonism, of the 
Gospels and the schools of Gnosticism. This is the wisdom to 
which Plotinus refers, when he says, ‘This doctrine is not new; 
it was professed from the most ancient times though without 
being developed explicitly; we wish only to be interpreters of 
the ancient sages, and to show by the evidence of Plato himself 
that they had the same opinions as ourselves.» This is the 
religion which Augustine mentions in his well-known statement: 
‘That which is called the Christian Religion existed among the 
Ancients, and never did not exist, from the beginning of the 
human race until Christ came in the flesh, at which time the 
true religion, which already existed, began to be called Christi¬ 
anity’ 4 This truth speaks to us in varying dialects across far 
continents and over centuries of history. Those who overlook 
this perennial wisdom, the eternal religion behind all religions, 
this sanatoria dhama, this timeless tradition, ‘wisdom uncreate, 
the same now that it ever was, and the same to be forever¬ 
more ’ 5 and cling to the outward forms and quarrel among 
themselves, are responsible for the civilised chaos in which we 
live It is our duty to get back to this central core of religion, 
this fundamental wisdom which has been obscured and dis¬ 
torted in the course of history by dogmatic and sectarian de¬ 
velopments. 

At the level of body and mind, physique and temperament, 
talents and tastes, we are profoundly unlike one another; but 
at the deepest level of all, that of the spirit which is the true 
ground of our being, we are like one another. If religion is to 
become an effective force in human affairs, if it is to serve as 
the basis for the new world order, it must become more inward 
and more universal, a flame which cleanses our inward being and 
so cleanses the world. For such a religion the historical ex- 

3 Enneads V, 1 . 8 . , 

* Librum de verb religione, Chapter io. 

« St. Augustine, 
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presskms of spiritual truth and the psychological idioms em¬ 
ployed by religions to convey the universal truth cease to be 
rocks of offence. The barriers dividing men will break down 
and the reunion and integration of all, what the Russians call 
sobomost, an altogetherness in which we walk together crea¬ 
tively and to which we all contribute, a universal church will 
be established. Then will the cry of St. Joan in Bernard Shaw’s 
epilogue to that play be fulfilled: ‘0 God that madest this 
beautiful earth, when will it be ready to receive thy saints’? 
Then will come a time when the world will be inhabited by a 
race of men, with no flaw of flesh or error of mind, freed from 
the yoke not only of disease and privation but of lying words 
and of love turned into hate, When human beings grow into 
completeness, into that invisible world which is the kingdom of 
heaven, then will they manifest in the outer world the kingdom 
which is within them. That d'ay we shall cease to set forth 
God dogmatically or dispute about his nature but leave each 
man to worship God in the sanctuary of his heart, to feel after 
him and to possess him. 

While I never felt attracted to travelling for its own sake, I 
have travelled a great deal and lived in places far from home, 
in England and France, America and Russia, For some years, 
I have spent long periods in England and the qualities of the 
English people such as their love of justice, their hatred of 
doctrinairism, their sympathy for the underdog, made an im¬ 
pression on me. All Souls College, which has provided a 
second home for me all these years, has given me an insight 
into English intellectual life with its caution and stability, con¬ 
fidence and adventure. Whatever one may feel about the 
character of the Russian Government, the people there are 
kindly and human and their lives are filled as anywhere else 
with jokes and jealousies, loves and hates. Though I have not 
been able to take root in any of these foreign countries, I 
have met many, high and low, and learned to feel the human 
in them. There are no fundamental differences among the 
peoples of the world. They have all the deep human feelings, 
the craving for justice above all class interests, horror of blood¬ 
shed and violence. They are working for a religion which 
teaches the possibility and the necessity of man’s union with 
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himself, with nature, with his fellow-men, and with the Eternal 
Spirit of which the visible universe is but a manifestation and 
upholds the emergence of a complete consciousness as the 
destiny of man. Our historical religions will have to transform 
themselves into the universal faith or they will fade away. 
This prospect may appear strange and unwelcome to some, 
but it has a truth and beauty of its own. It is working in the 
minds of men and will soon be a realised fact, Human unity 
depends not on past origins but on future goal and direction, 
on what we are becoming and whither we are tending. Com¬ 
pared with the civilisation that is now spreading over the 
earth’s surface, thanks to science and technology, the previous 
civilisations were restricted in scope and resources. Scientists 
claim that organic life originated on this planet some twelve 
hundred million years ago, but man has come into existence 
on earth during the last half million years. His civilisation 
has been here only for the last ten thousand years. Man is 
yet in his infancy and has a long period ahead of him on this 
planet. He will work out a higher integration and produce 
world-minded men and women. 

The eternal religion, outlined in these pages, is not irrational 
or unscientific, is not escapist or a-social, Its acceptance will 
solve many of our desperate problems and will bring peace to 
men of good will. 

This is the personal philosophy which by different paths I 
have attained, a philosophy which has served me in the severest 
tests, in sickness and in health, in triumph and in defeat. It 
may not be given to us to see that the faith prevails; but it 
is given to us to strive that it should. 


While Europe is threatened with new dangers, Asia and Africa 
are being transformed by the impact on them of Western ideas 
and technical skill. The world is becoming increasingly inter¬ 
connected and cultures and civilisations are mingling. To think 
that any one way of life is the only way seems to be the height 
of egocentricity. The different geniuses of the people need not 
be reduced to a dead level of uniformity. They reveal dif¬ 
ferent qualities. Our task is not to displace one way of life 
by another but to share the treasures of which each is the 
guardian. 


there are no fundamental distinctions between the East and 
the West. Each one of us is both Eastern and Western. East 
and West are not two historical and geographical concepts. 
They are two possibilities which-every man in every age carries 
within himself, two movements of the human spirit. There is 
tension in the nature of man between his scientific and religious 
impulses. This tension or tumult is not a disaster but a chal¬ 
lenge and an opportunity. 

Each one of us is both religious and rational. There have 
been outstanding scientific contributions from the East and 
notable religious gifts from the West. At best it is only a 
difference of emphasis, Mind and spirit are both qualities of 
human nature. They have not yet attained an equilibrium. 
There is today a schism in the soul between mind and spirit. 
A society is stable when its different components, economic 
and political, cultural and social, are in harmony. If these 
elements fall into discord, the social order disintegrates. 


* From East and West (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956), 
pp. 120-131. 
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The hopeful and the distressing features of our age are world¬ 
wide and not peculiar to the East or the West. If the purpose > 
of the world is to be realised, all nations require to go through 
a process of inner renewal. World unity cannot be achieved 
only through the United Nations Organisation and its agencies. 

Local solutions are not enough. Everything hangs together. 

Only total peace can prevent total war. There is the religious 
view for which the East has stood, and which is not unknown 
in the West, that man with his sense of values is the most 
concrete embodiment of the divine on earth. This view has 
suffered from a misunderstanding of the spirit of science which 
has resulted in the intellectual devastation of spiritual life, the 

drying out of creative energies. 

Great spiritual revivals occur through the fusion of different 
traditions, In Clement’s metaphor the Christian Church itself 
was the confluence of two rivers, the Hellenistic and the Jewish. 

The impact of Christianity converted the disintegrating Graeco- 
Homan world into a new community, The common enclosure 
of all beings in space and time, through the occupation of the 
earth’s surface gives us the physical basis and makes possible 
the unity of mankind. This latter is not a fact but a task. The 
diffusion of ideas and implements is making for intellectual 
unity. But human solidarity and coherence are possible only i 
through the radiant moments of the profound revelations of 
spirit which work like a ferment in the course of history. They 
constitute the goal and justification of the human endeavour 

for world coherence. The meeting of East and West today may 

produce a spiritual renaissance and a world community that is 
struggling to be born. 

The present conditions of the world, the universal acceptance 
of the scientific method, studies in comparative religion, the 
challenge of world unity are producing in all religions a move¬ 
ment of religious creativity. Progressive thinkers of different 
faiths are getting together in a common endeavour to realise 
the good life through truth and love. The world is groping not 
for the narrow, stunted religion of the dogmatic schools, not one 
of fanaticism that is afraid of the light but for a creative spiritual 

religion. It should hot be inconsistent with the spirit of science. 

It should foster humanist ideals and make for world unity. * 
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A true understanding of science supports a religion of spirit. 
Science is not an entirely self-moving process or an unconscious 
instrument of historical change. The development of science is 
due to the genius of the individual who has knowledge, skill, and 
values. Man is not master of the universe because he can split 
the atom. He can split the atom because he has that in him 
which is far superior to the atom. The material achievements 
stand as witnesses to what the human spirit can accomplish. 
Again, these achievements are the outcome of severe mental 
and moral discipline, disinterested devotion to truth, a spirit of 
dedication as well as creative imagination, 

The conflict between science and religion is due to historical 
circumstances. In the past scientists have suffered from re¬ 
ligious and political tyrannies. Giordano Bruno was burnt at 
the stake, Galileo was imprisoned and threatened and even to¬ 
day scientists are discouraged by threats of political inquisition 
or moral ostracism from speaking the truth. If the release of 
nuclear energy is not welcomed as opening a new era in man’s 
mastery of nature and its powers for the common good but is 
looked upon as a new threat to mankind, it is because of the 
overpowering influence of nationalist dogmas. Scientists must 
stand against all tyranny, determined to preserve the integrity 
of science and prevent its perversion from its proper beneficent 
use, and save civilisation from misusing science for its own 
destruction. God is truth and the service of truth is the service 
of God. 

Both religion and science affirm the unity of nature. The 
central assumption of science is the intuition of religion that 
nature is intelligible. When we study the processes of nature 
we are impressed by their order and harmony and are led to a 
belief in the divine reality. St. Thomas put it, ‘By considering 
what God has made we can—first of all—catch a glimpse of the 
divine wisdom which has in some measure impressed a certain 
likeness to itself upon them’. We should see in the order and 
constancy, the beauty and pattern of nature, the divine wis¬ 
dom and not in the exceptional and the bizarre. To suggest 
that the whole course of history is bound up with some unique 
event which happened at one time and in one place in a universe 
which has had nearly six thousand million years of existence 
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may strain the scientific conscience of even ordinary people. 

Heaven mingles with earth from the very start 

Goethe tells us that Faust investigated al branches of 
human knowledge, found no answers that would satisfy him 
and reached the place of nothing in his quest for truth He 
exclaims: ‘And here I am at last, a very fool, with useless learn- 
ing curst, no wiser than at first'. His learning proves useless, 
his quest meaningless. He is faced with despair. He opens an 
ancient book and his eyes fall on the seal of Solomon-the two 
triangles placed upside down, signifying the interpenetration 

of lower and higher nature. A change comes over him id lie 

exclaims: ‘Ha, what new life divine, intense, floods in a moment 
every sense. I feel the dawn of youth again.... Was it a 
God who wrote these signs?’ Earth and heaven are inter¬ 
mingled. He has a new understanding of the visible world. 
Even at the moment when his journey had led him to darkness, 
a new light is revealed. 

Science ia empirical; it is non-dogmatic. It B open-mincM. 
Eelisioiia truths which are commended to us should not be 
mixed up with incredible dogmas. They must bo based on ex¬ 
perience, not of the physical world but of the religious reality. 
Even the concepts of science acquire their validity m experi¬ 
ence. Experience is not limited to peroeptaal experience or the 
data of introspection. It should take into account para-normal 
phenomena and spiritual insights, . ,, 

If scientific truth is what works in experience, religious ruth 

also can be put to the same test. If we take the raw material 

of human nature and process it through detachment, humility, 
and love, knowledge of God is attained, Religious exercises 
are intended to produce religious results. Albert Schweitzer 
observes: ‘Rational thinking which is free from assumptions 

ends in mysticism’. ...... 

The Eastern emphasis on religion as experience or life is being 
increasingly accepted by the religious people of all denomina¬ 
tions. It is not faith but works that are needed. Not all 
those who say Lord, Lord, but those who do the will of God 
Talmud has it: ‘Would that they had forgotten my name and 
done that which I commanded of them’. The utterly super¬ 
ficial character of our religious faith was given a practical 
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are laid on ns by our first birth and by nature and rise above 
our original imperfection. When our consciousness is raised 
above the normal, when meta-noia occurs, we apprehend the 
unknowable and experience a joy so extreme that no ^ 
is adequate to describe the ravishment of the soul, when i 
meets in its own depths the ground of its own life and of 

re This awareness of Absolute Being which the seers speak of is 
ineffable. The Ineffable which we encounter can be shorn J>ut 
not said, in the words of Ludwig Wittgenstein.* Whitehead 
has some excellent words on this subject: It is characteristic 
of the learned mind to exalt words. Yet mothers can ponder 
many things which their lips cannot express. _ These many 
things which are thus known constitute the ultimate religious 
evidence beyond which there is no appeal’. When the ex¬ 
perience is communicated through symbols, there » variety m 
the latter which are shaped by the knowledge and beliefs of the 
seers. The basic experience is, however, the same whether 
we deal with Hindu, Buddhist, Christian, and Sufi mystics. 
The late Dean Inge said that ‘whatever their creed date or 
nationality, the witness of the mystics is wonderfully unam- 

m °When the integral insight or the experience of the whole self 
is interpreted for purposes of communication by mtellectual 
symbols, the latter are only symbolic. Eternity cannot be 
translated fully into categories of time, awareness of being 
cannot be adequately expressed in terms of existence, m spatio- 
temporal symbols. Yet they are not unrelated. Some of the 
religious ideas are results of profound insight. The symbols 
and images are used as aids to the worship of God, though 
they are not objects of worship themselves. , 

When we frame theories of religion we turn the being of the 

soul into the having of a thing. We transform what originally 

comprehended our being into some object which we ourselves 

comprehend. The total experience becomes an item of knowl¬ 
edge. The notions of God formed by men are not God Hrni- 

t TraelatuB Logim-PhUosophim, E.T. 56 - 5 22 > P- 18 7- 
> Religion in the Making, p. 67. 

1 The Philosophy of Plotinus, Vol. II, p. H3- 
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self. The theories of God are tested by the facts or experiences 

of religion which prompted them. We should not take them as 

final and universally binding. 

The Absolute which is beyond the distinctions of subject and 
object, as the divine subject illumines the plane of cosmic 
objectivation, sustains and absorbs it. The world which science 
studies is the revelation of spirit. All nature and life are 
sacramental. 

When we say that God wills this world, it does not mean that 
His will is capricious. It only suggests that universal possi¬ 
bility is limitless and unpredictable. It also means that the 
created world cannot assume an absolute character. Were it 
so, then the relative would be absolute. Even as human beings 
are conformed to God, made in His image-otherwise they 
would not exist—the worjd is the reflection of God. Even as 
we are different from God, the world is different from God. 

Love of neighbour is taught by all religions but the capacity 
to love is difficult to attain. Growth in spiritual life is the only 
force which gives us the capacity to love our neighbour, even 
when we are not naturally inclined to do so. In the Epistle of 
St. James, it says: ‘Whence come wars and fightings among 
you? Come they not hence, even of your desires, that war in 
your members’. Conflicting desires within men lead to strains 
and conflicts among men, We must be at harmony within 
ourselves. The words of St. Teresa are full of meaning. ‘Christ 
has no body now on earth but yours; yours are the feet with 
which He goes about doing good; yours are the hands with 
which He blesses’. William Law, the great eighteenth-century 
mystic said: ‘By love I do not mean any natural tenderness, 
which is more or less in people according to their constitution; 
but I mean a larger principle of soul, founded in reason and 
piety which makes us tender, kind and gentle to all our fellow 
creatures as creatures of God. and for His sake’. This world 
has long suffered and bled from religious intolerance. Even the 
■political intolerance of our time which has become as despotic, 
as universal, and as bitter as any religious conflict has assumed 
a religious garb reminding us of the Crusades of the Middle 
Ages. The motive that impelled the Christian armies to 
march eastward was faith. But sincerity of faith is not a se- 
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curity luimt wild intolerance. The Crusaders thought that 
they were fighting for the Christian God a^nat the Mualnn 
God They could not conceive it to be possible that the God 
of Islam might be the same God on whom they themselves 
relied 4 All too often men feel that their loyalty to their re¬ 
ligious society absolves them from the restraints they would 
impose on their private actions. We become ambitious no 
for ourselves but for our religious organisations. The phe¬ 
nomenon is described by William Law as Turning to God with¬ 
out turning from self. All the lusts and prejudices of the heart 
are retained but identified with some supposedly religious cause. 
‘Pride, self-exaltation, hatred and persecution, under a cloak 
of religious zeal will sanctify actions which nature, left to itself, 
would be ashamed to own’. We are prepared to burn and tor¬ 
ture in the name of the love of God. Mankind seems to be 
involved in a corporate system of evil to which it seems to be m 
bondage. It appears as though some monster had taken charge 
of it which possesses men and situations, making the best 
endeavours of honest men and using their good impulses for 
evil purposes. If God is love, He cannot be a jealous God. 
With the jealous God goes the doctrine of the chosen people. 
If God's light is the light that lighteth every man that He left 
not Himself without witness, the adherents of religions other 
than our own are not shut out from the love of God. There are 
alternative approaches to the mystery of God. 

At its depth, religion in its silences and expressions is the 
same. There is a common ground on which the different re¬ 
ligious traditions rest. This common ground belongs of right 

> The historian of the Crusades, Mr; Steven Runciman, concludes his 
account with very significant words which have a bearing on the con- 
temporary world situation; ‘In the long sequence of interaction and fus on 
between Orient and Occident out of which our civilisation has grown, the 

Crusades were a tragic and destructive episode. The historian as he gazes 

back across the centuries, must find his admiration overcast by sorrow at 
the witness that it bears to the limitations of human nature. There was 
so much oourage and so little honour, so much devotion and so httie under¬ 
standing. High ideals were besmirched by cruelty and greed, enterprise 
and endurance by ft blind and narrow self-righteousness; and the Holy War 
itself was nothing more than a long act of intolerance in the name of God, 
which is the sin against the Holy Ghost'. 1 History oj the Crusades, Vol. Ill 
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to all of ua, as it has its source in the non-historical, the eternal. 
The same elements appear in the experiences of the seers of the 
different religions. We all seek the same goal under different 
banners. When we get across the frontiers of formulas and the 
rigidities of regulations, the same spiritual life is to be found. 
The universality of fundamental ideas which historical studies 
demonstrate is the hope of the future. It emphasises the pro¬ 
found truth which Eastern religions had always stressed, the 
transcendent unity underlying the empirical diversity of re¬ 
ligions. 

There have been in the Christian world too, many profound 
thinkers who did not believe in spiritual exclusiveness. Nicho¬ 
las of Cusa was prepared to recognise elements of truth in 
non-Christian religions. According to him Christianity should 
give as well as receive. He believed in the coincidmtia oppo- 
oitorun, i.e., everything lives and takes effect by reason of 
being the point of intersection of two opposite forces. God is 
all-embracing infinity and is found in even the smallest thing. 
Professor Arnold J. Toynbee 6 writes that he would 'express his 
personal belief that the four higher religions that were alive 
in the age in which he was living were four variations on a 
single theme, and that, if all the four components of this 
heavenly music of the spheres could be audible on earth simul¬ 
taneously, and with equal clarity, to one pair of human ears, 
the happy hearer would find himself listening, not to a discord, 
but to a harmony’. He does not believe that any one religion 
is an exclusive and definitive revelation of spiritual truth. To 
deny to other religions that they may be ‘God’s chosen and 
sufficient channels for revealing Himself to some human souls, 
is for me, to be guilty of blasphemy’. He quotes Symmachus 
who says, ‘the heart of so great a mystery can never be reached 
by following one road only’. 6 Archbishop William Temple puts 

1 A Study cf History, Vol. II ( 1954)1 P- 4 2 *h 

• Professor Toynbee explains his position in clear terms: In our spiritual 
struggle, he says ‘I guess that both the West and the world are going to turn 
away from man-worshipping ideologies-Conmumsm and secular indi¬ 
vidualism alike-and become converted to an Oriental religion coming 
neither from Russia nor from the West. I guess that this win be the Chris- 
tian religion that came to the Greeks and the Romans from Palestine, with 
one of two elements in traditional Christianity discarded and replaced by 
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it in a different way: ‘All that is noble in the non-Christian 
systems of thought or conduct or worship is the work of Christ 
upon them and within them, By the Word of God—that is 
to say, by Jesus Christ—Isaiah and Plato and Zoroaster and 
(the) Buddha and Confucius conceived and uttered such truths 
as they declared. There is only one divine light, and every 
man in his measure is enlightened by it. Yet, each hgs only a 
few rays of that light, which needs all the wisdom of all the human 
traditions to manifest the entire compass of its spectrum’. 

The history of Christianity shows how in its great days it was 
capable of giving as well as receiving. It has been perpetually 
changing its emphasis and even surrendering its dogmas. It 
adapted itself to the needs of the Roman Empire when it con¬ 
verted it, of the barbarian world which had its own cultural 
traditions and social institutions. The mediaeval Catholic be¬ 
lief in the impossibility of salvation outside the Church has 
faded away. I do not think there are many today who support 
the clear-cut ruling of Lateran IV, De Fide Gatholica: ‘There is 
only one universal Church of the faithful and outside it none 
at all can be saved’. In this changing world even dogmas 
change. Take, for example, the mediaeval doctrine-of the 
eternal perdition of unbaptised infants. Take Augustine’s 
words: ‘Hold fast to this truth, that not only men of rational 
age but even babes who die without the sacrament of baptism 
in the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, pass from this 
world to be punished in eternal fire’. According to the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia, as late as a.d. iioo, 'St. Anselm was at one with 
St. Augustine in holding that unbaptised children share in the 
positive sufferings of the damned’. The authoritative ‘Cate¬ 
chism of the Council of Trent' ( 1566 ) holds that unbaptised 
children are ‘born to eternal misery and perdition’. Catholics 
do not accept this dogma today. 

a new element from India. I expect and hope that this avatar of Chris¬ 
tianity will Include the vision of God as being Love. But I also expect and 
hope that it will discard the other traditional Christian vision of God as 
being a jealous god, and that it will reject the self-glorification of this 
jealous god's “chosen people" as being unique. This is where India comes 
in, with her belief (complementary to the vision of God as Love) that there 
may be more than one illuminating and saving approach to the mystery 
of the universe’. Times Literary Supplement, April 16,1954, p. 349. 
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We should not insist on an objective, universally valid doc¬ 
trinal content. Where everybody thinks alike nobody thinks 
at all. In a world community each individual will have freedom 
.to evolve his own realisation of the Supreme and the historical 
faiths will remain free to grow according to their own genius. 
Each religion contributes to the richness of the whole even as 
each note contributes to the complexity and harmony of the 
music of the symphony. In the present crisis, the spiritual 
forces of the world must come together and the great religious 
traditions should transcend their differences of form, underline 
their basic unity and draw from it the strength necessary to 
counter materialistic determinism. The type of religion here 
outlined is scientific, empirical, and humanistic. It fosters the 
full development of man which includes the spirit in man. It 
will not be silent in the face of man’s inhumanity to man. 

Islam attracted attention because it complained about the 
theological controversies in which Christians lost themselves 
neglecting the social problems, Communism again is attracting 
attention because it condemned the otherworldly and reaction¬ 
ary character of religion. Truly religious souls will identify 
themselves with the social and human revolution that is afoot 
and guide the aspirations of mankind for a better and fuller life. 

Christ is the second Adam, the first born of a new race of men, 
who, as the spiritual kingdom is spread on earth, will achieve a 
unity of nature and supernature, comparable to our present 
union of mind and animal nature but transcending it as rational 
life transcends the sentient life below it. The effort of man to 
remake himself and remake the world in the pattern of a divine. 
order gives greatness and significance to his failures, The | 
Christian hope is the creation of a new species of spiritual 
personality of which the first fruits had already been manifested 
in Jesus and the saints. They are the heralds of truth on earth, 
the instruments of the Divine for the spread of spiritual re¬ 
ligion. The process of creation is still going on. It is not 
complete. It is in the process of completion. 

conclusion j 

We are living at the dawn of a new era of universal humanity. 
There-is a thrill of hope, a flutter of expectation as when the 
first glimm er of dawn awakens the earth. Whether we like it 
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or not we live in one world and require to be educated to a 
common conception of human purpose and destiny. The dif¬ 
ferent nations should live together as members of the human 
race, not as hostile entities but as friendly partners in the 
endeavour of civilisation. The strong shall help the weak and 
all shall belong to the one world federation of free nations. If 
we escape from the dangers attendant on the control by irre¬ 
sponsible men, of sources of power hitherto unimaginable, we 
will unite the peoples of all races in a community, catholic, 
comprehensive, and co-operative. We will realise that no 
people or group of peoples had had a monopoly in contributing 
to the development of civilisation. We will recognise and cele¬ 
brate the achievements of all nations and thus promote uni¬ 
versal brotherhood. Especially in matters of religion we must 
understand the valuable work of the sages of other countries 
and ages. 

Peace is not the mere absence of war; it is the development 
of a strong fellow-feeling, an honest appreciation of other 
people’s ideas and values. Distinctions of a physical character 
diminish in importance as the understanding of the significance 
of the inner life of man increases. We need, not merely a closer 
contact between East and West, but a closer union, a meeting 
of minds and a union of hearts. 

Mankind stems from one origin from which it has figured out. 
in many forms. It is now striving towards the reconciliation 
of that which has been split up. The separation of East and 
West is over. The history of the new world, the one world, 
has begun, It promises to be large in extent, varied in colour, 
rich in quality. 


The World Community * 


i 

The human race is involved in a new stage of history. Pro¬ 
found and striking changes are spreading over the whole world. 
These changes recoil on our thought and behaviour, The world 
is too small for nuclear weapons. They have to be brought 
under control in the interests of world community. A great 
cultural and social transformation is taking place. People are 
restless, alternating between faith and doubt, hope and anxiety. 

In World War I, of the ten million people who were killed, 
95 per cent, were soldiers and 5 per cent, civilians. In World 
War II, over fifty million were killed of whom 5 2 P er cen ^ 
were soldiers and 48- per cent, civilians. In the Korean War, 
of the nine million killed, 84 per cent, were civilians and 16 pel 
cent, soldiers. In these circumstances, it is difficult,to believe | 
that war that has degenerated into the mass murder of the 
defenceless, non-combatants, women and children, is a legiti¬ 
mate instrument of politics. 

Nuclear developments have given enough power to the great 
countries to annihilate the human race many times over. Poli¬ 
ticians have become indifferent to the growing danger and 
speak of the balance of terror. The apathy of the masses and 
the indifference of the classes have resulted in a creeping 
paralysis of the people. If we do not wish to shut our eyes to 
the devastation which the building of nuclear armaments medns, 
the destruction of cities, the ruin of countries, the sufferings 
of millions of human beings who are as good as ourselves, the 
demoralisation of the world which acquiesces in a conspiracy 
of silence about the effects of nuclear explosions, radioactive 
fallout, the annihilation of human beings, we must acquire a 
* From Religion in a Changing World (New York: Humanities Press, 
1967), pp. 155-182. m 
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little quietude and think deeply. We should fight the im¬ 
morality and unreasonableness which still govern the world. 
We must protest against the suppression of those who wish to 
enlighten the public about the realities of nuclear warfare. We 
should realise that there is no protection from nuclear weapons 
through shelters or emergency regulations. 

In a world, where peace is becoming more and more pre¬ 
carious, the great powers have a special responsibility, With 
calmness, deliberateness, and patience they have to face and 
meet problems, We need not assume that human nature is 
unchangeable and since there had always been wars, there 
would always be wars. World peace is not a dream in a shrink¬ 
ing world. It is a necessity, an essential condition for the 
survival of the human race. Can we attain this goal with the 
threat or the use of force? 

William James in a famous essay on The Moral Equivalent 
of War proposed a 'substitute for war’s disciplinary functions’. 
He held out other ways of preserving martial virtues as ‘the 
ideals of honour and standards of efficiency’. But it is not 
enough to propose equivalents for military virtues, we have to 
devise alternatives for the military methods. Issues which were 
hitherto decided through wars should hereafter be decided by 
other means. As long as there are nations, there will be dis¬ 
putes and they should be decided by peaceful means. In 
political life as in social life, we cannot exclude conflicts alto¬ 
gether. These have to be settled by a world organisation, an 
international authority. Kant, in his essay on Perpetual Pem, 
did not suggest a world state but a group of states, observing 
minimal rights of civilised behaviour. He proposed a notion 
of world citizenship, a common fabric of legal behaviour with¬ 
out the support of an overall sovereignty. The interpenetration 
of states is the growing practice. World control by a single 
authority is an illusion, No democracy can become a world 
state. The latter may easily turn out to be a tyranny or a 
dictatorship, A federal solution is the way out, a world com¬ 
munity which substitutes the processes of law for armed con¬ 
flicts. The alternative to international anarchy is a world-wide 
system of justice, law, and order. Dharma in Indian thought 
means a gathering in, a binding together, integration; adharma, 
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its opposite, is a scattering out, a falling away, disintegration. 
The world has to be bound together. A world federal govern¬ 
ment with powers limited to those necessary for establishing 
and maintaining law and order among the nations of the world 

is a practical way of achieving just and lasting peace. Regional 

and political loyalties may stand against a world authority. 
We cannot abolish existing social structures without providing 
alternative ways of fulfilling functions discharged by them. 
We must have means to protect them against tyranny and 
aggression if they are not to submit to these evils. An inter¬ 
national authority does not mean absence of wars. It will have 
coercive power to use, when necessary, against rebellious units. 
Within nation states we have rebellious citizens and groups, 
civil wars and revolutions. 

World War I was fought, to use President Wilson’s words 
‘to make the world safe for democracy’. The League of Nations 
did not satisfy the American people who stood aloof from it. 
j A world authority to be effective is a consequence of a world 
understanding or world community. The present moral, social, 
and political conditions of the world have to be altered before 
we can have a world community. We should work for a world 
. community, for the alternatives are chaos or world tyranny. 

. ii 

| From the beginnings of human history, poets, prophets, and 
philosophers have asked us to grow equal to our destiny, to 
regenerate and transform ourselves by religious devotion, spiri¬ 
tual contemplation, and moral courage. The Hammurabi code 
of the Babylonians, and the Egyptian Book of the Dead con¬ 
tain suggestions of the Ten Commandments of the Israelites. 
One of them reads 'Thou shalt not oppress the stranger for ye 
were once strangers in Egypt'. Hosea, Isaiah, and Hillel em¬ 
phasised compassion, mercy, forgiveness, piety, and love. The 
prophet Isaiah states the promise of God. 'I will gather 
all nations and tongues; and they shall come and see my 
glory’, 

Alexander was struck greatly by the austerity of life and 
profound philosophic wisdom of the Indian teachers. He ap¬ 
proached them without prejudice and acknowledged their 
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greatness. Plutarch says that Alexander brought together into’ 
one body all men everywhere, uniting and mixing in one great 
loving cup as it were, men’s lives, their characters, their mar¬ 
riages, their habits of life. He looked upon the whole inhabited 
world as his fatherland. All good men are of this; the wicked 
are the aliens. ASoka, Harsa, and Akbar represent this view 
of life. A§oka cut ihto rock the central lessons of the Buddha. 
By continually dwelling on the selfishness of others, we our¬ 
selves become more selfish. Not by accusing others do we get 
out of our selfishness but by purifying ourselves. The way 
from passion to peace is not by hurling charges against others 
but by overcoming oneself. 

Jesus was trained in a context which could not accept the 
primitive morality of an ‘eye for an eye’. For Jesus God was 
love and compassion as well as righteousness. ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself’. ‘Return good for evil’, ‘Bless those 
that curse you’. 

Professor Max Mueller, who did a great deal for the interpre¬ 
tation of Indian religion to the Western world, thought that 
he was a Christian Vedantist even as some Christians are 
Christian Platonists. The aim of human- existence was for 
him, as for many others, world community. ‘Where the Greeks 
saw barbarians, we see brethren; where the Greeks saw na¬ 
tions, we see mankind, toiling and suffering, separated by 
oceans, divided by language, and severed by national enmity— 
yet evermore tending, under divine control, towards the ful¬ 
filment of that inscrutable purpose for which the world was 
created, and man placed in it, bearing the image of God’, 

Science has broken down the barriers of space and time. The 
independence of nations and the growth of the international 
community are felt the world over. The dream of conquering 
the vastness of space, of economic partnership across the fron¬ 
tiers of countries, of education for all our children, of employ¬ 
ment for all who seek and need them are common to all. 

The real force working for world unity is man’s inborn com¬ 
passion for others. It is the basis of life and requires to be 
organised. Our enemies are lack of courage, lack of imagina¬ 
tion, indolence, and .inertia. We have to lead man towards 
civilisation. 
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There is a deeper ethic, which calls every human being to 
eliminate the sources of conflict, the causes of war, to join 
with others to reform the institutions and relationships which 
lead to wars. Human reason and creative imagination should 
evolve the kind of education, mutual aid, and collective se¬ 
curity by which the nations will be able to resolve their dif¬ 
ferences peacefully. We should use cultural and ideological 
differences to enrich our wisdom and produce a higher inter¬ 
national ethics. 

The sovereignty of the world community comes before all 
others, before the sovereignty of classes and groups, tribes and 
nations. Every individual by his birth into the human family 
has the right to live and grow, breathe unpoisoned air and water 
on uncontaminated soil. Earth, water, and air, now outer 
space and the celestial bodies are the common property of all 
mankind. 

IV 

The unification of the world is in process though it is struggling 
against many difficulties. Even as individuals are bound by 
the laws of the nation to which they belong, nation states should 
be bound by international law. Just as there are individuals 
who break the law, there are nations who break the law and 
commit aggression. The law of nations should be based on the 
federation of free states. 

A society becomes cohesive if its members share large hopes, 
ideals, and desires. If the world is to become a community, 
all the peoples should share common ideals and purposes even 
though they are separated by barriers, physical and psychologi¬ 
cal. All history is the story of remarkable individuals dra¬ 
matically engaged in mastering the hostile environment. A 
few in every nation, in every part of the world, amid the up¬ 
roar of nations and empires hear the voice of the future, the 
gentle stirring of life and hope, It is not one nation or one 
man. It is a new spirit that is awakened, revived and nourished I 
by seemingly helpless but convinced and committed solitary 
individuals, to adapt the words of Albert Camus, whose deeds 
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and works negate frontiers ahd breathe the oneness of humanity. 
As the result of their sufferings and sacrifices the vision of the 
threatened truth that each one of us belongs to the whole and 
should build for all becomes manifest. None of the differences 
which separate the governments of the world is as important 
as their membership in the family of nations. 

The central problem is the development of loyalty to the 
world community. The greatest era of human history on earth 
is within reach of all mankind. To achieve this ideal, we have 
to discover our moral strength, define our purposes, and direct 
our energies. 

In facing this task, we come up against the crudest impli¬ 
cations of history, that war is the maker of nations. Though, 
in previous epochs we waged wars which brought misery, de¬ 
struction, and ruin in their wake, we pointed out that defensive 
wars were better than shameful submission to barbaric ag¬ 
gressors who wished to achieve greatness and power by domi¬ 
nating the whole world. The two wars, the most ghastly in 
history, were waged by men of our generation. The leaders 
of the civilisation who brought about these wars, in their 
moments of cool reflection, hate themselves for their responsi¬ 
bility. The world was full of oppressions and cruelties, stu¬ 
pidities and delusions and we thought we would remove them 
by resorting to violence. The nations today feel a genuine sense 
of guilt and shame. There is a widespread consciousness of the 
folly and wickedness in which most people and governments are 
•involved. In spite of our earnest desire to get rid of wars, the 
fear of them, the baseness and savagery which that fear en¬ 
genders are there raising the question, whether there is any 
hope for this perverted and criminal generation, Is there any 
hope that man can civilise himself? History is a dreadful 
warning. A few individuals suffer from mental derangements 
and some nations pass through nervous breakdowns' resulting 
in excitement, violence, and hatred. 

The great powers are engaged in a struggle to capture the 
souls of the emerging peoples who have been released from 
colonial domination. These nations are in a state of inner 
turmoil. One conflict leads to another. Irrational feeling, 
racial hatred, primitive tribalism, poverty, hunger, suffering, 
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intrigues, plots, and counter-plots make of them a seething 
mass, mysterious and unpredictable. The new nations will 
have no peace, for the great powers are fighting on the soil of 
small emerging nations. 


v 

Our aim is to establish a world community based on a universal 
moral order, 1 It is possible only with a commitment to the 
ide'al and practice of democracy based on the dignity of the 
individual. Even the most powerful nation or ruler must say 
with Shakespeare’s Richard II: 

I live with bread like you, feel want 
Taste grief, need friends; subjected thus 
How can you say to me I am a king. 

Democracy aims at achieving its ideals through persuasion, 
love, example, and moral force. Violence and the machinery 
of intolerance are inconsistent with the spirit of democracy. 
The organisers of evil take a part of the blame and the many 
/who acquiesce in it have to share a large part. We must 
1 emancipate human beings from the meshes they have woven 
round themselves, free them from the organisations of national 
selfishness. Even the Fascist system claims to be democratic.' 
Gentile, the Italian philosopher, sets forth the Fascist claim in 
! these words: ‘Democracy consists in giving the people what 
they want; they do not know what they want; the Leader 
tells them and then processes it for them’. 

The United Nations Organisation is the nearest we have to 
world government. It attempts to the best of its ability to. 
eliminate the causes of conflicts. It affirms that international 
disputes should be resolved not by force of arms but by reason¬ 
able negotiations. It helps nations to remain in communica* 

| tion with one another for any co-operative or creative action. 
It uses moral force as a check on the aggressiveness and harass- 

1 Of, Professor W. E. Hocking; 'Religion.., is the forerunner of inter- 
' national law because it alone can create the international spirit, the inter¬ 
national obligation’. To this was added a footnote: ‘We require a world 
religion just because we do not require, nor wish, a world state’. 

The Meaning of Qod in Human Experience 
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ment of others. The United Nations Organisation tries to free 
nations from political domination, racial oppression, and eco¬ 
nomic exploitation. The right of a nation to survive depends 
.not on the extent-of its territory or the size of its population 
or its military might but its integrity and adherence to law. 
We aim at a family of nations to which each member will 
bring its unique gifts. All nations are sacred to themselves and 
so to each other and to the whole. The world should become 
an international commonwealth based on disinterested na¬ 
tionalism. Selfishness is sin whether in individuals or in 


nations. 

Freedom from political exploitation is essential for human 
dignity. Freedom demands to be shared. The nation or the 
individual who enjoys freedom should make its bounds wider 
yet. Freedom is a spiritual quality. It overcomes all bounds 
and crosses all barriers. Freedom is universal in its application. 
Nationalism at one stage integrated people in Europe. The 
main spring of nationalism is the will of the people to be mem¬ 
bers of an independent sovereign state. Those who dominate 
other nations invent a thousand excuses for their conduct. 
They preach a doctrine of malice and intolerance towards the 
subject peoples. They carry a highly infectious disease which 
kills decent people. These merchants of hate drape themselves 
in a cloak of self-righteousness. They exploit peoples’ igno¬ 
rance, prejudice, and bigotry and destroy their ideals which 
they claim to uphold. Decolonisation processes may be re¬ 
garded as slow but they are steadily reversing the political 
subjection of peoples. It is no use telling people who are sub¬ 
jected to colonial domination that they are given education, 
health, the end of tribal feuds, but in exchange they get humili¬ 


ation. 

Racial oppression is anti-democratic, There is only one race, 
the human race. It is above considerations of politics and 
nationality. Even the best of men subordinate racial evil to 
national interest. 

Abraham Lincoln said, ‘My paramount object m this struggle 
is-to serve 'the Union, and is not either to save or to destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing, any slave, 
I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I 
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would do it; and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that. What I do about slavery 
and the coloured race, I do because I believe it helps to save the 
Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe 
it would help to save the Union. I have here stated my purpose 
according to my view of official duty; and I intend no modifi¬ 
cation of my oft expressed personal wish that all men every¬ 
where could be free’. Civil rights are guaranteed in demo¬ 
cratic constitutions. They imply the existence of an organised 
society maintaining public order without which liberty itself 
would be lost in the excesses of unashamed licence. Every 
democracy should fight race discrimination. 

Nationalism has lost its drive. The people of Europe wish 
to feel and think as Europeans. Many in Europe and other 
parts of the world hope to live under a universal system which 
no theorist foresees. More than half the population of the 
world suffer from hunger, malnutrition, and disease. A world 
in which such; things are permitted is a world of wilful insanity. 
We have brains to evaluate facts but we do not use them. 
Every area can be made fertile and habitable, every disease 
can be removed and every scarcity' can be conquered. These 
are attempted by the Food and Agricultural Organisation and 
the World Health Organisation, 

If a fraction of the expenditure we incur on armaments is 
diverted to social welfare we can clothe every man, woman, 
and child and we will build schools for all of them. We will 
advance general health, housing, nutrition, culture, and other 
ingredients of social well-being. This will help to eliminate 
fear, hatred, and bigotry among nations, We will promote 
ethical enlightenment, spiritual freedom, development of artistic 
possibilities, We will live by sound reason and not by blind 
emotion or primitive instincts. 

If the communist faith has won the allegiance of millions of 
people, it is not because of their acceptance of Marxist theory 
but because of the sense of hope it gives to millions of its ad¬ 
herents by the advocacy of the overthrow of reactionary govern¬ 
ments and the end of exploitation, racial, economic, and 
political, It pleads for the economic progress of the common 
people, equality of economic opportunities. It attempts to 
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abolish the distinction of rich nations and poor ones. It 
promises a rational allocation of resources and the establishment 
of world brotherhood. Those whose privileges and positions 
are challenged, are tempted to withdraw, emigrate inwardly 
to another state where they find security. The spread of 
communism has led to modification in the capitalist system 
and what was forecast as the inevitable collapse of capitalism 
did not happen. The system was greatly modified by the in¬ 
spiration of communist doctrine or the trade union spirit. The 
middle classes did not merge into the proletariat but the latter 
rose to the rank of the middle classes. State planning and the 
government’s responsibility for basic welfare became generally 
accepted. Technology made the workers not poorer but more 
prosperous. 

We should wage a War against poverty. A true democrat 
should identify himself with the poor and the outcast. We 
must work for the social revolution. 

VI 

Men of imagination appreciate what is different from them¬ 
selves. Homer and Shakespeare, St. Paul and Francis are as 
much ours as Kalidasa and Valmlki. We are the heirs of all 
times and with all nations we share our inheritance. 

The intellectually gifted are not ethically superior to the 
common people in the bitterness and injustice of their feelings. 
They are excellent as individuals but as members of groups 
they are as bad as others. Even intellectuals are getting de¬ 
moralised by accepting the view that truth is reached by 
statistical observations or empirical experiments. . The pur¬ 
suit of a meaning in life or purpose in conduct is dismissed as 
a romantic passion, They overlook that human beings have 
a conscience, have values, have imagination through which they 
create art and literature, If we wish to co-operate, we must 
learn about each other and each other’s* art and history. 
UNESCO’s range is wider. The artists, the thinkers, and the 
scientists, whose works move multitudes, should know one 
another, understand one another and work together and lay the 
■foundations for that great republic of beauty, truth, and 
human brotherhood. We should work not only for our national 
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aims, however just and reasonable they may be, but for the 
healing of discords of the political and economic world by the 
magic of that inward community of spiritual life which, in 
spite of difficulties, reveals to us our brotherhood and high 
destiny, Goethe said to Eckermann: ‘As a man and a citizen, 
the poet will love his fatherland but the fatherland of his poetic 
powers and his poetic activity is the good, the noble, the 
beautiful which is the property of no particular person and no 
particular land. This he seizes upon and forms whenever he 
finds it’. Gandhi says; ‘I am wedded to India because I 

believe absolutely that she has a mission for the world. 

My religion has no geographical limits. I have a living faith 
in it which will transcend even my love for Tndk herself’. ‘I 
do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my 
windows to be stuffed. I want the culture of all lands to be 
blown about my house as freely as possible.... But I refuse 
to be blown off my feet by any of them.... Mine is not a 
religion of the prison-house. It has room for the least among 
God’s creations. But it is proof against insolent pride of race, 
religion or colour’. 

VII 

There has been a steady progress in the democratic way, which 
is the way of non-violence. We were once cannibals, then we 1 
became nomadic hunters, and later settled down to agriculture. 
These are signs of increasing non-violence and diminishin g 
violence. 

Great forces are at work bringing about a relaxation of ten¬ 
sions. These include the rising pressures in both democratic 
and communist countries for a more abundant life, the fear of 
mutual annihilation in a nuclear war, civilised leadership in 
the great countries, The whole direction of political society 
is towards freedom, the dignity of the individual, and political 
democracy. Even totalitarian systems are moving relentlessly 
towards an open society. No dogma can for ever close the 
mind of the human being. The communist society is getting 
gradually democratised. The Soviet Union has passed through 
stages of development. It is capable of co-operating co¬ 
existence. Though the communist states exploit revolutionary 
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situations by the use of force, they do not rely entirely on force. 
Even this may disappear. Many states today need revolu¬ 
tionary changes for appeasing popular demands. Communism 
means modernisation and a high degree of social justice. 
Stalin’s Constitution of 1936 indicates a positive step in the 
direction of the recognition of human rights. In 1943, finding 
it difficult to uproot religion, the Soviet Union allowed the 
election of a Metropolitan of Moscow. Stalin announced that 
the party ‘could no longer deprive the Russian people of their 
Church and freedom of worship’. Envoys were exchanged with 
Western powers, with the United States in 1933. In 1945 the 
Soviet Union was a founder-member of the United Nations. 
If war is the breakdown of dialogue or conversation, to con¬ 
tinue conversation is to accept the presuppositions of conversa¬ 
tion, agreement, brotherhood, and ethical principles. Dialogue 
or conversation means mutual understanding. 

Rumania affirmed some years ago the right of each com¬ 
munist state to build socialism according to its own interests 
and desires. She is questioning the need for the Warsaw Pact, 
the military organisation headed by the Soviet Union and com¬ 
prising the six East European Nations including Albania. The 
French and the Rumanians both believe that times have 
changed since the two pacts were created, NATO in 1949 and 
the Warsaw Pact in 1955. Each country wishes to control its 
own forces. The Rumanian leader, Nicholas Ceausescu said 
on May 7 this year (1966) that the pacts were ‘an anachronism 
incompatible with the independence and national sovereignty 
of the peoples and normal relations among States’. The 
Rumanians, a Latin nation in a Slav alliance, share President 
De Gaulle’s view of a ‘Europe of nations from the Atlantic to 
the Urals’. 

Eighteen years ago, Yugoslavia resisted Soviet domination. 
Marshal Tito is trying to free Yugoslavia from the shackles of 
party bureaucracy whose vision is narrow and to harness to the 
business of government and production new forces and new 
talents. He wishes to broaden the base of government by en¬ 
listing the active participation of men of ability, who have no 
use for party doctrine and intrigue. Yugoslavian society is 
opening to new ideals and influences. Yugoslavia and the 
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Vatican have entered into an agreement and are exchanging 
envoys. / 

The Soviet Union and the East European States are becoming 
more nationalist and democratic. China is preparing for a new 
leap forward. Indonesia is attempting to have the rule of law 
and democratic government. 

We do not have capitalism or communism today as we had 
in 1917. The changes taking place in them are necessary and 
convergent. The communist states are striving to devise the 
right machinery for passing on power, for making a peaceful 
transition from one leader to another in a democratic way. 
When Mr. Khrushchev was defeated in the party presidium, 
he appealed successfully to the party’s Central Committee in 
June, 1957. However, in 1964, he was made to retire. 

After the war, we marched up to the brink in Greece and 
Turkey, Iran and Berlin, the Congo and Cuba. We marched 
down again. The signing of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty is a 
step towards peace and away from war, towards reason. The 
combination of toughness and restraint saved the world. It 
is a hopeful sign that the Soviet Union has made proposals to 
the United Nations similar to those made by the United States 
in regard to the exploration of outer space. 

International co-operation is accepted the world over. Wood- 
row Wilson, in his second inaugural address, said; 'The greatest 
thing that remains to be done must be done with the whole 
world for a stage and in co-operation with the wide and uni¬ 
versal forces of mankind’. 

We are conscious of living in a tragic age. We aim at lucidity 
and scepticism but hold our views with passionate intensity and 
enhanced sensibility. A truly religious man by his life and work 
sows the seeds of love and tolerance. 

Our duty is to subdue the irrational and stabilise the inter¬ 
national equilibrium. We are still growing, striving, looking 
confidently to an age when men will not be born into emptiness. 
The mantle of greatness belongs today not to those who make 
wars but to those who prevent wars. We must wake up into a 
world, free of fear, myth, and prejudice. Immediately after 
World War II, the East European States came under the in¬ 
fluence of the Soviet Union. All of them adopted what is called. 
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a people’s democracy, a one-party system and the absence of 
eivil liberties for the sake of the triumph of the proletariat. The 
countries of Western Europe, jealous of their freedom, sought 
the help of the United States. This entailed a relative loss of 
independence. The necessity of relative submission to the 
United States was felt to be humiliating and unwholesome and 
was resented by the former big powers, the United Kingdom 
and France and even the smaller ones with legendary memories 
of past history. Whenever danger arose and the Soviet Union 
intensified the 'cold war’, the leadership of the United States 
became more pronounced. The Berlin blockade resulted in the 
Atlantic Pact. NATO’s integration and the West German re¬ 
armament can be traced to the Korean War. The ‘cold war’ 
started between Soviet domination and the leadership of the 
United States, 

VIII 

India gained her independence in 1947 immediately after World 
War II and, under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru, adopted 
the policy of non-alignment. A military approach is somewhat 
foreign to India. We are pledged to the principles of freedom 
and justice. The pursuit of peace, the liberation of subject 
peoples, the elimination of racial discrimination, and interna¬ 
tional co-operation have been India’s objectives. Any policy 
involving entangling alliances would have endangered Indian 
unity after independence, and would have made impossible the 
very limited economic development we have achieved. 

This policy of peaceful co-existence is in accord with the spirit 
of India's genius: 

ye yaM mam prapadyante 
t&rhs taihai ’va bhajrny aham 
mama vartma ’nuvartante 
mnuqyak partha sancUah. 

As men approach me, so do I accept them: men on all 
sides follow my path, 0 Partha (Arjuna). 

Bhagavadgita, IV. n. 

Though beliefs and practices are varied, the goal of spiritual 
fulfilment is the same. 
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Atoka in one of his edicts instructs those who were to carry 
the dharma to other countries: 'Remember that everywhere 
you will find some root of faith and righteousness, see that you 
foster this and do not destroy it’. He dreamed of the whole 
world to-be federated by ideas, by the striving towards absolute 
truth and right conduct. It is the way to bind the diversity of 
races. His Rock Edict XII is an expression of this spirit: 

King PriyadarM honours men of all faiths, members of 
religious orders and laymen alike, with gifts and various 
marks of esteem. Yet he does not value either gifts or 
honours as much as growth in the qualities essential to re¬ 
ligion in men of all faiths. 

This growth may take many forms, but its root is in 
guarding one’s speech to avoid extolling one’s own faith 
and disparaging the faith of others improperly or, when 
the occasion is appropriate, immoderately. 

The faiths of others all deserve to be honoured for one 
reason or another. By honouring them, one exalts one’s 
own faith and at the same time performs a service to the 
faith of others. By acting otherwise, one injures one’s 
own faith and also does disservice to that of others. For 
if a man extols his own faith and disparages another, be¬ 
cause of devotion to his own and because he wants to 
glorify it, he seriously injures his own faith. 

Therefore, concord alone is commendable, for through 
concord, men may learn and respect the conception of 
dharma accepted by others. 

This spirit influenced Islam also. Abul Fazl describes the 
spirit of Akbar’s Universal Faith in these words: 

0 God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, and 
in every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee. Poly¬ 
theism and Islam feel after Thee: each religion says, ‘Thou 
art One, without equal’. If it be a mosque, people murmur 
the holy prayer and if it be a Christian Church, people ring 
the bell from Love to Thee. Sometimes I frequent the 
Christian cloister, sometimes the mosque. But it is Thou 
whom I search from temple to temple. Thy elect have no 
dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy for neither of them 
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stands behind the screen of Thy truth. Heresy to the 
heretic; and religion to the orthodox. But the dust of the 
rose petal belongs to the heart of the perfume seller. 

Rammohun Roy founded the Brahmo Samaj in the year 1830 
and its trust deed contains the following: 

A place of public meeting of all sorts and descriptions of 
people without distinction as shall behave and conduct 
themselves in an orderly, sober, religious and devout man¬ 
ner for the worship and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearch¬ 
able and Immutable Being who is the author and preserver 
of the Universe but not under or by any other name, desig¬ 
nation or title peculiarly used for and applied to any par¬ 
ticular being or beings by any man or set of men what¬ 
soever. 

This spirit is opposed to the view that only one religion is valid: 

I am the Lord thy God,.. Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me. Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth: Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, 
nor serve them: for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate me. 

Non-alignment does not mean non-commitment. It is active 
commitment to peaceful co-existence, peace, and disarmament. 
It gives freedom of action in international affairs. Non-align¬ 
ment is not neutrality. Jawaharlal Nehru made this quite dear 
when he said at Columbia University, New York, October 17, 
1949, that ‘when man’s liberty or peace is in danger, we cannot 
and shall not be neutral, neutrality then would be a betrayal 
of what we have fought for and stand for’. 

We do not accept the thesis that every country has to choose 
one or the other group. The United States has a long record 
of non-involvement in other people’s affairs. The foreign policy 
of the United States was for a century and a half dominated by 
President Washington’s farewell address. He said: 
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The nation which indulges towards another an habitual 
hatred or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave, 

It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its 
interest. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have 
none or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged 
in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essen¬ 
tially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must 
be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in 
the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary _ 
combinations and collusions of her friendships, or enmities. 
Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course.... Why by interweaving I 
our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor or caprice? It is our true policy 
to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion of 
the foreign world. 

Washington expressed his conviction that ‘if we remain one 
people under an efficient government the period is not far off... 
when we may choose peace or war as our interest guided by 
our justice shall counsel’. Jefferson was only re-emphasising 
this policy when in his first inaugural address on March 4,1801, 
he advocated ‘peace, commerce and honest friendship with all 
nations—entangling alliances with none’. 

We have adopted the policy which was so well formulated by 
the leaders of the United States. A non-aligned country is not 
afraid to express its views. It is not neutral between good and 
evil, between right and wrong, fton-alignment is not isola¬ 
tionism. India participated in collective actions in Korea, 
Indo-China, the Middle East, and the Congo. Non-alignment 
gives us the right, if not the authority, to influence the two 
great super-powers. 

The non-aligned nations which are not committed to either 
military group—communist or anti-communist—are unwilling 
to adopt an oversimplified attitude of black or white. They do 
not wish to divide the world into two camps—the wolves and 
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the sheep. They recognise the intermediate shades and are 
willing to admit that both sides have elements of reason and 
justice. They also feel that the two systems are undergoing 
drastic changes. The Western powers are becoming more so¬ 
cialist in character and the Soviet Union is becoming more 
liberal in outlook. The United Kingdom, the Scandinavian 
countries, and even the United States of America are not what 
they were at the beginning of the century. Lenin’s Russia, 
Stalin’s Russia, and Khrushchev’s Russia are different from one 
another. The Soviet Union has been changing from the old 
international ideal of world communism to the government of a 
great power. At the time of the Russo-American rapproche¬ 
ment in 1959, Mr. Khrushchev, forgetting for the moment his 
role as the leader of the world communist movement and speak¬ 
ing as a Russian, said, ‘if only Russia and America could agree, 
'tide peace of the world would be ensured, for between them the 
tvjo great powers could stop any war anywhere’, Besides, there 
are different types of communism in the Soviet Union, in China, 
in Poland, and in Yugoslavia. Communist states are aiming 
at a radical liberalisation of their regimes and the establishment 
of a new kind of socialist state. We must fight the ideologies 
which affirm the infallibility of their doctrines and divide the 
world into irreconcilable camps. The two systems have to lives 
together if the threat of war posed by the nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction is to be removed. If the disarma¬ 
ment discussions are still continuing, it is because the great 
powers are increasingly aware of the dangers of nuclear war. 
We should try to increase confidence between nations. If we 
assume that war and capitulation are the only alternatives, it is 
due to the failure of imagination, to a sense of helplessness. We. 
are so overwhelmed, even overawed, by the danger threatening 
us, that we have lost the capacity to think afresh and to act 
differently. 

IX 

International peace can be achieved by the self-discipline of 
sovereign states and not by the removal or abolition of states. 
We cannot have peace without law and law must be based on 
justice and not power. Only the spirit of justice can unite the 
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whole human race. Through the gift of patience, spiritual wis¬ 
dom, we should show the way to the solution of the problem 
which faces all the peoples of the world. In spite of racial and 
national differences, we must evolve a relationship, a unity of 
mind and heart, a feeling which will bring us intimately close 
to one another. We must strengthen the forces of sanity in 
society. Every truly religious man whose nature is freed from 
dogmatic rigidity realises that all prayers flow into one Supreme. 
We must create new men who will stay our doom, and build a 
new humanity. It is inevitable that a new spirit of oneness will 
take hold of the human race. Wars and revolutions may re¬ 
tard but the final unification is clear. Nations should progress 
slowly to remove the barriers that separate them and test each 
other’s sincerity at every step so that in time mutual confidence 
is created. 

World government may be a long way off but we must con¬ 
tinue at an ever increasing rate to blunt the edges of national 
sovereignty, Nations should compete peacefully with one an¬ 
other in establishing the reign of truth and justice. This has 
to be done with effort, 

We should free the concept of the Divine from all objective 
and anthropomorphic attributes. Man becomes aware of his 
potential identity with the Divine, Hindu thought emphasises 
the importance of the divine character of the human being— tat 
tvam ast—that art thou. The Boddhisattva, the nature of en¬ 
lightenment is in all. Jeremiah’s last words are to the effect: 
‘I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts; and will be their God and they shall be my people’. 
Christianity which affirms, ‘Behold, I make all things new’, uses 
the concept of the Holy Spirit as ‘the spirit of truth’, ‘the bearer 
of witness', and ‘the promise of the Father’, ‘The Kingdom of 
God is within you’, ‘The truth shall make you free’. ; ‘The 
true light which lightcth every man that cometh into the world’. 
‘God is a spirit: and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth’, In Christian theology the emphasis is 
on God the spirit. It is this that is manifesting itself in the 
strivings for peace, the struggle for civil rights and social justice 
by men of all faiths. 

The knowledge of God in the human being is possible through 
the withdrawal of the senses and mind from the world of outer 
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experience and concentrating these energies on the inward 
reality. Man realises his true nature through this inward 
penetration. When the individual gains the knowledge of the 
self, he becomes illumined, the bonds of the heart are destroyed 
and his finiteness is transcended. ’ 

The discipline of religion is to make this potential into actual 
This identification of the Divine is not a matter of history but 
of personal experience of the individual. At the centre of our 
being we encounter a world where all things are at rest and the 
differences which divide us fade into insignificance. This ex¬ 
perience is through the cultivation of man’s inward life. Man 
has to devote himself for a few minutes each day to the best 
that is in him. We must cleanse the soul of self-delusion. Until 
the human individual explores the contents of his consciousness 
and with deliberation and effort makes himself one with the 
. Divine and affirms with conviction, ‘I and my Father are one’ 
the Divine is transcendent, the ‘wholly other’. 

In our conduct of affairs the effect of unreason is so obvious 
that mind itself becomes a wilderness. ‘Wrath is cruel and 
anger is outrageous’. Thomas Jefferson wisely counselled 
'when angry, count ten before you speak, if very angry, an 
hundred’. We should bring our temper under control before it 
blazes forth in harsh words and unjust accusations, before our' 
excited emotions make it difficult for us to judge wisely, We 
must develop self-control through brotherly love which confers 
a tranquil frame of mind that is difficult to overthrow. If we 
take man as he is, we will be in despair; if we take him for what 
he ought to be, wo will help him to become that. Man’s under¬ 
standing of himself leads to a life of disciplined disinterestedness 
and of love for all. The brotherhood of man is a present possi¬ 
bility. New men with a new instinct to unify, to share, serve, 
and sacrifice are possible. If mankind is released from the 
pressure of population, if the waste of warfare is avoided, if the 
sources of wealth are organised by the community, people will 
become free and adventurous and not load lives of routine and 
indolence. 

In man and his future we must have confidence, The ideal 
of world community, our obvious destiny and duty, is at once 
a summons to creative endeavour, and a call to co-operative 
action, 



Glossary and Index of Important 
Names and Terms 


This glossary includes all of the names and terms that are important for 
an understanding of the selections in this volume, as well as some terms 
that do not appear in this volume but are important in books by and about 
Radhakrishnan (very few of which have a glossary), An asterisk indicates 
words defined in the glossary. 

AdhySsa superimposition; according to Advaita 
VedSnta,* refers to the mistaken habit 
of seeing somethipg differently from 
what it really is—e.g., seeing the phe¬ 
nomenal world as if it were a self-suffi¬ 
cient reality; adhyam is due to, and 
ultimately equivalent to, mays * and 
avidya *. 

Advaita “non-dual," a school of Vedanta* phi¬ 
losophy that teaches the absolute one¬ 
ness or non-duality of Brahman,* 
According to Sankara, * the chief expo¬ 
nent of the advaitic system, Brahman 
is unqualified by attributes or particu¬ 
lars; the existence of the phenomenal 
world is due to the superimposition 
(adhyasa *) of reality on the self and 
on the phenomenal world. 

Ahimsfi "non-injury," one of the fundamental 
Hindu obligations, based on the sacred¬ 
ness of all life; fostered by Gfindhi.* 

Ananda happiness or bliss; one of the three 
attributes of Brahman 
Smnda), 

ASrama the four period* or stages of life of the 
three highest Hindu classes or vamas.* 
See pp. 214-419. 

Ztman Supreme Self or Brahman; Sirnn, self 
or soul. See pp. 132-137. 

Aurobindo, Sri Aurobindo Ghose (i872-l9So), prominent nationalistun- 
831 •-' 
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til 1910 when he founded an ashram 
at Pondicherry and devoted the rest 
of his life to yogio meditation and to 
the writing of religious and philosoph¬ 
ical treatises, 

AvidyS Ignorance or unwisdom; a metaphysi¬ 
cal or ontological ignorance of the true 
nature of reality, i.e., a failure to realize 
that the self and all particulars are 
nothing other than the Absolute 
Brahman. 1 " In effect, equivalent to 
rndyd.* See 138-14? and 153-160. 

BMgavadgW "Song of the Lord," the sacred book of 
the Hindu tradition originally com¬ 
prising the twenty-fifth to the forty- 
second chapters of the section on 
Bhimsa in the MoMbb&rota* The 
Qitd is a synthesis of several strains, 
including the three yogas *: jMw* 
karma,* and bhakti.* Indian thinkers 
such as Sankara,* Ramanuja, Auro- 
bindo,* Gandhi,* and Radhakrishnan 
offer slightly different interpretations 
of the Gitd, hut generally agree that 
its message involves the ideal of selfless 
action, true knowledge of reality, and 
devotion to the Lord. 

Bhakti fervent devotion to God; a religious 
discipline or yoga * for worshipping a 
personal God (e.g., worship of Vishnu * 
and §iva,* or their personifications, 
such as Krishna * or Kali). See 
pp. 232-238. 

BrahmS the Creator God, the first person of the 
Hindu triad (of which Vishnu * and 
giva * are the other two). Also called 
Hirayya-garbha.* 

Brahman non-dual or absolute divine reality; in 
itself, Brahman is nirgum* or without 
qualities; but from the human per¬ 
spective, or within may 3 , * and avidyd* 
Brahman is referred to as saguna* or 
with qualities. See pp. 114-131. 

Brahma-loka the Plane or Heaven of Brahma; ac¬ 
cording to Radhakrishnan, it is not 
beyond the empirical world, but the 
furthest limit of the empirical wherein 
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liberated souls see each other in the 
light of Absolute Brahman.* See pp, 
182-183. 

Brahma-Sotra a sacred treatise by the second-century 
b.c. philosopher, Badarayana; the 
Commentary by Sankara * is an inter¬ 
pretation of Badarayana’s rendering of 
the Upanishads * as a non-dualist sys¬ 
tem, and Radhakrishnan’s Commen¬ 
tary follows Sankara's. Ramanuja * 
interprets the Brahma-Sfitra in terms 
of a qualified non-dualist system, and 
Madhva * offers a dualistie interpre¬ 
tation. 

Brahmin strictly "Brahman,” the first of the four 
Hindu vamas (traditional classes); 
priests and teachers of the Brahmanical 
and Hindu religious traditions; a 
highly privileged class because they 
were believed to be of pure Aryan blood 
and to have had a divine mission as 
proteotors and perpetuators of all 
Vedic * knowledge. 

Buddha Siddhartha of the Gautama clan of the 
Sakya tribe, achieved Bodhi or En¬ 
lightenment, and thereafter taught the 
Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold 
Path leading to salvation. Radhakrish¬ 
nan tends to treat Gautama and the 
Buddhist tradition as an elaboration 
of the Upanishadic view, but most 
scholars of Indian Buddhism reject this 
interpretation, 

Caste system Radhakrishnan defends the system ef 
the four traditional varms or classes 
(popularly called "castes"), Brahmin,* 
Kijatriya,* Vaifya,* and Shdra,* but 
criticizes such characteristics of the 
caste system (consisting of jaiis, or 
“caste" in the technical sense of the 
term) as heredity, endogamy, and com¬ 
mensal relations. Seepp. 193-214. 

Cit, or chit consciousness; one of the three attri¬ 
butes of Brahman * {sat*-cit-dnanda *). 

Dharma the full range of social, moral, and re¬ 
ligious obligations in the Hindu tradi¬ 
tion. See pp. 191-192. 
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Dhyanaryoga discipline of meditation or contempla¬ 
tion. See pp. 238-243. 

Dartaa a philosophical insight or school; ac¬ 
cording to Radhakrishnan, philosophy 
or darkna combines empirical research, 
logical analysis, and spiritual insight. 

Gandhi, Mohandas K. (1869-1948), called Mahatma or great- 
soul, leader of the Indian Independence 
movement, prophet of ahimd ,* and 
symbol of Hindu asceticism. See pp. 
257 - 277 - 

Hinduism the term used to designate the vast 
complex of texts, beliefs, and practices 
of the religious traditions that consti¬ 
tute four thousand years of Indian re¬ 
ligious history. 

Hiraijya-garbha equivalent of Brahma,* and the first 
creation of Brahman *; the world is 
its manifestation. See pp. 130-131- 
I6vara the Lord, or Saguna * Brahman * in its 
personal aspect; also God, or Brahman, 
from the perspective of mdya.* See 
pp. 122-125. 

JIva the individual soul which, under the 
influence of mayd, * appears to bo an 
independent existent but is in reality 
the Absolute Brahman.* See pp. 148- 
149. 

Jlvan-mukti deliverance of the soul from avidyu 
or from the effects of mays, * before 
death (cf. videh-mkti, or deliverance 
after death), See p. 176. 

Jfllna knowledge, primarily spiritual knowl¬ 
edge or the knowledge of Brahman,* 
which liberates the soul from spiritual 
bondage; also the discipline or yoga * 
by which this liberation is achieved. 
See pp. 157 and 160. 

Karma the principle or law of morality such 
that all action inexorably bears a credit 
or debit value on the scale of existence; 
also refers to the discipline or yoga * 
by which individuals can progress spiri¬ 
tually according to the ideal of selfless 
action. One of the three most impor¬ 
tant yogas.* See pp. 221-232. 

Kfiahpa "black," one of the most popular deities 
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of the Hindu pantheon; believed to be 
the eighth incarnation of Vishnu.* 
K?atriya the second varna or class in Hindu so¬ 
ciety, traditionally the military and 
governing castes.* 

Madhva thirteenth-century exponent of dualism, 
and critic of the Advaita * Vedtata * 
system of Sankara.* See pp, 113-114. 

MahSbkmta one of the two great epics of India (the 
other being the Rdmdyana)', a com¬ 
pilation of history, folklore, ethics, and 
some philosophical sections, one of 
which constitutes the BhsgwadgUd* 
Mantra a sacred formula, chant, or incantation 
addressed to a deity, or used as a way 
of acquiring superhuman power. 

Mayi the mystery of all existence, which is 
mistakenly seen as distinct from 
Brahman *; mdyi is avidya * or the 
failure to see that the self and the entire 
created world are really the Absolute 
Brahman.* See pp, 140-141. 

Mok?a liberation or release from samara * or 
the bonds of existence and rebirth. 

Nehru, Jawaharlal (1889-1964), with Gandhi, leader of 
the Nationalist movement; Prime- 
Minister, 1947-64; urbane and prag¬ 
matic (in contrast to Gandhi's Hindu 
piety and asceticism). See pp, 278-283. 

Nirgupa Brahman Brahman devoid of qualifying attri¬ 
butes (cf. Saguna * Brahman). 

Patanjali author of the Yoga-SMm , the most 
systematic presentation of yoga * prob¬ 
ably in the second century b.c. 

Pralqti "unformed non-being" or "the formless 
substrate of things”; with the influence 
of its complementary pole, pum fa * or 
spirit, prakrti is potentially all things. 
Punisa "man," a human being, the male prift- 
ciple of the cosmos; ultimately, the 
Absolute Brahman.* 

R&mSnujs, or Rlmfaujacharya the eleventh-century South Indian ex¬ 
ponent of ViMahtSdvaita or the qualified 
non-dualist system of advaita.* 

Rishis sage or singer of the Vedas *; inspired 
authors or conveyors of Vedic texts 
and Vedic knowledge. 




Saguija Brahman the Absolute Brahman as viewed from 
the perspective of creation or mdyi S *; 
includes God, souls, world, and all that 
falls short of Nirguna * Brahman, or 
Brahman without qualities. 

Samadhi in yoga,* the union of the individual 
mind with the Supreme or Cosmic 
Consciousness. 

SamBara the world as a perpetual flow of events 
in which the soul is subject to a succes¬ 
sion of rebirths until it achieves mokga * 
or liberation. 

Sankara, or Sankar&charya the ninth-century philosopher and 
saint, greatest exponent of the Ad- 
vaita* Vedanta* system, 

Samkya one of the six Indian systems of phi¬ 
losophy considered orthodox (i.e., based 
on the Vedas*); emphasizes the 
plurality of purugas * or selves and 
the unity of prakfti * or nature. Pa- 
tanjali’s * raja-yoga is based on the 
§amkya system. 

Safifiyasa the fourth drama * or stage of life; 

toMytim, an ascetic who renounces 
earthly concerns and devotes himself to 
the study of sacred texts and meditation. 

Sat being or existence; one of the three at¬ 
tributes of Brahman (sat-cit*-amnda*), 
Satchid&nanda sat*-cit*-ananda* the three attributes 
of Brahman. 

Saty&graha according to Gandhi, means ‘'truth- 
force" and by extension, "nonviolent 
resistance." 

Siva the third god of the Hindu triad (witli 

Brahma * and Vishnu *); god of de¬ 
struction and of all cosmic processes 
and rhythms, consequently called Na- 
taraja or Lord of the Cosmic Dance. 

Smrti the entire collection of sacred writings 
and prescriptions of human origin in the 
Vcdic * tradition (excludes iruti *). 
Sruti the oral and inspired transmission of 
Vedic * knowledge and texts through 
generations of Brahmins * (cf. smrti)- 
Sildra the fourth vama or class in the Hindu 
social structure; primarily menial 
servants. 
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Tagore, Rabindranath (1861-1941), Bengali author, musician, 
and artist; broadly Vedantist * but 
primarily a humanist. See pp. 247-256. 

Upanishads a collection of philosophical texts, be¬ 
lieved to number between one and two 
hundred, but most interpreters deal 
with slightly more than the ten on 
which Sankara * commented. Ra» 
dhakrishnan follows Sankara's sugges¬ 
tion that " ‘Upanishad’ means Brahma- 
knowledge by which ignorance is 
loosened or destroyed." 

Vaisya the third vama or class in the Hindu 
social structure; primarily traders 
and farmers. 

Vedanta the end or acme of the Vedas,* first 
formulated as an advaitic * or nondual 
system by Badarayana in the Brahma- 
Sutra,* and fully developed by Sankara 
in his commentary on this work, on the 
Upanishads *and on the BhagavadgUA* 
Seepp. m-113, 

Vedas knowledge identical with or derived 
from the Vedic Hymns (including the 
Upanishads), which form the basis of 
most Hindu philosophical and religious 
systems: Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Stoa- 
Veda, and Atharva-Veda; each Veda 
is comprised of a Mantra* and a 
BrShmana part and the various Upani¬ 
shads.* 

Vidya knowledge; in contrast to avidyS* 
See pp. 153-160. 

Vishnu the second person of the Hindu triad 
(the other two being Brahma * and 
Siva *), conceived primarily as the 
pervader or sustainer of the universe; 
Krishna * is counted among Vishnu’s 
many incarnations. • 

Yoga as formulated by Patanjali * and based 
on the Samkya * system, a physical, 
mental, and spiritual discipline leading 
to samadhi *; more generally, any one 
of several disciplines such as karma- 
yoga,* jmna-yoga* hhakti-yoga, and 
dhy&na-yoga. See pp. 221-243, 
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II NOTES ON FURTHER READING 

1 . Radhakrishnan 

Although there are no distinct stages, periods, or areas in tho develop¬ 
ment of Radhakrishnan's works, there is considerable range of subject 
matter and technicality. Among the most readable introductions to his 
thought are The Hindu View of Life, the first three chapters of The Idealist 
View of Life, “Fragments of a Confession” in Schilpp's The Philosophy of 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, and Religion in a Changing World, For an 
understanding of the Indian root of Radhakrishnan’s philosophical view, 
see his 240-page Introduction to his edition of The BrahmarSilra. For a 
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synthesis of Indian and Western philosophical elements, see his most 
systematic and critical work, An Idealist View of Life. 

Radhakrishnan's religious thought is best expressed in Recovery of Faith 
and in the first two chapters of Religion and Society. Among his many 
works on Indian ideals, the sections on India in Eastern Religions and 
Western Thought are the most carefully developed; although this lengthy 
work contains a host of references to historical personalities and events 
which may be unfamiliar to the average reader, it is Radhakrishnan’s 
most comprehensive comparative study of Indian and Western religious 
and cultural ideals. East and West is insightful and perhaps more read¬ 
able, but is not easily available. 

The most important secondary source on every aspect of Radhakrish¬ 
nan’s thought is Schilpp’s The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, In 
addition to excellent critical articles by Charles A. Moore, Charles Harts- 
home, Joachim Wash, P. T. Raju, T. R. V. Murti, F. S. C. Northrop, 
D. M, Datta, and others, this volume contains Radhakrishnan’s fifty-page 
“Reply to Critics” and an eighty-page intellectual "Confession.” It also 
contains a complete bibliography up to 1952 (the preceding list includes 
all of Radhakrishnan’s books and articles from 1952 to the present). 

The most useful full-length study of Radhakrishnan’s philosophy is 
J, G. Arapura, Radhakrishnan and Integral Experience (New York: Asia 
Publishing House, 1966). C. E. M. Joad, Counter-Attack from the East: 
The Philosophy of Radhakrishnan (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1933 }was written before the publication of Radhakrishnan’s major works. 
S. J. Samartha, Introduction to Radhakrishnan (New York: Association 
Press, 1964 *) is extremely elementary and uncritical, S. K. Roy, The 
Political Thought of President Radhakrishnan (Calcutta: Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1966) compares Radhakrishnan with a catalogue of 
Western historical figutes. Rajendra Pal Singh, Radhakrishnan: The 
Portrait of an Educationist (Delhi: Sterling Publishers, ,1967) gleans a 
philosophy of education from Radhakrishnan’s philosophical writings. For 
a critical study of Radhakrishnan’s philosophical method, see my unpub¬ 
lished dissertation, "Radhakrishnan’s Comparative Philosophy,” Boston 
University, 1969. 

There are several excellent article-length studies of various aspects of 
Radhakrishnan’s thought. See: P. T. Raju, Idealist Thought of India 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 1953), pp. 331-350; R - S. Srivastava, 
Contemporary Indian Philosophy (Delhi: Munshi Ram Manohar Lai, 
i 9 65), pp. 257-338; Ram Pratap Singh, “Radhakrishnan’s Substantial 
Reconstruction of the Vedanta of Sankara,” Philosophy East and West, 
XVI (January-April 1966), pp. 5-32. See also my article, ‘'Radhakrish¬ 
nan and Comparative Philosophy,” International Philosophical Quarterly 
(Fall, 1970). Most of the articles - ’dealing with Radhakrishnan in J, P. 
Atroya (ed.), Dr. S. Radhakrishnan Souvenir Volume (Moradabad: Dar- 
shana International, 1964) and K. Kwara Dutt (ed.), Sarvepalli Radha¬ 
krishnan: A Study of the President of India (New Delhi: Popular Book 
Services, 1966) are laudatory rather than expository or critical. 
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2. The Indian Tradition 

There are an increasing number of excellent and inexpensive introduc¬ 
tions to Indian culture. A. L. Basham’s The Wonder That Fas India 
(New York: Grove Press, 1939 *) (1954) is still the most comprehensive 
and informative; 0 . L, Chavarria-Aguilar (ed.), Traditional India (Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964 *) contains brief but authoritative 
essays on every aspect of Indian culture. The mast valuable source book 
is Wm, Theodore de Bary (ed.), Sources of Indian Tradition (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1964 *) (1958), 

For primary material in classical Indian philosophy, the most useful 
anthology is Radhakrishnan's and Moore’s Source Book *; unfortunately, 
some of the selections are extremely abridged and some of the Editors' 
notes reveal a Vcdflntist bias. Radhakrishnan’s The Principal Upanishads 
includes an extremely useful "Introduction," extensive commentary, and 
a translation which, is still representative of the present stage of Sanskrit 
scholarship. Swami Nikhilananda’s edition of The Upanishads (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964 *), though abridged, is nevertheless an excellent, 
and an inexpensive, introduction to the Upanishads. Eliot Deutsch’s The 
BhagavadgM (Now York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968) is probably 
the most accurate and readable translation; although it is generally re¬ 
garded ns the standard edition, Franklin Iildgerton (trans.), The Bhaga - 
vadgild (New York: Harper and Row, 1964 *) (1944) is so literal that it 
is frequently obscure. 

For Indian Buddhism, see E. A, Burtt (ed.), The Teachings of the Com¬ 
passionate Buddha (New York: New American library, 1955 *) and 
Henry Clarke Warren, Buddhism in Translations (New York: Atheneum, 
1963*) (1896). 

Among the excellent surveys and interpretations of Indian philosophical 
and religious thought, see especially: Louis Renou, Religions of Ancient 
India (New York: Sohocken Books, 1968 *); Kenneth Morgan (ed.), The 
Religion of the Hindus (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1953); 
Heinrich Zimmer, Philosophies of India, ed. Joseph Campbell (New York: 
The World Publishing Company, 1964 *); M, Hiriyanna, Outlines of In¬ 
dian Philosophy (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1964 *); Charles A. 
Moore (ed.), The Indian Mind (Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1967); 
Karl H. Potter, Presuppositions of India’s Philosophies (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963); P, T. Raju, Idealist Thought of 
India (Ixmdon; George Allen and Unwin, 1953); Chandradhar Sharma, 
Indian Philosophy: A Critical Sumy (New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc,, 
1962 *); V, 8. Naravane, Modern Indian Thought (New York: Asia Pub¬ 
lishing House, 1964), 

3, Comparative Studies 

The East-West Philosophers' Conferences, held in Hawaii, in 1939, 
1949,1959,1964, and 1969, under the direction of Charles A. Moore until 
his death in 1967, have been the moving force behind the growing interest 
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and competence among Westerners in Asian and comparative philosophy. 
The Proceedings of these Conferences are collected in four excellent vol¬ 
umes edited by Professor Moore: Philosophy—East and West (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1944); Essays in East-West Philosophy (Hono¬ 
lulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1931); Philosophy and Culture-East 
and West (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1962); Tk Status of tk 
Individual in East and West (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1967). 
The other indispensable source for comparative philosophy is Philosophy 
East and West: A Quarterly Journal for Asian and Comparatm Philosophy, 
also founded by Professor Moore, and edited by him until 1967 when he 
was succeeded by Eliot Deutsch, 

P. T. Raju, a protege of Radhakrishnan, has written an informed and 
incisive study of the content and method of comparative philosophy, In¬ 
troduction to Comparative Philosophy;. Radhakrishnan and Raju (eds.), 
Tk Concept of Man: A Study in Comparative Philosophy (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1966) contains seven essays on "The Concept of Man’’ 
by scholars representing the Greek, Jewish, Chinese, Indian, Christian, 
Islamic, and Marxist traditions. W. R. Inge, and others (eds.), Radha- 
krishnan: Comparative Studies in Philosophy Presented in Honour of His 
Sixtieth Birthday (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1951) contains excel¬ 
lent essays on comparative philosophy by E. A. Burtt, Charles'A. Moore, 
A. R. Wadia, D. M. Datta, F. S. C. Northrop, and P. T. Raju. 

Although it is limited to Asia, and concentrates on Buddhism as the 
constant in the comparison of the four Asian traditions, Hajime Naka¬ 
mura’s Fays of Thinking of Eastern Peoples (Honolulu: East-West Center 
Press, 1964) is nevertheless a uniquely important study of Asian thought 
(see review, Philosophy East and West, XV [April, 1965], pp. 161-182). 
For a brief introduction to Asian thought patterns, see Thomas Berry, 
"Oriental Philosophy and World Humanism,’’ International Philosophical 
Quarterly, I (February, 1961), pp. 5 ~ 33 , reprinted as Five Oriental Philoso¬ 
phies (New York: Magi Books, 1968). ' 

Two recently published collections are also noteworthy: P. T. Raju and 
Albury Castell (eds.), East West Studies on the Problem of tk Self (The 
Hague: Martinus NijhofF, 1968), and Ram Jee Singh (ed.), World Per¬ 
spectives in Philosophy, Religion and Culture: Essays Presented to Professor 
Dhirendra Mohan Datta (Patna: Bharati Bhavan, 1968). 

4, Bibliographies 

An indispensable bibliography on every phase of Asian studies, organised 
bv country and discipline, is published annually, usually in the fall, by the 
Journal of Asian Studies. J, Michael Mahar’s India: A Critical Bibhog- 
raphy (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1964 *) is comprehensive and 
helpfully annotated. The Asia Society (112 East 64 Street, New York 
10021) has published Asia: A Guide to Bade Books * and Asm: A Guide 
to Paperback Books*, both of which are well annotated and organized 

according to country and discipline. 

Radhakrishnan’s and Moore’s Source Book m Indian Philosophy , has 
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a lengthy bibliography on the entire range of Indian philoaophy, Uueful 
bibliographies are also in Zimmer, Philosophies of India *, and Sharma, 
Indian Philosophy Karl Potter’s Bibliography of Indian Philosophies 
will soon be published by Motilal Banarsidaes, Delhi. On Indian relig¬ 
ions, helpful bibliographical information follows each artiole in Benjamin 
Walker's two-volume encyclopedic survey of Hinduism, The Hindu World 
(New York: Praeger, 1968). 






